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BENJAMIN RUSH. 



BEVJAMiir Rush was bom ui tbe towBtibip of Byhtsnff 
about twelve miles to tbe nortli-^ast of Pbi'adelpbiiu ofl Urn 
twenty-fourth of December, 1745, on part of a farm* ori|;i<' 
nally consisting of five hundred acres, which bad bel^sged to 
his great grandfather, captain John Rush. The latter was 
of English birth and descent, and bad served witli credit ia 
tbe arm J of Cromwell, as a captain of borse, but being a re- 
publican and displeased with the restoration of tbe OKMiarcby, 
he emigrated to Pennsylvania in 1685. He had been person- 
ally known in the civil wars to Oliver Crom welL One day, 
seeing his mare come into tbe camp without him, Cromwell 
supposed he had been killed, and lameotrd him by saying, 
«<he bad n<it left a better officer behind bim.^ His sword, 
his watch, and his bible, are still in possession of his Csmily 
in Pennsylvania. He died in 1699, on hifs farm at Byberryy 
at the age of about eighty, having been tbe father of ten 
children. No other acooant of the parentage of Dr. Rush 
has been preserved that merits a particular notice. The €K> 
cupations of infant colonies are usoalh of no great interest, 
affording neither allurements to vice, nor very frequent op> 
portunities of distinction. 

Having lost his father at six years of age* the care of his 
education and that of a younger brother de^'oived soidy upon 
Yoi. UL— A 
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hxH excellent tnotlier, whose vigilance and ac:tivity appear to 
have amply compcnHated hin early doprivation^ or to have 
left at leant no reason of interest to deplore it In the 
lives of great men^ both of ancient and modern times* it may 
indeed be remarked* that no small portion of them have been 
raised to distinction under similar circumstances; a fact 
iviiich ought to lead us to a more intimate sense of the im- 
portance of early instructions and of the obligations due to 
our mothers* As from them we receive the first elements of 
physical vig<iur, which no cares of paternity can supply us, 
80 from their lips we inhale those first principles of good, and 
those incentives of greatness, which the sterner filatures and 
blunter feelings of our fathers are rarely sufficient to inculcate* 

The first care of the widowed mother of young Uush was 
to procure him the means of a liberal education ; to wl||ph 
the limited resources of their farm being inadequate, she re- 
moved to the city of Philadelphia, and there entering into 
some commercial business, was enabled, by prudent manage- 
ment and rigid economy, to succeed in her generous under- 
taking. Having taught liim herself the elements of the Kn- 
glish language, she sent him at the age of nine years to the 
grammar school of Nottingham, in Maryland, at that time 
under the direction of her sister's husband, the Ilev. Ur. Find- 
ley, afterwards president of tlie college of Princeton in New 
Jersey. 

This gentleman was well versed in the business of teaching, 
and highly distinguished for his piety ; besides, a family re* 
gard towards his pupil inclined him to su|)erintend his 
morals and studies with more than common attention. On 
the other hand his scholar, in the retirement of a country Hfe^ 
being of a generous nature and good faculties, and instigated 
besides by the affectionate anxiety of his mother, Is said to 
have advanced in learning far beyond the ordinary proficiency 
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^ of his age, and to have acqairfd that lorv of order and 
lation or study, which distinguished him through the 
'of his life. ** Such was the force of the example and pio«i 
principles, which he receired at this tine*** sajs his friend 
and eulogist. Dr. Ramsay, ** that though he spent nearly all 
the remaincler of his youth in Edinburgh, London, and Paris, 
exposed to every temptation inseparable from such great 
cities, yet he returned at the age of twenty- four years to his 
native country, with the same innocence of morals which he 
brought with him from Nottingham, the scene of his boyish 
years.** 

Having finished his preparatory course of the dead lan- 
guages, he was removed, at the age of fourteen, to Princeton 
college, then under the direction of the Rev. Dr. DaviM, 
much Fauded in his days for great piety and masterly elo- 
quence. He completed his collegiate studies in this seminary, 
in the month of September, 1766, and received a degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, at about sixteen years of age. 

In determining upon a scheme of future life, the narrowness 
of his fortune suffered no long deliberation. His inclinations, 
it is said, first led him to the profession of the law, in which 
the natural direction of his faculties, and especially his ready 
talent of eloquence, seemed to afford a sufficient presage of 
success. His ambition would have no doubt led him, in ibis 
pursuit, to the most distinguished and important employments 
of the state. This design, they say, was counteracted by the 
persuasions of the Rev. Dr. Findlcy, who, for reasons not 
related, induced him to attempt the profession of medicine^ 
which resolution being taken, he commenced his study in 
Philadelphia, under Dr. John Redman, a physician of the 
first eminence, who not only superintended carefully his pre- 
paratory studies, but encouraged afterwards the first essays 
of his practice with a constttnt and generous patronage. 
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On thisy as on other occasions, he insured the particular . 
attention of his teachers by incessant application to study.: 
He relates himself, that during the \i^hole of the six years of 
his pupilage under Dr. Redman, he could enumerate riot nv>re 
than two days of interruption from business; an example, 
which, to many who are now treading upon the footsteps of 
this illnl^trious model* may furnish a theme of salutary reflec- 
tion. It is indeed but an additional illustration of a rule 
without exception, that no man can become wise and distin- 

h 

guished but by the combined influence of genius and industry. ' 
Many strange tales have been told, to flatter pride or excuse 
indolence, of eminent and great men who have obtained their 
laurels without labour, and with the same probability we 
might add the history of others who have acquired agility lof 
limbs without exercise, or muscular strength witboat nutri- 
ment. 

The books which he read with predilection during his 
preparatory studies, were the writings of Hippocrates, Sy- 
denham, and Boerhaave ; the aphorisms of the first he trans- 
lated from Oreek into English. In addition to his reading, 
he attended a course of public lectures on medicine by Dr. 
Shippen, the first that were delivered in the British colonies. 
He began about this time to accumulate such occurrences 
and observations, as appeared to him worthy of being pre- 
served, in a common-place book; a source from which he 
afterwards drew much useful information, in the course of 
his medical practice and lectures, and to which at the age 
of fifty years he referred as exhibiting the only record exist- 
ing of the malignant fever of Philadelphia of 1762. 

In 1766, having passed through the elementary grades of 
medicine with such opportunities as his country afibrded him, 
and aspiring to still greater advantages, be went to Edin- 
burgh, at that time the most noted medical school of Europe, 
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where, after two years attendance upon tbe public lectnrM 
and hospitalfit he obtained the degree of Doctor of Medictne. 
On this occasion his tliesis. de coctiane eibarum in tfenMeulOf 
according to the usage of the place, was presented and de- 
fended in the Latin language. Tbe experiments made hf 
him« in proof of his arguments, were extremeljr bold and 
adventurous. His reasoning itself displayed abilities, rare 
even among the pupils of tliat celebrated schooL The stfie 
was correct and elegant ; Dr. Ramsay, who was ansong the 
best classical scholars of our country, and who knew Dr. 
Rush wpIL says of this thesis, that it was ^ written in daatt' 
cal l^iti ;** and adds* ^M have reason to believe wiihout die 
help of a ernrfdf'r^ for it bears the characteristic marks of tJie 
peculiar style of its author/' 

During bis residence at Edinburgh, Dr. Rush wascommis^ 
sioned to negotiate with Dr. WifherNpoon of Paisley, in Soot- 
land, bis acceptance of the presidency of Princeton college : 
he had declined this o6ke, to which he had been appointed 
by the trustees, and it is in some degree to the address of 
Dr. Rush that the accomplishment of this event is ascribed ; 
an event which procured him an invaluable fKend through- 
out life, conferred honour upon the seminary to which ha 
owed his instruction, and contributed In no small degree to 
tbe advancement of the literature and science of our country. 
From Edinbufgh Dr. Rubh visited London, where he 
passed the winter of 1768, in attendance upon the hospitals 
and medical lectures of that mctnipolis. The succeeding 
summer he spent ^4th great ad vantage in Paris, and re- 
turned in the autumn of 1769 to his native country. 

Thus quaiiAed, he fixed his residence in tbe city of Phila- 
delphia, and entered upon (he career of his profession; in 
which he had to encounter, at the outset, a competition with 
physicians of a long esUblished reputation. Wo find hiiSf 
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however^ even in tlie first years of his practice^ associated 
with such men as Drs. Shippen, Morgan, Bond and Ruhn^ 
as professor in the medical college of Philadelphia ; sustain- 
ing ivith them a successful rivalry, or assisting, in the occur- 
rence of the most ii|tricate and dangerous diseases, at their 
professional consultations. 

To a judgment prepared by a far more various knowledge 
than was usual among his contemporary physicians, he 
added most of those shining qualities and exterior accom- 
plishments, which bring out the more solid advantages into 
conspicuous and prominent relief. By the affability of his 
manners he was soon considered in Philadelphia as the orna- 
ment and delight of all the companies he frequented; and 
was regarded with extreme partiality and admiration ; all 
which contributed greatly to his professional reputation and 
success. By the same conciliating arts, he also gained the 
good will of his fellow practitioners, who favoured by friendly 
offices, rather than obstructed, the success of his enterprisos. 
Besides the improvement of amiable manners and professional 
skill which foreign travels had promoted, he had learnt from 
extensive acquaintance and comparison with strangers to 
respect other men's opinions and to set a proper estimate 
upon his own abilities ; an advantage of no trivial importance 
in life, and not usually possessed by men of learning, who 
have been deprived of similar opportunities. 

But that which is said more especially to have influenced 
the public opinion in his favour, was the affectionate and dis- 
interested zeal, which, on all occasions, he manifested for 
the welfare of his patients; cheering their spirits with 
sprightly conversation ; or soothing their apprehensions ; 
and visiting, with indiscriminate attention, the palace of opu- 
lence and the hut of poverty. Those indeed who limit the 
qualifications of the physician to scientific knowledge, or 
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technical experience, entei-tain no very enlarged notions of 
his art, and have much yet to learn of the common nature at 
their species. Almost every man's experience^most have 

« 

taiip;ht him the influence of mind upon the strength and ope- 
rations of the body ; and he must have felt that almost as 
much relief is afforded by the affectionate humanity of the 
physician as by tiie application of his most potent medicines. 

But notwithstanding this gentleness of manner, Dr. Rush 
was not the less distinguished for boldness and intrepidity of 
experiment* <^ His mildness to his patients/' says one of his 
biographers, '^ was in no case extended to the diseases he 
had to combat. To these he was stern, inexorable, and 
deadly." But the example, in this instance, especially where 
the same learning and genius do not concur, ought to be cau- 
tiously recommended. In a science so precarious as that of 
medicine, health is perhaps less endangered by excessive 
caution than by headlong precipitation. 

The prosperous course of Dr. Rush's practice was not in- 
terrupted by any memorable event, nor diversified by any 
adventure very worthy of relation, until the breaking out of 
the yellow fever in Philadelphia in 179S, which exhibits the 
most busy scene of his professional life, and one in which he 
acquired his most conspicuous reputation. 

This disease had appeared in Philadelphia in 1762, and 
now returned after a lapse of thirty-one years, with unex- 
ampled malignity. War and famine have seldom presented 
a scene of more complicated horror. It commenced the first 
week in August and ended towards the close of October; 
during which time nearly the whole city was exhausted of its 
inhabitants. They had either fallen victims to the disease 
or had fled from their infectious dwellings ; the rich, to the 
adjacent country, and a pronnscuous multitude of the poor, 
to tents prepared for them in tiic vicinage of the city. The 
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number that died in this short period was about'four thou- 
sand ; and the condition of the diseased was often attended 
by circumslances of distress the most deplorable. Indeed, 
whatever has been ever recorded of human misery, or even 
what poetic fancy has ever imagined, appears to have been 
exbibitpd, on this occasion, in its most horrid reality. 

The city itself presented every where the image of desola- 
tion. For nearly two months scarcely an individual was 
seen upon the streets, unless engaged in some melancholy 
oflEU;e; seeking aid for the sick, or conducting the dead to 
their place of interment ; and no other jsound but that of the 
hearse or the vehicle of the physician^ interrupted the fright- 
ful solitude. In a populous city, where men are accustomed 
to witness the bustle of multitudes and the activities of busi* 
ness, the absence of such objects necessarily fills the mind 
with the most painful or melancholy sensations. 

The magnanimous conduct of Dr. Rush in this emergency, 
his devotion to his profession, and total disregard of personal 
safety^ have entitled him to the unceasing gratitude and ad- 
miration of his countrymen. To use the words of the cele- 
brated Zimmerman, '^sa conduite a merite que non seulement 
la ville de Philadelphie, mais que Phumanite entiere lui 
eleve une statue.'' 

During the fiercest rage of the disease, nearly all the phy- 
sicians disappeared from the city; either having sought 
safety by flight into the country, or having perished in the 
isdiscriminate mortality. At one time, when not less than 
six thousand persons were prostrate in the disease, three 
practitioners only remained to supply their necessities. The 
hbours of Rush, in this emergency, were without remission, 
anA he certainly accomplished difficulties, and sustained fa- 
tigues, to which the powers of life, under ordinary excite* 
ment, or with ordinary courage, had proved wholly inade- 
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quatc. From the eighth to the fifteenth of September, he 
visited and prescribed for about one hundred and twenty pa- 
tients per day. For several weeks his house, at all hours of 
the day and night, was filled, and sometimes surrounded, by 
multitudes imploring his assistance. To these he prescribed 
during the itnervals of his visits, using the help of three of 
his pupils, who resided for this purpose in his family ; em- 
ploying them cither in putting up medicine, in bleeding, or in 
visiting the sick. But although he devoted even the hurried 
periods of his meals to such ofiices, he was unable to supply 
the numerous applications that were made to him, and great 
numbers were obliged every day to retire, without the benefit 
of his advice or {prescriptions ; in which unhappy predica- 
ment he was obliged often to turn a deaf ear to the most pa- 
thetic entreaties, urged with all the zeal of friendship, of 
conjugal, filial, or parental affection ; and even when riding 
through the streets, to drive with such speed as might secure 
him from interruption, or place him beyond the cries of his 
wretched petitioners. If, indeed, Dr. Rush had not been in- 
fluenced at this season by motives more exalted than those that 
are mercenary, it would not be easy to say what sums he might 
not have ami&ssed. Numerous were the instances in which 
profuse ofiers were made to him, and their acceptance almost 
implored, for his professional assistance. A wealthy citizen 
tendered him ia deed for one of the best houses in Market 
street, if he would attend his son who was lying ill. A cap- 
tain of a vessel once took from his pocket twenty pounds, 
offering them to him if he would pay his wife a single visit 
A patient whom he had cured, directed, in his first feelings 
of gratitude, his desk to be opened, in which large sums 
were heaped, requesting that he would take a part, or, if he 
chose, the whole, as his compensation. These are but a fe# 
of many similar instances. It need scarcely be added, flrom 
Vol. III.*-B 
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the well known character of Dr. Rush, that, in erery such 
instance, when it was in his power to attend the patient, be 
would only receive his regular professional charge. The 
foregoing anecdotes are illustrative of the calamitous nature 
of the pestilence that was raging. A fuller account of it, 
as well as of his own personal history, is to be found in one 
of the volumes of his works, and its perusal will repay any 
reader, though not a physician. He will be then able to form 
some idea of the sufferings, anxiety and mental distress to 
which Dr. Rush was subjected during the prevalence of the 
disease. 

By these unremitted labours for the relief of others, his own 
health was at one time overpowered, ai}d l)is life for a while 
despaired of; he was, however, by the timely application of 
remedies, restored ; and, witii his usual assiduity, he returned 
to his practice. On this occasion he was urged by his friends 
to leave the city, and no longer place his safety in such im- 
minent hazard. To their solicitations and urgent importuni- 
ties, he replied, '^ that he would not abandon the post which 
Providence had assigned bim ; that he thought it his duty to 
sacrifice not only his pleasures and repose, but his life, should 
it be necessary, for the safety of his patients.'' 

In their attempts to cure this disease, the physicians uni- 
versally confessed the inefficacy of the usual remedies ; and a 
great diversity of ^opinion soon arose concerning its nature 
and treatment. Dr. Rush first employed the gentle purges 
used in the. yellow fever of 1762 ; for which he soon after 
substituted ipecacuanha, with bark and other tonics. He 
afterwards used blisters, or attempted to rouse the system by 
wrapping the body in blankets dipped in warm vinegar. He 
also endeavoured, by rubbing the right side with mercury, to 
excite the action of the vessels through the medium of the 
liver ; all which remedies proved equally unserviceable. He 
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likewise consQltcd Ike practire •Tttiir Wert tmtkm, wi Mkv* 
ing the best instractioiis lie coaM rmii«b affBfrf Ae oeU 
biith ; this, in some cases, gave irlifC Wt tthe oilhcr ttsaeiiei 
most approved in that conntry, he tommt kntfal, or vhoOy 
ineffectual* 

For the course of treatnent whkh he aooa afkcnraris 
so succesrfally adopted, he is said to have hrcs Indchtod ia 
the following circanstance. In consahing the rarioas wri- 
ters upon the prevailing epidemic, he fell accidentally apoA 
an oM manoscript, relating to the rellow fever of 1747, in 
Virginia, written by a Dr. Mitchel, of that province, and 
presented to him by Dr. Franklin. It contained the Mlow- 
ing remarks: ^An evacuation by purges is more necessary in 
this than in most other fevers, and an ill-timed scmpnlons* * 
ness about the weakness of the bodjr, is of bad consequence 
in these urgent circumstances ; I can alBrm that I have given 
a purge in this case, when the pulse has been so low that it 
could hardly be felt, and the debility extreme, yet both the one 
and the other have been restored by it." Upon this single 
sentence Dr. Rush laid the foundations of his subsequent prac* 
tice ; for the history of which, we may refer to the excellent 
eologium pronounced by his friend Dr. Ramsay, which con- 
tains a minute and authentic detail of it 

The methods he employed, though attended by the most 
manifest evidence of their utility, were much disapproved 
and questioned by many of his contemporaries. Besides 
prescribing larger doses than usual of calomel, he recom- 
mended and followed bleeding in a great variety of cases, in 
which this remedy, by other physicians, was not accredited; 
and although the quantity of blood taken was not without 
precedent, and was obviously required, from the excessively 
high inflamihatory fever which attended the first attack of 
the disease, it exceeded, in various instances, the received 
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opinions relating to it, and thus encouraged prrjudicess^ainst 
him, and gave easy circulation to the slanders of his enemies 
Most of the physicians, and at length nearly the whole rom- 
munity, were enlisted in the quarrel* The public journals 
were converted into veliicles of abuse, and pamphlets were 
written against liim, in a style remarkable for malice and 
scurrility* In these writings, he was even stigmatized as a 
murderer ; and at one time was threatened with prosecution 
and expulsion from the city. Such a temporary sacrifice of re- 
putation has been the lot of many eminent medical i*eformers ; 
Dr. Rush himself remarks that Dr. Harvey lost all his busi- 
ness, after he published liis account of the circulation of the 
blood, and Dr. Sydenham was thrown into the back-ground 
of his profession, after he introduced (depleting medicines and 
cool air in tlie cure of inflammatory fevers. This ingratitude 
of the public to medical men is also feelingly noticed by him 
in one of his admirable introductory lectures, in reference to 
the cii*cumstance of a motion at a public meeting in Phila- 
delphia, in December 1793, to thank the physicians of the 
city for their services, in common with the board of health, 

r 

during the fever of that year, not having been seconded, 
although their patients were chiefly poor people, and although 
eight out of thirty-five physicians who remained in the city, 
died, and of the survivors but three escaped the fever. 

Thus Dr. Rush paid his contingent to the necessary con- 
tribution upon all human greatness. For such recompense 
he had employed his afiectionate services upon his fellow 
citizens in their utmost distresses ; sacrificed his reiM>se, and 
hazarded his life, amidst dangers at which even the cheek of 
the warrior had blanched. The quarrels of physicians, more 
than of other men, are said to be fierce and implacable, and 
on this occasion the remark seems to have been sufficiently 
verified ; at least we do not recollect any private dispute in 
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this city which has yga d WMft cxtfMTrir. or resr%^ ;» f» 
high a degree of raacoar awi lai— fritj: tkm vrrr smbt 
indeed who acted as principals in it. vbo hail not ctcb the 
excuse of professional jealonsj to j«stifir their tnrBagant 
hostility, and whose motiTes we are at a knv to prvctrate. 
To discover the inpolse of malice in aaioKil natnre ik how- 
ever^ not always practicable. Good actions and gwid feel- 
ings are not nsaally without motive^ but Tiilante» are often 
practised from instinct Tbe whelp fawns upon the hand 
that feeds him, but the Tiper stings without provocation. 

The enemies of Rush succeeded for some years in injorii^ 
bis professional "reputation, and in circumscribing bis exten- 
sive practice. But it is the advantage of true merit to suf- 
fer but temporary obscuration. The traces of their enmity 
are now invisible, whilst tbe honour of his profession and 
glory of bis country are associated with the name of Rush. 
The experience of the present day has sufficiently proved, 
that his deviation from established rules was not founded 
upon any levity of determination, or presumptuous confidence 
in his abilities; for even those who were loudest in their 
censure of bis practice have, at last, united in tbe general 
strain of approbation. 

As he was endowed with an inquisitive spirit, and as tbe 
fortunes of bis life placed bis various faculties in a state of 
almost continual exercise and improvement, we may suppose 
that neariy all the distempers which afflict humanity fell 
under his frequent care and attention ; and that in all, he was 
qualified to extend the greatest efficacy of his art to palliate 
or relieve them. There are a few, however, noticed by his 
historians, for which he was more especially distinguished. 
His greatest reputation, they say, was acquired by the treat- 
ment of fevers and diseases of the lungs. The remedies 
which he has recommended in the latter are simple, and their 
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utility manifest. He is etaid to have performed himself many 
memorable cures^ and to have been the author of various 
improvements. 

As a teacher of medicine. Dr. Rush has acquired not less 
distinction than as a practitioner. The various duties that 
lie fulfilled in this capacity excited his mind to research^ 
while they diffused his name and principles extensively 
throughout the country. His private pupils were very 
numerous, from the commencement of his practice. In the 
nine last years they amounted to fifty. His pupils in class, 
during the first seasons of his public lectures, varied from 
sixteen to thirty. From 1789, they increased rapidly, and 
in 1812, amounted to four hundred and thirty. Misesti- 
mated that during his life, he had given instruction to more 
than two thousand pupils, whp propagated his principles 
and practice of medicine throughout the whole of the United 
States, and in some instances to South America, the West 
Indies and Europe. His degrees of appointment, as appears 
from the journals of the university, were as follows : 

In 1769, he was chosen professor of chemistry in the col- 
lege of Philadelphia. 

In 1789, he succeeded, in the same institution, to the chair 
of the theory and practice of medicine, vacated by the death 
of Dr. John Morgan. 

In 1791, the college having been elevated to the university 
of Pennsylvania, he was elected^ in this latter establishment, 
pi*ofessor of the institutes of medicine and of clinical prac- 
tice. 

In 1796, he received the additional professorship, on the 
resignation of Dr. Kuhn, of the practice of physic, which he 
held with the two preceding appointments, though they re- 
quired much laborious application, until the close of his life. 
Besides these various duties, he was for many years one of 
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of a gentleman. The spirit of enterprifHs which has distin- 
guished the science «or medicine since the death of Rush, in 
this country, is certainly in a great measure to be ascribed to 
the potent charms of his eloquence. His example and his 
lectures stirred up a spirit of emulation amongst his pupils 
which has raised many of them to the highest honours of 
their profession, and has rejected a lustre upon the medical 
character of our country. 

To his fame as a practitioner and teacher of medicine, Dr* 
Rush has added the no less glorious distinction of a good 
writer. His printed works are comprised in seven volumes, 
and, with the exception of one containing miscellaneous essays 
on philosophy, morals, and literature, are wholly employed 
upon subjects of medicine. Upon these volumes we do not 
feel our competence to speculate : they are said, by those who 
are conversant in the kind of learning of which thqy treat, 
to be of incalculable value for general information, and es- 
pecially for the particular knowledge which they convey of 
our climate and its peculiar diseases, which is not to be found 
in books imported from foreign countries. His style of writing 
is alwtiys attractive, and bears every where the impression of 
his genius. ^^It is a matter of wonder," says Dr. Ramsay, 
^* how a physician wlio had so many patients to attend, a pro- 
fessor who had so many pupils to instruct, could find leisure 
to write so much, and at the same time so well.'' As a writer 
his biographers mention this peculiarity, that inicomposing 
lie never sought retirement or silence, but wrote, on the con- 
Irary, with greater spirit amidst the company of his friends, 
and clamorous merriment of his children. 

In the volume of miscellaneous' writings, to which we have 
alluded, there are several essays of much interest^ on religion, 
politics, and education. There are some also of which the 
doctrine may appear not altogether unexceptionable. That 
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in \vhich he labours to prove tlie inutility of the dead lan- 
guages as a branch of liberal education, has been often con- 
trovei*ted. His opinions upon this subject are not new, but 
are presented in a very ingenious and persuasive manner, and 
have done much to depreciate classical learning in America ; 
they flatter our interests, and soothe our indolence, and will 
therefore be listened to with prone and easy condescension ; 
but our example in the career of letters has yet furnished no 
practical illustration of their propriety. 

The arguments which he has founded on individual nations, 
if closely examined, will furnish no conclusive evidence in 
favour of his doctrine. If he has the Greeks on his side, he 
has the Romans against him. The latter people, who were 
perhaps not inferior to the former in any department of lettei*s, 
considei*ed the study of Greek, in their system of polite edu- 
cation, as indispensable, and their most eminent authors were 
distinguished for an accurate knowledge of that language. 
Its study is recommended also by Cicero, Horace, Pliny, and 
Quintilian, as the very best kind of discipline for early youth ; 
and the reasons which were sound with regard to them, are 
much more so in their application to the moderns ; our lan- 
guages bearing towards theirs a much greater analogy. But 
tliis study, says Dr. Rush, draws us from the contemplation 
of nature, and makes us heedless imitators. Those students 
who confine themselves to their own language are not the less 
prone on that account to a servile imitation. Demosthenes 
is said to have transcribed Thucydides eight times, and to 
have committed the greater part of that author to memory ; 
thinking that he could not better study nature than by imi- 
tating those who had best described her appearances and ope- 
rations. Virgil, not less than Homer, has received the 
admiration of the world ; and, to use the expression of an 
eminent critic, if formed by Homer, is the very best of his 
Vol. Ill— C 
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works. The (ireek, it may be observed also, Consisted of va- 
rious dialects, which were almost distinct languages, and 
these, vvliich were contained in a few scanty voliiraes, were 
studied >vith a rigid discipline and attention, which are not 
expected amidst the multitude of our modern productions. 

The arguments of Dr. Rush, drawn from the effect of the 
classics upon individuals, are cither in their favour, or resolve 
themselves into nothing. Studies of no kind will confer in- 
tellect or wisdom upon fools. But a small portion of man- 
kind are fitted for the occupation of letters^ The greater 
mass arc designed for more humble, though perhaps not less 
useful, pursuits, and to teach them Greek or Latin would 
indeed be a misapplication of their faculties. Queen Eliza- 
beth was instructed in the dead languages with special care, 
to which was also joined a familiar acquaintance with all 
those of modern Europe; yet we cannot perceive that this 
occasioned with her any deficiency in the science of govern- 
ment, or "in the knowledge of men and things." In her 
successor, we have an example not only of the inutility of 
Latin and Greek, but of every other sjiecies of instruction, 
when employed upon feeble or incompetent faculties. 

Dr. Rush's opinion that the study of words retards our 
proficiency in the knowledge of things, corresponds ncitwell 
wifh his usual discernment in tracing our mental operations. 
It is at variance with the best authorities, and seems to have 
been formed without duo consideration of the subject. 

His opinion that the learning and genius of the ancients 
may be transmitted to us by translation, is by no means in- 
disputable. In reply wo may only ask, what would be the 
fate of Shakspeare, or of Milton, or even of Addison, if con- 
signed to a German or French translation ? Even tiie beau- 
ties of Spenser or Montaigne are not to bo recovered by any 
modern phraseology from the obsolete language in wliich they 
were composed. 
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The cultivation of Greek and Latin u tmrih^sr stared Vr Dr. 
Rush to be. an impediment to the perfection of owr BK^tuer 
tongue. "It is to tiie neglect of tiieoi,'' lie oUerres, "tiat 
the late improvements in our language maj be rcasoBaUjr 
ascribed. '^ It is, however, undeniable that tiiote v!^ bare 
inost improved our language were pre-eminent for tbeir 
knowledge of Latin and Greek. In the acquisition of tLftm 
latter languages, from the peculiar nature of their constructioiif 
the sttident is obliged to proceed bj a continual process of 
reasoning, to examine each sentence with critical accuracr, 
and to consider words in all their various relations ; mhich, 
added to the knowledge he acquires of etymology in his na« 
tive language, must be considered as no inconsiderable advan- 
tage. In our own tongue, which is learned by rote, no such 
application is common or necessary. Foreign language afibrdsi 
also a means of comparison, and the Latin, by its inverted 
construction, is best suited to such a purpose. It is difficulty 
which sharpens the skill, and comparison tliat imparts to the 
mind taste and discrimination ; and in what regards the high- 
est excellence of language, dignity of thought, or elegance of 
composition, it is generally acknowledged, that the best mo- 
dels of imitation are found amongst the writings of antiquity: 
living languages are also exposed to caprice and inconstancy; 
these are no longer subject to variation ; nothing is rendered 
vulgar by common use, and nothing mean or obsolete by 
time. In the actual condition of tlie world, we are not only 
to consider what kind of learning may best improve the hu- 
man faculties, but also what is sanctioned by the reigning ha- 
bits and exigencies of society. The Latin and Greek have 
now become, by allusions and quotations, so incorporated 
with modern literature, as to render a knowledge of tliem, 
independent of other considerations, a matter of indispensable 
necessity. Those who are ignorant of the imitations or clas- 
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sical allusions found in modern languages, will UBderrtand 
but very imperfectly some of their most exquisite beaatieB. 

Tlie same remarks may be extended to the study of the an- 
cient mythology, upon which Dr* Rush has likewise animad- 
verted with great vehemence. This system of religion, though 
the offspring of ignorance, has been rendered, by the embel- 
lishments of genius, and by custom, an inseparable part of 
polite education. The licentious tales interwoven with it, 
might indeed, in a state of negative innocence, prove dan- 
gerous to morals, but in the actual condition of society, 
an exclusive knowledge of good has been rendered scarcely 
desirable, or at least altogether impracticable. In a literary 
point of view, there are few scholars who would wish these 
specious follies banished from the region of letters. To phi- 
losophers they have furnished materials of speculation, and to 
poets and orators, some of the most pleasing allusions, aii4 
splendid images, of their writings. 

Those who labour to decry classical education never fail to 
lament, in pathetic strains, the vexations it imposes upon 
youth, and to rail at school-masters. Such writers, if their 
pity be sincere, may indeed be praised for their humanity, 
but are certainly not to be commended for their knowledge of 
human nature. Their reasonings can have no other effect 
than to render us dissatisfied with labour, which is both 
essential to our happiness, and necessary to all human excel- 
lence. 

We have been particular in noticing this part of Dr. Rush's 
writings, from a knowledge ot the evil it has produced upon 
our system of public instruction. In the state of which he 
was a native, education holds a course extremely devious and 
irregular, and to his authority we may justly ascribe, in a 
great measure, its degenerate establishments. It is yet usual 
to cite bia name in relation to this subject, as a decisive ar- 
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gumentt i^nd many persons, under the influence of his opinions, 
are daily led into professional pursuits \v^itliout adequate pre- 
parations ; or at least without any of those studious habits 
which are required to fit men for the serious and useful busi- 
ness of life. 

Men of ardent imaginations arc, not unfrequently led from 
the ambition of appearing in opposition to the received opi- 
nions of mankind or a love of paradox, into reasonings wholly 
different from their serious and deliberate sentiments. Dr. 
Rush took care that his own sons should receive a classical 
education, and their example has happily furnished no cor- 
roboration of his precepts or arguments. It may be added 
too, that he had himself paid great attention to his classical 
studies in early life, and few persons had a higher relish of 
their beauties. His conversation was often decorated by ap* 
poaite quotations from them, especially the Latin poets. From 
Tacitus, also, he delighted to quote, and always in the origi- 
nal. Let not, therefore, those who would cite his theory on 
this point — a theory which we candidly think erroneous — 
forget to cite also his own example. He acquired languages 
with facility : besides, being familiar with the French, he 
was able to read both Italian and Spanish. 

In all matters of education he appears to have entertained 
too great a partiality for compendious systems. Men who 
are in the possession of knowledge almost always form an 
erroneous estimate of the application necessary in its acqui- 
sition. From his eagerness to simplify the science of medi- 
cine, be declares that three years are sufficient to reach those 
acquirements upon which he himself employed nine years of 
unremitting and laborious study. A profession involving so 
many important considerations, and connected with so many 
auxiliary branches of science, ought not to be attempted with 
superficial accomplishments. Much less evil at least is to be 
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apprehended from the excess of a contrary doctrine ; especi- 
ally in this new country, where experience has not yet taught 
us tlie fallacy of mountebank pretensions^ and where men of 
not^ ignorance or disordered intellects are often in higlier 
repute than philosophers, and are supposed not less fitted to 
counteract the diseases and scrutinize the subtile operations 
of the human body. 

The political character Dr. Rush, which we are now to 
consider, was, in the estimation of his contemporaries, highly 
respectable. He was united in sentiments and affections 
with nearly all the distinguished patriots of the revolution. 
He mixed in the most important councils of the nation, and 
his talents as a writer were also faithfully employed in the 
acquisition of our liberty. He not only wrote himself, but in- 
spired other men of talents, who enjoyed more leisure than him- 
self, with the same spirit. He was amongst the first acquaint- 
ances of Thomas Paine in the United States; he instigated, 
planned, and assisted the first compositions of that well known 
writer, which contributed so powerfully to rouse the opposi- 
tion to England, and to support the spirit of the nation in 
times of great despondency and misfortune. In conjunc- 
tion with John Adams, he persuaded Paine to undertake to 
write in defence of the American cause, and suggested the 
title which his first paper bore, viz. Common Sense. He 
was chosen in Jujy, 1776, a representative to the general 
congress, and subscribed his name to the Declaration of 
Independence, wliich had been ratified some time previous 
to his appointment. Independence was the favourite theme 
upon which, during the whole war, he dedicated all his facul- 
ties, and from the extent of his influence, we cannot estimate 
at a low rate his instrumentality in the accomplishment of 
that glorious and splendid enterprise. 
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In irrr^ he was appointed, for the middle department, 
phyaician general of the military hospitals, and in 17BT, a 
member of the convention of Pennsylvania for the adoption - ' 
of the federal constitution, a measure which he warmly ad- 
vocated, as the only means to cement the union^o give sta- 
bility and energy to the gavernment, and to secure respecta- 
bility abroad, and prosperity at home. With the view of 
aiding this most important cause, his labours were incessant. 
Besides making the merits of the proposed constitution the 
subject of his daily enlogium in all companies, he employed 
many honrs during the nights of every week, after the labours 
of his professional duty were over, in answering the objec- 
tions which were made to it, in the newspapers, and in point- 
ing out the benefits which would ensue to the United States 
from its adoption. In a letter to a friend, in a distant state, 
dated October 1, 178r, hesays, " The new federal government 
will be adopted by our state. It is a masterpiece of human 
wisdom, and happily accommodated to the present state of, 
society in America. I now look forward to a golden age. 
The new constitution realises every hope of the patriot, and 
rewards every toil of the hero. My fellow citizens insist 
upon putting me into our state convention, which will meet on 
the last Tuesday of next month. Will my mind bear such 
numerous, complicated, and opposite studies and occupations ? 
I love my country ardently, and have not been idle in pro- 
moting her interests during the session of the convention. 
Every thing published in all our papers, except by "the 
Foreign Spectator," during the whole summer, was the effu- 
sion of my federal principles. Since the convention has 
risen, 1 have been followed by many writers, who have great 
merit. I enclose you Some of my paragraphs, from Hall aad 
Seller's paper, to be republished in your state." 

To the goveniment of his own state he was not less atten- 
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tive. He had always been opposed to the constttution formed 
in the year 1776, on the principle of a single legislative body ; 
and had written much against it^ and in favour of a new one. 
After the convention which formed the federal constitution had 
adjournedj^d published their plan^ he again exerted himself 
on the subject, and had frequent meetings at his house with 
members of the legislature, to fix the outlines of a new form 
of state government. Of this caucus Mr. Clymer and Mr. 
Wynkoop, of Bucks county, were members. 

Although politics, after the revolution, were but a secondary 
object in the scheme of his life, he found himself deeply ab- 
sorbed in the altercation which immediately succeeded it, and 
exerted himself with a rational vehemence for the interests 
of whatever party he thought it his duty to espouse. These 
events are, however, attended by no memorable consequence 
connected with his name, and may be dismissed without par- 
ticular attention. 

He lived long enough to be cured of many visions of great- 
ness and felicity, which he had built up for his country upon 
the base of her republican institutions, and to learn that man- 
kind are not susceptible of all that degree of wisdom, which 
he and many others of his countrymen, in the ardour of pa- 
triotic feeling, had been led to anticipate. In a letter to Dr. 
Ramsay in 1798, he says, **I believe all power, whether he- 
reditary or elective, will always fail of producing order and 
happiness in the hands of man. He alone who created and 
redeemed man is qualified to govern him." 

After the establishment of the federal government, he with- 
drew himself altogether from public life, and devoted the re- 
sidue of his time to his social duties and the exercise of his 
profession. The only oflSce he accepted, as a reward for his 
many services, and which he held for fourteen years, was 
tbat of treasurer of the United States mint ; a charge which 
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added something to bis rrveBues, m ifboot interferuig in any 
way with his professional occupations. 

As a priT»te citizniy be encouraged many useful institu- 
tionsy and held man^ places of honour and confidence. He 
was president of the society for the aliolition of slavery, 
a feature in our institutions which he had regretted 'leeply 
from his earliest >ear8, and to which he remaiited infltixibly 
opposed, until the day erf his death ; he had indeed published 
an essay relative to it, in a volume as early as 1774. He 
was president for some time of the Philadelphia Medical 
Society ; he was also vice president and one of the founders 
of the Philadelphia Bible Society, the constitution of which be 
draughted ; he was one of the vice presidents of the American 
Philosophical Society, and was a member of many other 
literary institutions both in this country and Europe. 

He took a warm interest in the establishment of the Phila- 
delphia Dispensary, in 1786, and served for many years as 
one of the physicians of that institution, tiie good example of 
which was speedily imitated in Boston, New York, Balti- 
more, Charleston, and other cities. He was a principal 
agent in founding Dickenson college at Carlisle, and was 
chiefly instrumental in bringing from Scotland Dr. Nesbit, 
who for several years presided over that institution. In 
order to give a general diffusion of knowledge throughout 
the country, he advocated also the establishment of free 
schools. On this subject he wrote several very sensible and 
eloquent essays, pointing out, at the same time, the objects 
which ought to enter into a system of general instruction 
adapted to the situation of our country, and our republican 
government. He felt a very deep concern in the diminution 
of capital punishments, and as early as the year 1774, had 
called the attention of the public to the subject, by an article 
in the Pennsylvania Pbcket Being an active member of a 
Vol. lU— D 
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society held at the house of Dr. Franklin, Tor ** promoting 
political inquiries/' he there read a dissertation in March 
17S79 on the same subject, entitled ^'an Inquiry into the 
Effects of public Punishments upon Criminals and upon So- 
ciety,'' and followed it up afterwards by an excellent essay 
on the consistency of capital punishments, with reason and 
revelation. In the year 1794, the legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania abolished death as a punishment for all crimes, except 
that of murder in the first degree. Believing that aH human ' 
happiness, and especially when allied with republican insti- 
tutions, was inseparably connected with virtue, he employed 
his pen and eloquence in preserving the integrity of the pub- 
lic morals. This object he strove to promote in all his ad- 
dresses to his pupils, and in all his writings, especially those 
he published on the subject of public instruction. 

His inquiry into the effects of ardent spirits upon the body 
and mind, is written with great fervency and exuberance of 
genius, and is supposed to have contributed not a little to di- 
minish the vice of drunkenness, one which, by ruining health, 
poisons existence, and which has sometimes brought the most 
hopeful virtues and noblest faculties to ridicule and dishonour. 
His essay on this subject he published, that it might be uni- 
versally read, in the form of a pamphlet, and distributed it 
gratuitously amongst the people, through the medium of the 
clergy and religious assemblies. Except Dr. Franklin's "Way 
to Wealth," probably no small publication ever had a more 
extensive circulation, or did more good. He also wrote at 
the same time against tobacco, and has exhibited a frightful 
catalogue of the evils arising from the intemperate use of that 
stimulus. His essay '^ on the Influence of physical Causes on 
the moral Faculty," has been universally admired as one of 
the most profound productions of modern times. He after- 
wards made the "influence of physical causes in promoting 
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an increaw'of the strength and activity of the intelloctnal 
faculties of man," the subject of an intcodactoiy lecture to 
his medical course in the year 1799. 

Tlie last work of Dr. Rush was " Medical Inquiries, and 
Observations upon the Diseases of the Mind," which be pub- 
lished the year before his death. He often said, that he be- 
stowed more labour on this work, than on any he had ever 
composed. He lias embodied in it the result of all bis obser- 
vations and reflexions on the constitution and diseases of the 
mental faculties, made during a long course of practice, par- 
ticularly in the Pennsylvania Hospital ; and of his study of 
various authors who had treated on that interesting subject 
it has been pronounced by very respectable authority, "at 
once a metaphysical treatise on human understanding ; a 
pliysiological theory of oi^nic and thinking life; a code of 
pure morals and religion ; a, book of Uie best maxims to pro- 
mote wisdom and happiness; in fine, a collection of classical^ 
polite, poetical, and sound literature." 

Id all the periods of life, he was remarkable for his atten- 
tion to religious duties, and his reverence for the holy scrip- 
tures. He urges, in all bis writings, the excellency of the 
christian faith, and itH happy influence upon the social habits 
of the country. To bis students he especially recommends it 
as one of the concomitant excellencies and subsidiary accom- 
plislmients of tlie profession. He omitted no possible occasion 
of attending churcli himself, and considered the observance 
of the sabbath, even as a civil institution, a most rational 
policy. On tlie sabbath, he observes, not only refection is 
given to those who are wasted by fatigues, but the idle are 
diverted tnm unprofitable or vicious amusements ; they not 
only acquire pious sentiments, but contract those amiable and 
decorous habits, which dignify and adorn private society. 
When men of conspicnoas reputation neglected the ordinances 
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of the sabbatht he considered them very justly as mischieTOHS 
to thf rvmmunity ; for men who impair the honest and decent 
manners of a state, are not less criminal than they who tram- 

I 

pie upon its laws and institutions. 

He received during his life, besides the general esteem of 
his countrymen, several peculiar marks of public favour. In 
the year 1793. the Board of Health of Philadelphia presented 
him with a large piece of plate, with an appropriate inscrip- 
tion for his gratuitous service to the poor, during the epidemic 
fever of that year. In the year 1805, he received from the 
king of Prussia, a coronation medal, for his replies to queries 
on the yellow fever. In 1807, the queen of Etruria also 
presented him with a goU medal, for a paper on the same 
subject written at her request | and in 1811, he received a 
diamond ring from the emperor of Russia, in testimony 
of the respect in which that potentate held his medical cha- 
racter. 

The useful life of Dr. Rush, whilst yet capable of much 
good to mankind, was terminated on the nineteenth of April, 
1813, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. He had yet expe- 
rienced no diminution of mental faculties, and but few physi- 
cal infirmities. He died of an epidemic, which prevailed at 
that time in Philadelphia, termed typhus or spotted fever, 
after a few days sickness. The spontaneous homage of the 
people on this occasion, affords a decisive and honourable 
testimony of his eminent merits. His dwelling, during the 
last days of his illness, was beset by crowds of citizens, and 
the prayers of thousands, who had experienced his benevo- 
lence, or owed their lives to his skill, were offered to heaven 
for his recovery. The annunciation of his death threw a 
general gloom upon the community, and was accompanied 
with marks of profound grief and affection for his memory. 
The loss of no individual of this country, excepting that of 
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WaBhingtoQ or of Frankliii, wms lamcaieid vkh more mi- 
versal and pathetic demonstrations of wmtow. 

In exterior. Dr. Rush was favoared bj nature with nuuqr 
advantages. He was above the middle size* of a slender bat 
well proportioned figure, and his general deportmeat com- 
manded respect and deference. Those who knew him well, 
and have described him with minute accuracy, tell us that the 
diameter of his head from back to front was uncommonly 
large, that he had a prominent forehead, aquiline nose, highly 
animated blue eyes, with a chin and mouth expressive and 
comely ; his look was fixed, his aspect thoughtful, and the 
general traits of his physiognomy bespoke strength and acti- 
vity of intellect. 

Throughout life he was distinguished by the affability and 
polite manners of a gentleman; and for his excellence in such 
accomplishments his friends have bestowed upon him no ordi- 
nary praises. To please in order to instruct was his favourite 
maxim, and even in old age he retained all the gayety and 
attic spirit of conversation, which eminently distinguished his 
early years. 

As a scholar, he was well versed in ancient and modern 
learning, and was fond of poetry and eloquence, with which 
he relieved the severity of his professional studies, and fur- 
nished fluency and ornament to his style of conversation 
and writing. For his reputation, both literary and profes- 
sional, he was little indebted to any adventitious benefits of 
fortune. He was endowed with good faculties, a penetrating 
mind, a ready apprehension, exuberant imagination, and ex- 
traordinary memory, and these qualities he improved by a 
long course of unwearied study and observation. 

As a physician he has left upon the age in which he lived, 
the impress of his character and genius. In the minds of his 
own countrymen he holds an undisputed pre-eminence, and 
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amongst foreign nations lii.s faino \h univcrflally acknowledged* 
One trait of his character should not be forgotten ; lie was 
eminently charitable to the poor, both in direct dcmations and 
in giving them bin profeHAiona! HerviccH gratuitously, 'riiore 
were also two clasBea of perHons whom he made it a point 
never to charge, anlesA they were in easy cirrumstancrf»— 
clergymen and officers of the revolutionary army. It may 
eerve an a useful example, especially to tlie young, to know, 
that, although he was uniformly charital>le, and towards his 
patients ever forbearing in his charges, where their circum- 
stances made it necessary, yet such was his success in life, 
the result of his great industry and high character, that be- 
sides bringing up a largo family in abundance, and living 
witti liberal hospitality, he left behind him proi)erty of value 
to his familyy accumulated solely by his professicmal earnings, 
never having embarked in any pecuniary speculations. With 
him money became the effect, though it never seemed to have 
been the motive of his exertions* It may indeed be doubted 
whether any medical man ever rendered more gratuitous 
services. He constantly enjoined an attention t(» the sufT.T- 
ings of the indigent upon bis private pupils, and to his public 
class; quoting the remarks of Dr. Boerhaavc that 'Mic es* 
teemed the jmor his best patients, for God was ttieii* jiay- 
master." Payment for medical services was the last object 
of consideration with him; when called to assist a perscm on 
his death-bed, one of the injunctions to his son, was ** to be 
kind to the poor ;*^ and on the day of his funeral, the streets 
were lined with thousands, who shed tears of heart-felt sor- 
row for the loH4 of their kind and humane benefactor. 
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with more than ordinary genius^ and resolved to raise him 
to the profession of a clergyman. He was, therefore, placed 
in" a grammar school to receive the requisite instructions. 
He engaged himself with so much ardour in this pious en- 
terprise, and pursued his studies with so much diligence, that 
before he had reached the eighth year of his age, he had at- 
tained a great reputation, in his class, for industry and 
capacity. 

But these academical honours, and hopes of ecclesiastical 
distinction, were of short duration ; for towards the end of 
the first year his parents discovered that the expense of col- 
legiate instruction would far exceed their slender revenues, 
and he was transferred to a school where, at a charge more 
moderate, he might acquire the common principles of an 
English education. From the latter situation, at the expi- 
ration of twelve months, he was taken home to prosecute the 
business of his father. 

He was now employed, during two years, in tending the 
shop, cutting wicks for candles, filling moulds, and run- 
ning errands ; nor was this period of his life, according 
to his own estimation, wholly unprofitable. By the rigid 
discipline of economy and industry, and by the privations 
aiid disappointments to which he was subject from his indi- 
gent condition, he learnt to accommodate his mind to the 
vicissitudes of fortune; he acquired, also, what he justly 
Talued as no trivial benefit throughout life, an indifference 
for the quality of his nourishment, with the power of regu- 
lating its quantity, as well as that of sleep, by the necessities 
of nature. By these early habits of temperance, he likewise 
seasoned the native vigour of his constitution, which enabled 
him even to an extreme old age to preserve the vivacity of his 
health and spirits. 
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But tbene itudien were not of a nature to reconcile him to 
the humility of \i\n condition^ far which hi« original education 
had already inspired him with no very Ctivourable nentimentif. 
The father al^)9 entertaining a high HcnHo of literary merits 
by applauding the industry and exciting the emulation of hi« 
•on, had contributed not a little to animate hiH ambition. He 
became, therefore, every day, more and more querukiuH and 
diiContente<l ; and hifl averMiouH being c<mttrmed by tlie in- 
creane of bin ago and intelligence, lie regolved, at length, to 
diientbral himself from Uie (ciUiVH of mo rude and inglorious 
an occupation. 

Having pasffed, in his recreations, much time on the water, 
lie had ac<iuired great dexterity in swimming and in the ma* 
nagement of boats; and prompted, it is said, by this kind of 
amusement, he conceived at first an ardent inclination for a 
seafaring life. This scheme he was, however, upon applica- 
tion, though urged with frequent im|H>rtunities, obliged to 
relinquish, a4 his father, who hail already lost a mm uiion 
the sea, violently opiHiseil it. Hut to console him for the 
prohibition, he was permitted to make choice of some business 
more congenial, than that now allotted him, to his genius and 
inclinations. 

For this purpose he was conducted through the town of 
Boston, by his father, to inspect the various trades ; and 
after much search and deliberation, he commenceil the busi- 
ness of a culler. At this he remained the stipulated time of 
probation, but the sum required as the fee of apprenticeship 
being thought exorbitant, he was constrained to abandon it ; 
and no oti^v occasion intervening, of placing him advanta- 
geously, he wan finally bound to his own brother, as the 
printer of a newspaper. To this business he entertained no 
particular dislike; but t/i the obligation of an indenture, 
which appears to have been exacted by tlu) father's advice. 
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to restrain his roving inclinations, he submitted with a yery 
unwilling acquiescence. The choice was, however, fortunate, 
and proved, in the issue^ extremely beneficial in promoting 
his interest and reputation. 

Having now entered upon a* more respectable employment, 
or one more suited to his natural inclinations, he pursued it 
with the most laborious industry ; and soon reached, in the 
art of printing, an ingenuity, not usually at that time at* 
tained in America. The ordinary intervals of labour, and 
days of recreation, he employed, not after the example of 
most of his age, in idleness or dissipation, but in the increase 
of his mechanical knowledge and mental accomplishments. 
Even the devotions of the Sabbath, notwithstanding the 
pious vigilance of his parents, were frequently neglected ; 
his meals postponed, and sometimes forgotten ; and very 
often whole nights consumed in the pursuit of some favourite 
study. 

He read, about this time, a work in recommendation of 
vegetable diet, and resolved to abstain altogether from the 
use of meat ; a practice which he observed, for several years^ 
with various advantages ; for besides promoting his health 
and clearness of understanding, as he remarks, it enabled 
him, of the sum usually expended in his boarding, to reserve 
about one third for the purchase of books ; and finally, by 
the unceremonious simplicity of his repasts, which consisted 
but of a few biscuits, and a glass of water, with the occasional 
addition of some raisins, he made no inconsiderable acquisi- 
tion of time, for the perusal of the books which his meritori- 
ous economy had procured him. 

Amongst the authors, which accident opportunely offered 
to his notice, was an odd volume of the Spectator. The 
charms of this writer took possession of his affections, for 
some time to the exclusion of every otlier study. He attempted 
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to imitate his style ; and the series of compositions, of which 
he has given an account in his Memoirs, that he used for this 
imitatton, is entitled to no ordinary praise ; for under the 
most judicious superintendence, few indeed have employed a 
process more rational, or one Which has been approved by a 
more ample and evident success: and that he had the skilly 
lit an age, when others are scarcely acquainted with the 
lowest elements of literature, to estimate such writers as 
Addison, affords no doubtful proof of his excellent taste and 
judgment, and of the elevated sentiments he had received 
from nature. 

Having ^ failed altogether in Arithmetic, whilst at school/' 
and now ashamed of his deficiency in a science so necessary 
and so universal, he procured a book, and by his unaided 
exertions soon attained a sufficient knowledge of it ; adding^ 
at the isame time, some acquaintance with English grammart 
geometry, and navigation. He studied, likewise, Locke 
on the Understanding, the Logic of the Port Royal, and 
the Memorabilia of Xenophon. From the perusal of the 
latter author, he contracted a fondness for the character of 
Socrates ; and his manner of reasoning and moralizing he 
afterwards followed with extreme predilection: nor since the 
age of the Athenian philosopher, has there existed, perhaps, 
in the knowledge of mankind, an individual so fitted, by a 
conformity of sentiments and inteliecte, for this laudable and 
splendid imitation. 

To the reading of Xenophon he ascribes the correction of 
many evil habits and propensities. He was addicted to 
sophistical argument, disputation and contradiction: indulg- 
ing, according to his own acknowledgment, in a disposition 
to raillery, often without prudence or generosity ; and in his 
early youth, yet ignorant of the laws of propriety, uncon- 
•cioas of the impotence of human reason, was presumptuous 
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and perttnadotis in his opinions. It is to tbe contnry prac- 
tice, which he assamed, after the precepts and example of 
Socrates^ ^f urging his sentiments with moderation, and of 
enlisting, by his own modesty, tbe vanity of other men in 
hitf flavour, that he ascribes the powerful influence he always 
maintained in the community, and tbe success of the nume- 
rous enterprises in which he engaged for the honour and 
ornament of his country. 

It was during his apprenticeship that he attempted his 
first literary compositions; of which we may give some 
account Of his intellectual progress the details cannot be 
unwelcome, and are perhaps not less fertile of instruction 
than the more turbulent incidents of his political life. 

Though born with a genius more favourable to science 
than to polite letters, he was first ambitious of the reputation 
of a poet, and having produced many verses in secret, he at 
length exhibited a specimen of his performance, with much 
diffidence and hesitation, to his friends with great approba^ 
tion ; and encouraged by this first success he published soon 
after, in a more laborious composition, two ballads, which 
on account of some occasional interest of. the subject, were 
likewise applauded, and read through the town of Boston 
with avidity ; but his father, who appears to have possessed 
no contemptible judgment in these matters, seeing that the 
progress of his son's more useful occupations might be re- 
tarded, or his genius perverted by this inclination for rhym- 
ingf by criticising ironically his verses, and reminding him 
of the proverbial beggary of poets, discouraged him from this 
species of composition. He persuaded him, however, as a 
means of procuring fortune and reputation, to endeavour to 
attain excellence in prose, and to this object the young Frank- 
lin now directed his ambition. 
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Tbe newspaper conducted by his brother, being the only 
Tehicle of the kind in New England, and the second which 
had been established in America, engrossed^ with much in- 
terest, the attention of the public. The most accomplished 
scholars of the town contributed to its importance by their 
communications ; and many critics, assembling daily at the 
printing-office, discussed the merits of the original produc- 
tions which appeared in it. Franklin, who had already 
caught the rage of publication, being impatient to discorer 
the public opinion of his abilities, disguised ingeniously his 
handwriting, and sent anonymously a paper, which he had 
composed with great care, to the inspection of these critics ; 
and having set up the type Iiimself, awaited, with timorous 
anxiety, the decision of its merits. On the next day, his 
composition being produced, was read, commented, and ap- 
plauded ; and he enjoyed the ^< exquisite pleasure,^' as he 
terms it, of listening to his own praises; which were be- 
stowed at least without flattery, and though fraught, perhaps, 
with no extraordinary taste or intelligence, contributed to 
encourage his youthful iiopes, and animate his future ex- 
ertions. 

He continued his clandestine correspondence in a succes- 
sion of pieces, which met a still more favourable reception, 
and amongst the readers of the journal excited a lively 
desire of discovering the author. Nor did the vanity of 
Franklin long suffer them to labour under the burtlien of 
curiosity. 

But this literary success was soon followed by conse- 
quences which marred his agreeable prospects, and changed 
in some degree tbe destinies of his life. His writings in the 
new8pa])er soon ])rocured him the notice of the roost distin- 
guished persons of the town, wlio regarded liim as a youth of 
uncommon abilities. lie began, therefore, mc may reasona- 
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bly imaginey to entertain sentiments above the common 
drudgery of his business, and perhaps obeyed his brother 
with a less willing submission. The brother, on the other 
hand, who was not remd.rkable for any superiority of intel- 
lect^ or generosity of mind, observed this growing credit of 
his apprentice with jealousy ; and considering his praises as 
a tacit reproach of his own inferiority, was much more in- 
clined to depreciate than magnify his merit From these 
principles of discord many quarrels and contentions arose 
between them, which were heightened gradually by petty 
provocations to a degree of inextinguishable rancour, and 
though sometimes composed by the father, to whose arbitra- 
tion they mutually appealed, burst out again with increased 
animosity, till at length the brother, under sanction of his 
age and privilege of master, resorted to blows in support of 
his authority. 

This brother, on account of some libellous publication 
inserted in his paper, of which the author's name was refused, 
was about this time imprisoned, and restricted by an award 
of the court from any further exercise of his editorial func- 
tions. To evade the latter part of the sentence the young 
Franklin, by a fictitious agreement, became nominal pro- 
prietor and editor ; and in this capacity, during the incarce- 
ration of his brother, defended him with great spirit and 
generosity, publishing several strictures, remarkable for wit 
and satire, against the members of the government. For 
this gratuitous defence, however, in which he had incurred 
the displeasure of the administration, the brother appears 
to have entertained no very profound gratitude, for after 
his enlargement he not only retained his ill-natured pas- 
sions, but renewed his system of flagellation with increased 
severity. 
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^>ii mtiJiuitkNi <if thif AesigB, Ids brolkcr^s 
mdi^miy pntin^A, ja bis iiatiTC phcc^ aD lilies of 
iN«fit ; and it beraoK B«ceis»rjr that he dKMM seek dmkere 
tli« m^sknn i^ malMxttoot* He had, besides, ia the Iciitj «f 
y^mihM f:onv#TsalkMi, ezrited amongst the pioos iahabitaflte 
«/ H^fHUfUf mt$mn apprebewrions oonceming the paritr rf his 
rtiliptmn principles ; and bis politics lilLewise had broaght 
liim intii disreputation with several of the distinguished mem- 
bers of government ; and having, in this emergency, finiiid a 
vessel in tlie harbour, bound to New YoriL, he engaged a pas- 
sage snil embarked abruptly for that city. 

TMh evasion and breach of obligation, although his inden- 
ture hful been previounly cancelled for the benefit of his bro- 
tlier, Franklin lias comprehended, with more generosity than 
Justice, amongHt the errors of his life. Corporal punishment, 
ir at all juHiiflable, belongs only to parental tenderness toin- 
lllc.f, and th» unnatural delegation of such authority tends, 
]N*rhnpN nion^ than any single cause, to degrade human nature, 
and to projmgate slavoiT' amongst mankind. Obedience to 
a bonrllcrnt government is, amongst individuals and nations, 
without doubt an lumourablo injunction; and also to rebel 
ngainst tyranny, is, especially in America, not thought in- 
glorious. Iliippy ! if in humble life, under the rigours of po- 
voi>ty and pri'scM'utions of misfortune, all men should retain, 
like Franklin, the sentiment of their dignity, and the remem- 
braiu'e that there are natural rights paramount to civil or 
IMilitical obligations. 



To tbe severe and arbitrary npirit of this brotlier, he aa- 
cribes, however, tbe first ipaprefiBions of that hatred of tyran- 
ny, which influenced alLtbe actjons and opinions of his future 
life. The application of the lash, in admitting this conse- 
quence, is indeed less a cause of regret, than resistance to it 
ia a jnst subject of commendation. 

After a prosperous voyage of a few days, be landed at New 
York, where having endeavoured, for some time in vain, to 
procure occupation, be proceeded onwards with a faint hope 
of better fortune, to Pliiladelphia. After much tntennediata 
fatigue from travelling on foot, or the rowing of a Iroat ; and 
having, more than once, had occasion to repent of hia fugitive 
expedition, he arrived in that city. He now perceived him- 
self, at the age of seventeen years, thrown upon the mercy of 
the world ; at the distance of four hundred milea from his 
native home, without a fnend or counsellor ; with scarce a 
hope of employment ; and of the slender provision of money 
which he had carried with him, but a single dollar remaining 
in his pocket. 

His appearance at Philadelphia, on this occasion, if we 
compare it with many succeeding incidents of his Ufe, was 
not a little romantic. He is represented as making hia en- 
trance into Market street with a roll of bread under each 
fvm ; with his pockets enormously distended by shirts and 
stockings, which he bad crammed into them on leaving the 
boat, and thus accoutred, walking, in the aolemnity of a Sun- 
day morning, through the principal streets of the city. An 
appearance so singular drew upon him, even in those days of 
rustic simplicity, the observation of the inhabitants ; among 
others, of his future wife, in whose eyes be made, it seems, 
«a very awkward and ridiculous figure." Having eat a 
portion of his bread and bestowed the remainder on a fellow 
passenger, he sought a draught of water from the Ddaware ; 
Vol. III.— F 
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and being aft^nirards borne, by the passing crowd, to a meet- 
ing of Quakers, sat down amongst them and slept until the 
end of the service, when he was admonished by one of the 
congregation to retire* 

But two printing houses were, at that time, established in 
Philadelphia, in one of which he happily obtained employ- 
ment as compositor ; and instigated by the necessities of his 
condition, by the ardour which enterprising youth feels in the 
first enjoyment of liberty, and sensible that ho had now to 
commence life with no other pretensions than such as he de- 
rived from personal merit, he exerted in his business the most 
studious and indefatigable industry. In his private affairs, 
he observed a scrupulous and parsimonious economy ; was 
seen, during the usual hours of recreation, at the occupations 
of his trade, and in all his actions maintaining a strict puno- 
tuality and regularity of conduct, he soon drew upon him the 
observation of the public, and filled the town with his praises. 
By such arts he procured mtmey against emergency, and 
friends whose patronage contributed to his future reputation 
and fortune. 

But a short period since his arrival in Philadelphia had 
elapsed, when he was surprised by a visit from the governor 
of the province, sir William Keith, whom, by his solicitation, 
he accompanied to a neighbouring hotel ; shared his wine and 
conversation, and received a general invitation to his house, 
which he afterwards frequented, with many tokens of kind- 
ness and hospitelity. For this distinguished attention, he was 
indebted, especially, to the perusal of a letter he had written 
to a friend at New Castle, from which the govei*nor, learning 
the history of his recent adventure-s, bad conceived a favour- 
able opinion of his spirit and abilities. 

As a farther mark of his attachment, he proposed that 
Franklin should commence business on his own account, of- 
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foi'ing in ftid of the proje''t his ovn inflmncef the interest of 
his rrienda, md the printing of the gorernment ; and urged 
him to return to Boston, with hia reconimendatinn, to solidt 
the concnrrence of hia father. Franklin, armed with this 
powerful interceeeion, not doubting of succeaa, wan easily pre- 
vailed on to fall in with the scheme ; he therefore commenced 
his journey, and ^ter an absence of seven months* re-ap- 
peared in his native town. By his relations, with the ex- 
ception of the brother only, who retained a consciousness of 
his injurious treatment towards him, be waa received with aa 
aflngctionate welcome. Of his brother also he conciliated tlM 
favonr, on a subseqaent visit ; and in retribution for the blows 
be had received, tooli in chaise one of his sons, whom he ia> 
strurted in his trade and established in business. In the prin- 
cipal object of his present visit, however, he proved unsnc- 
cessfnl ; for his father advised bim, by reason of bis age and 
inexperience, to lay aside all further thoughts of his enter- 
prise, and to the same effect wrote to his p»tron the governor. 
He returned, therefore, and reiuming his station with his for- 
mer master, pursued bis trade with the same assiduous atten- 
tion. The notice he received from the great stimulated hia 
industry, and added to the prepossessions which the pub- 
lic already entertained in his favour. 

But the zeal of the governor, it appears, was not cooled 
by interruption. He invited Franklin still more frequently 
to bis house, where he treated him always with the same polite- 
ness and aOkbility, and resolved at last to acquire for him- 
self the exclusive faononr of giving success to their projected 
entoiprise. He encouraged bim to proceed by a vessel of 
government, then ready to sail, for London, that he might 
make interest with booksellers, and, under his patronage, pro- 
cure such materials as were requisite for his establishment; 
a pK^KMdtion which Franklin readily accepted ; and full of 
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grAiitudis to bi« generous bemslkf .tor, einburkftd on \\\% voyage ; 
nor WM it until bi« arrival In a foreign i*/>utiiryy three thounand 
milee rnmi Ihh native lionie, tliat lie |K*ra^ivedf witli HMionjfib- 
ment, no proviHion, not evrn that wblrh tlie immediate e«igen- 
v\tm of biH rondtiion rcfjuireil, had been made for him % that 
in London bin |mtron waM witliout rredit, and that be waN 
much leNH aided than dinbonoiired by bin rreilenttalii* lt« 
wan now involved in the moHt diMtn^KHful pnrplexitiee ; ee- 
dured from a proM|N*rouH bu«int*»M) all bin othi^r HcbemeN 
interrupted, and waH turned looNe a Htranger amidNt the r^nn* 
petition of a vaHt <:ity to Htruggle for tin* nieaoN of NubNiHteniser 

TIiIh govrrnor* it ap|H»arM« b(*ing a man of good natured 
and ofticiouN vanity, waH ifxtremcly Nubjei:t to theHe ffta of 
romanijr! bt^nevolen^(^ He was deMtitute of money, and 
therefore laviHh of promiNeN ; and ft'om a d«Nire of diffuidng a 
refNirt of liiN getieroMity through tliie world, engagi*d liimHelf 
often in iif:hem«N of patronage beyond \m rnpaiiity to aiuumi- 
plinh* He |>«frfonnt^d, lioweverf many pernonal Nervi(;eN, and 
where money woh not refiuircd, wan a man of unbounded libe- 
rality. Kraiildtn, then^fortt, notwithHtanding thi{ rude impo- 
wition prartJHed upon hiw inexperience, i^ntertained againt^t 
him no laNting animonity ; but writi^H in IiIh Memoir«i, of tbtf 
many wIni* lawn whir.h he mad« ; of hirt exrelh^ni i:apa<!ity for 
government, and the many worthy (jualitieH wbirJi be poHMeHS- 
edt to redr.em bin trivial inifierfectionM. 

Franlclin wan much embarranHed concerning (he measures 
which, In tliia difficult emergency, be ought tf> purf»ue ; but 
bad too much force of character, bail be4»ji too much ac^cuaiomed 
to viciaaitudt*., und wan too fertile in expeilient, to aink into a 
puHillanimouH dejei^tion. Uinm the whole, tbia diaapiN)int' 
ment, aa it furniahed him the op|H)rtunity of increaaing bit 
ai><piaintani:e with ttie world ; of improving tlie eaaen tial 
knowleilge of hia profeaaion ; and of reaumiiig» on bia return 
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to Amoricaf his career with greater confidepce aud pi-osjiecto 
of success, is to be regarded only as a temporary cala- 
mity. 

Uo obtained employment in one of tiie most considerable 
printing houses in London* and by his industry soon secured 
the esteem and favour of his patrons. By his temperate 
habits and rigid economy he procured, not only a decent sub- 
sistence fur himself, but the means also of relieving the ne- 
cejisities of his friends. Ralph, one of his literary associates 
of Philadelphia! having, in the sunsliine of his magnificent 
holies, become the companion of his voyage, was now involved 
in his calamities, and having no other trade tban that of an 
author, was prevented from starving, wholly by his benefac- 
tions. This Ralph, who remained in England the remainder 
of his life, having sustained many valiant struggles against 
poverty, received at last a {lension from the British govern- 
ment, as historian ; and by an officious libel upon Pope^ has 
established, in the Dunciad, his reputation as a poet. 

During his short i*esidence in London, Franklin pursued 
his private studies with so much diligence, and discovered so 
generous an ambition for literary improvement, as caused 
him to be regarded by the ingenious part of his acquaintance 
with gi*eat partiality. He obtained, by subscription, access 
to an extensive library^ and was prompted by some occasional 
interests of tlie subject, or by an impertinent inclination for 
scribbling, to compose a small pamphlet upon Deistical Meta- 
physics. This served^ at tliat time, to diffuse his name 
amongst tlie multitude, and procui*ed him a favourable intro- 
duction to several persons of distinguished infidelity ; amongst 
others, to Mandeville^ who hailed him as a youth of very pro- 
mising abilities. 

This youthful levity on the subject of religion^ when he 
had acquired a rijier age and more ample intelligence, he 
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emphatically condemned ; but the extreme aversion which, 
in common with all men of honest feelings* he entertained 
for that senseless dogmatism and mischievous intolerance 
which prevailed amongst the sects of his time, in America 
as well as in Europe, led him sometimes to express senti- 
ments on religions subjects, that were not always approved. 
Honest men he believed, without any regard to religious de- 
nominations, were equally entitled to esteem, and he even 
procured at Philadelphia, the establishment of a church, in 
which all sects might worship according to the dictates of 
their own conscience. He insisted that in discussing the 
mysteries of our faith, much less time should be spent than 
in practising the duties which it enjoins ; and, indeed, in all 
the business of his life, in morals and politics, as well as re- 
ligion, he was much more an advocate for practice than specn- 
lation* Of the pure and innocent service of the Deity, how- 
ever, and of the essential doctrines of Christianity, no man 
has ever spoken with a more pious and submissive reve- 
rence ; and with a conduct so pre-eminently virtuous as that 
of Franklin, we should offer an injury to religion, in sup- 
posing him an enemy to its prevalence or a stranger to its 
benignity. 

Having resided for a year and a half in the British capi- 
tal, and growing tired of the uniformity of his life, he coii- 
rcrted a scheme, with an enterprising companion, of travelling 
through the continent of Europe. Another project, also, he 
had in view, of establishing a school of natation ; some feats 
of activity having spread an admiration for his skill in that 
art amongst the nobility; but by the accidental intervention 
of a mercantile acquaintance, who was at this time preparing 
merchandise to be transported to Pennsylvania, these designs 
were interrupted. By a promise of contributing to his future 
elevation in business, he was solicited by this friend to ac- 
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compmiiy him as a clerk ; an oftr, whkh his Bacural pre- 
possessioas in faToar of kis iMtirr eoaBti7 did not pmait 
him to refase; and on Ac twenty-second of Jnly, 1726, they 
set sail tor America. 

During the leisnre of this Tojage, be emploTed hianelf in 
marking dovn its incidents in a jonmal. and liaving now 
reached the twentj-first year of his age« and thinking it on* 
becoming the character of man, to whom heai en has imparted 
intelligence and reason, to fluctnate without a design throvgh 
life, he rcsoWed to fonn some plan for his future conduct, by 
which he might promote his fortune^ and procure respect and 
reputation in aociety. This plan is prefaced by the following 
reflections. *^ Those who write of the art of poetry, teidi 
US, that if we would write what would he worth the reading. 
we ought always, befotr we begin^ to form a regular deMi gn 
of our piece ; otherwise we diall be in damger of Incongruity* 
I am apt to think it is the same as to life* I hare nerer fizod 
a regular design in life : by which means it has been a con- 
fused Tariety of diHamt scenes. I am now entering upon a 
new one : let me, therefore^ make some refioluiiuns. aftd form 
sooMt scheme of action, that, henceforth, I may lire in aU 
re sp ec ts like a rational creature.'' 

To these remarks he annexed a series of rules and BKiral 
principles, which, at the sasw time, they show his nobk ar- 
donr far Tirtue. may afford to others, animated with the same 
^irit, no unprofitable example. They are partly as follow 

^ I resolTC to be extremely frugal for Bt»me time, until I 
pay what I owe. 

*<To speak the truth in every instance, and give no onr 
expectations that are not likely to be arswered. but aim a1 
sinoerity in every word and aciioo — ^tbe most amiable excel 
lenoe in a rational being. 
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^'To apply myself industrioasly in whatever businera I 
take in band, and not divert my mind by any foolish project 
of growing suddenly rich ; for industry and patience are the 
surent means of plenty. 

** I resolve to speak ill of no man whatevert not even in a 
matter of truth ; but rather by some means excuse the faults 
I hear chargcd'upon others, and, upon proper occasions^ speak 
all the good I know of every body, kcJ* 

To these resolutions, although they were formed in the ar« 
dour of a youthful imagination, he adhered, with a scru- 
pulous fidelity ; and the foundation, we must admit, was not 
unworthy of the superstructure he afterwards reared upon it. 

He arrived in Philadelphia on the eleventh of October, and 
embarked upon his new-adopted profession. By his applica- 
tion to business he soon gained the esteem and favour of his 
employer, was about to be appointed supercargo to the West 
Indies, and already entertained magnificent hopes of prospe- 
rous fortune. We cannot doubt, with the qualities of indus- 
try, economy, and enterprise wliich marked his character, 
that, by pursuing this business, he had transcended the usual 
honours of the counting house ; but the sudden decease of his 
patron internipted all his dreams of affluence and felicity ; 
he was once more thrown out of employment, and sunk again 
into the obscurity of a journeyman printer. 

lie entered the service of his former master, a man of 
noted insolence and ignorance ; from whom, at the expiration 
of a few months, he was impelled by rude treatment to a separa- 
tion ; an event which exposed him, for a while, to new vex- 
ations and difficulties, but served to hasten the accomplish- 
ment of a more important scheme which had principally 
omipipd his mind, — the establishing of business on his own 
arrouiit. By the incessant fluctuation of his life this project 
appeared indeed to be attended with little probability of sue- 
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cfesa ; but the knowledge he had acquired of his profession 
happily supplied hia pecuniary deficiency, and procured him 
& partner, more fortunate and less stcilful, who furnishing the 
means reriuisito to the enterprise, lie was enabled, at last, to 
bring thia great object of his wishes to a happy issue. 

The prospect now opened to his view furnished a more 
powerful incentive to his ambition ; and having to encounter, 
in the commencement of his business, a competition with 
others long since established, it is in this emergency of his 
life, that he employed the most indefatigable and laborious 
activity. From the earliest to the latest hours, he was seen 
busied in the objects of his trade ; in thecom|)ositionof types, 
preparing of stationary, and often transporting it in a wheel- 
barrow through the ati-eets of the city ; abstaining not only 
from the common recreations of his age, but even from his 
favourite passion of reading, except in the secrecy of the 
night, lest he should incur the imputation of indolenecor dis- 
sipation. This studious gravit)' of deportment, carried so 
for I>eyond what is usual to his age, and so congenial :to the 
demure and stately habits which prevailed, at that time, in 
the society in which he lived ; added to the punctuality and 
fidelity with which he fulfilled hisengagements, soon procured 
him a very extensive and honourable acr|uaintance. These 
enabled him to give extension to his business ; and at last to 
get rid of a worthless partner, who embarrassed his plans 
and operations. 

In the preceding portion of his life, he had subsisted wholly 
kt the mercy of fortune ; exposed to a perpetual vicissitude of 
inspiring hopes and vexatious disappointments. From this pe- 
riod, theobstructions which had hithertolimited his genius, and 
prejudiced his interests, were in a great measure removed ; and 
In bis subsequent career, though circnmvented by man; diffl- 
cnltiee and engaged perpetually in the roost complicated or dan- 
Voi. III.— fi 
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gerotis enterpriHc^t he conducted them all with uiiifcirin nuccenn 
and felicity* and advanced with a i\rm and undeviating Htep in 
the progrcHHof iVirtuue and prererment* In eevicwing thih pe- 
riod of Uin UiHVivyf lie has remarked with a getierouH pride, 
that he had paM»cd through the Hlorms of youth, notwith- 
standing hJH expoHure to evil company, witli an unhullied re- 
putatioM, and under the preHHure of the nioHt imminent ne- 
cesNiticH; that he had u^ed no cringing HnbmiHMi4inM ; or re- 
Horti'd to no meaniicHH of expedient for a subNiHtence. 

Tn 1730 he married a lady whone maiden name wan Bead ; 
whom he had courted before Iiih departure for England, had 
forgotU'M (hiriiif^ his absence, and now espoused in her widow- 
hood. She had suflcred many injuries from the volatile af- 
fections of a former husband ; with the present one she lived 
in full enjoyment of connubial harmony, and by her,virtue», 
as well as by her misfortunes, appears to have merited so 
auspicious a connexion. To others Franklin has recom- 
mended his own example of early marriage, as an incitement 
to industry, a pledge of honesty, and especially, as a pre- 
ventive against disreputable attachments ; from which ho 
was himself not entirely exemiit. An advice which, as long 
as tlie means of existence are practicable, as it corresponds 
with the dis|msitions of human nature, will rarely be cpies- 
tioned or disobeyed. But when communities have reached 
that degree of depravation, in which wealth only is revered 
and virtuous poverty is neglected • when industry is no longer 
a safeguard from (umtempt or misery ; this doctrine of 
Franklin, under nmny circumstances, becomes a just subject 
of reprobation. 

Boon after his return to America he instituted, in connex- 
ion with several young men of respectable character and abi- 
lities, a club, of which he has spoken with great aifection in 
his Memoirs, denominated ^'Thc Junto," in which were dig 
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cussed scientific, moral, and political subjects; an association 
which endured with undiminished reputation for rhirty years, 
and was at last succeeded by the present Philosopiiical So- 
ciety. It had a very salutary influence in promoting econo- 
my, virtue and public institutions ; and not only in creating a 
literary emulation amongst its member.^, but in diffusing a 
curiosity for letters in the community. Of the beneficent na- 
ture of the club, a conjecture may be drawn from the ques- 
tions which preceded their debates ; some of which are as fol- 
low : 

" Have you met with any thing, in the author you last 
read, remarkable, or suitable to be communicated to the 
Junto ? particularly in history, morality, poetry, physic, 
travels, mechanic arts, or other parts of knowledge. 

** Do you know any fellow-citizen, who has lately done a 
worthy action, deserving praise and imitation ? or who has 
lately committed an error, proper for us to be warned against 
and avoid ? 

** What unhappy effects of intemperance have you lately 
observed or heard of ? of imprudence ? of passion ? or of any 
other vice or follv ? 

" What happy efffects of temperance ? of prudence ? of mo- 
deration ? or of any other virtue ? 

'* Do you think of any thing at present, in which the Jun- 
o m ay be serviceable to mankind ? to their country, to their 
friends, or to themselves ? 

** Hath ally deserving stranger arrived in town since last 
meeting, that you heard of ? and what have you heard or ob- 
served of his character or merits ? and whether think you, it 
lies in the power of the Junto to oblige him, or encourage him 
as he deserves ? 

** Do you know of any deserving young beginner lately 
set up, whom it lies in the power of the Junto any way to en- 
courage ? 
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** Have you lately observed any encroachment on tne just 
liberties of the people ? 

*^ Hath any body attacked your reputation hUtly ? and what 
can the Junto do towards securing it ? 

**l8 there any man whose friendship you w;»ot, ?\nd which 
the Junto, or any of them, can pi*ocure for you r 

**Havc you lately heard any member's charaf>t*.r attacked^ 
and how have you defended it ?" 

As a qualification of admission, it was reqvsM*ed also, 
that each member should answer to the foil r\vl*icr ^ues- 
tions : 

** Do you sincerely declare that jou love mankind in ge- 
neral ; of what profession or religion soever P 

'' Do you think any person ought to be harmed in his body, 
name, or goods, for mere speculative opinions, or his exter- 
nal way of worship ? 

^*Do you love truth for truth's sake, and will you endea- 
vour impartially to find and receive it yourself and communi- 
cate it to others ?" 

The exigencies in whicli Franklin had passed his early 
youth, and the expedients he was forced to employ, that he 
might improve his fortune, drew him from all barren specu- 
lations towai*ds those only, which might tend to ameliorate 
the condition and happiness of his species. All his leading 
enterprises appear to have been undertaken with a view to the 
public good ; and even to those which might seem indifferent, 
he gave the same tendency. From incidents however minute, 
he extracted some salutary moral which had escaped vulgar 
observation. To practise virtue and propagate it amongst 
mankind, he convsidered as the common business of his life, 
nor did he suffer any effort which might contribute to that 
purpose to remain unemployed. Like LycMrgus, he wished 
that the praise of virtue and coatempt of vice should be iater- 
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woTen with all the actioiM and iKarovnM o# 
such images as tended to eleTate tbe (suicj and ealightf tke 
understanding, Aiioatd be perpetual! j exhibited to tkbr ohscr- 
Yation. £veii upon the corrent atia of thecDsntrj, as it was 
exposed to the frequent ia«pecrion of the maltitade, be adna- 
ed that instead of the image of a king or an emperor^ ^nmt 
pioufi or prudential maxioi should be engraf en^ which ought 
leave a salutary impression upon the B&ind. 

In 1732* he commenced, and continued for twentj-ftirc 
years, tlie publication of *^ Poor Richard's Almanac ;'^ a work 
of modest pretension and of humble title, which his fertile 
genius rendered, in addition to its ofility as a calendar, 
subservient to tbe most essential interests of the r^mmanity ; 
especially by the diffusion of instruction amongst that class 
of the people, who by their p^iverty or laborious occupations, 
are usually deprived of this advantage. Those spaces which, 
ina work of that kind, are commonly filled with useless me- 
morials, or unmeaning observations, he occupied with moral 
sentences, precepts of economy » rules for the preservation of 
healthy and such general principles of instruction as were 
most accommodated to the purposes of common life ; and these 
he clothed in a familiarity of expression, a proverbial brevity 
am^ simplicity, which rendered them acceptable to tbe hum- 
blest as well as the most improved capacity* Of this Al- 
manac, ten thousand ci>pies were distributed in America 
every year. The last, of 1757, in which he collected the 
principal matter of the preceding numbers, was republished 
in various forms in Great Britain, and thence translated into 
foreign languages, was disi)ersed and read with great avidity 
throughout the whole continent of Europe. 

This sententious method, for which his writings and con- 
versations show that he entertained a constant partiality, is, 
perhaps, the most efficient as well as most popular mode that 
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could be devised for the inculcation of knowledge ; for a tmtb 
thus conveyed^ is not only recommended by poignancy and 
precision of expression, but standing' independent, and as 
it were, a corollary from the experience of life, is retained 
by the memory when more elaborate reasonings are for- 
gotten. 

To his printing establishment, he attached^ about this 
time, a newspaper ; which, besides the discussion of politics, 
he replenished with productions of poetry, history, eloquence, 
and such other subjects of polite literature, as he supposed 
would improve the taste and morals of his country. This 
paper, it is said, he kept unpolluted by scurrility, malignant 
])ersonalities, or indecent arrogance, and sustained it in re- 
putation, in those days, without departing from the sober 
rules of propriety. 

In considering how much enthusiasm, in politics and re- 
ligion, is often excited by the association of men into parties, 
he conceived a project of creating a sect to inculcate the 
moral obligation, and to watch over the interests of virtue. 
This design he embraced with great zeal and alacrity, but 
the multiplicity of his business did not permit him to carry 
it into operation ; nor is there any great reason to suppose 
that all his influence and activity had ever brought it to a 
successful conclusion. It was, however, the invention of a 
generous mind, and must add to our admiration of his cha- 
racter. It would, indeed, be a great blessing to humanity, 
could such a scheme of philanthropy be accomplished ; could 
.the honest part of the species, with the same ardour and 
unanimity, be united for the protection of the social welfare, 
as knaves and profligates for the destruction of it. 

Having committed several of the leading principles of this 
honest enterprise to paper, he has preserved them in his me- 
moirs. Amongst other objects, there is a religious creed. 
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\?hich he had intended to be subscribed bj each member^ ex- 
pressed in the foihiwing words : 

'^ I believe that there is one God, who made all things. 

'* That he governs the world bj his providence. 

** That he ought to be worshipped by adoration, prayer, 
and thanksgiving. 

^But that the most acceptable service ti> God, is doing 
good to man. 

** That the soul is immortaL 

^^And that God will certainly reward virtue and punish 
vice, either here or hereafter.** 

Believing that those who attempt a reformation of the 
world, should themselves be irreproachable, he very reason- 
ably accompanied his splendid theory of popular i-eform, by 
a rigid scrutiny of his private conduct. For this purpose he 
had recourse to an expedient with which he was for some 
time greatly enamoured; by the means of which* it appears^ 
he even entertained the hope of arriving at ^ moral perfec* 
tion.'* Having written upon a tabular catalogue, all those 
virtues which he thought essential to the perfection of the hu- 
man character, he made upon this scale, every evening, a 
diligent examination of his conduct during each day ; a prac- 
tice which he pursued with his usual inflexibility of resolu- 
tion, until such habits were confirmed as rendered this cir- 
cumspection unnecessary ; and although he fell short of his 
ultimate ambition, he ascribes to '< this little artifice** much 
of the happiness of his life. Those who attempt impracti- 
cable objects, often accomplish purposes to which human 
frailty were otiierwise inadequate. Of the process he ob- 
served in this enterprise, he has left in his life a circumstan- 
tial detail, which will be perused, at least by those who are 
emulous of this species of glory, with applause and admira- 
tion. 



• 
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In the mean time he remitted nothing of his usual diligence 
in literary application. A few hours of each day were set 
apart for study, during which he qualified himself for dis- 
cussing the political interests of his country. He acquired 
also a comi>etent knowledge of the Italian and Spanish Ian- 
guagesy and of the Latin, the rudiments of which he had 
been taught in his early youth. He studied, likewise* the 
French, and attained a greater pi'oficiency in that language 
than is usually acquired by a foreigner ; for he composed 
with accuracy, and conversed with almost the fluency of 
a native. Amongst his confederates of the '^ Junto," he 
obtained a small collection of books, for the purpose of 
reference in their debates, to which many volumes being 
occasionally superadded^ he procured, at length, the esta- 
blishment of the Philadelphia Library. This was tiie first 
institution of the kind in America ; but fi*om its manifest 
convenience and utility, the example was soon followed 
through the other towns of the provinces, and had a sensible 
influence, it is said, upon the manners of the inhabitants; 
for, the people being yet unemployed in less innocent recrea- 
tions, undebauched by the vices of luxury and avarire. and 
unoppressed by necessities, reading became every where the 
fashionable amusement, spreading its influence even to the 
humblest ranks of common life. 

He published, in 1729, a pamphlet very highly approved, 
•* concerning the Nature and Necessity of Paper Currency ;'• 
and employed otlierwise his cre^lit in promoting the use of 
that money ; by which he acquired great favour with the pub- 
lic. He published about the same time, various essays in 
his newspaper upon popular topics, which being written in 
his usual fascinating manner, and the emulation of parties 
bringing them into notice, contributed also to the extension 
of his reputation. He was appointed by the government of 
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Pennsylvania, official printer; Ui 

and he began to entertain erery daj more fatteriog riews «f 

futurity. 

In ir36y he was chosen cleric of the general %mfwMjf and 
in the following year, postmaster of Philadelphia ; anl being 
no longer overwhelmed by the blasting infloence of domestie 
necessities, his genius began from this tine to emerge, and 
to be employed in schemes of public utility. Ills first enter* 
prises of municipal improvement, were to organise fire eonr 
paniesy to reform the watch of the city, and procure the pav' 
ing and lighting of the streets ; all of which, by bis persever- 
ance, he brought to a successful termination* He concerted 
and carried into complete success, in t7d6« the establishment 
of tho ^^ American Philosophical Society,'' and of a collie 
for the regular education of youth, none existing at that time 
in the colony, which by successive amplification and improve- 
ment, produced the present University of Pennsylvania. He 
procured, also, a grant from the legislature, for the establish- 
ment and endowment of the Pennsylvania Hospital ; and so 
much, indeed, did he contribute to the ornament, benefit and 
glory of this city, that he may justly be considered as ito se- 
cond founder : of a city, which, by the influence of a fiew su- 
perior minds, has become the metropolis of this continent ; and 
in the multitude of ite benevolent institutions, in the arts of 
luxury and a numerous population at least, if not in love of 
science, or gratitude to its benefactors, may, at a period not 
very remote, emulate the most illustrious cities of the world. 

It may not be amiss in this place to remark, how essen* 
tially, and how far perhaps, beyond what men are apt to ima 
gine, are tho interests of states influenced by tho wisdom, the 
virtue and industiy of a few eminent individuals. To seek 
our examples fi*om the history of antiquity, we shall find that 
in Greece, the cities of Argos and Mycense, with equal in- 
Vol. III.— H 
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dustry and greater advantages of position than SpartSf 
' perished in turbulence and faction, without having achfeved 
any memorable action to perpetuate their name ; whilst the 
latter country, by the wisdom of a single legislator, flourishes 
with everlasting glory. The influence of the instruction, and 
the example of this one man, formed the minds of all that 
' multitude of statesmen and warriors of his country, who suc- 
ceeded him ; and whose eminent virtues and heroic actions, 
have been transmitted to memory as the pride and ornament 
of the human species. But for Epaminondas and his brave 
compeer, Thebes had been known only as the birth-place of 
Pindar and Plutarch. Rome was indebted for her freedom, 
and, in the most critical emergencies of her history, for her 
preservation, to the auspicious intervention of individuals ; 
and when her republican virtues were almost extinct, one man 
kept alive the expiring embers of her liberty, and sustained, 
for a while, the tottering fabric of her overgrown power. 
Modem history furnishes not less pertinent examples, which 
it mcay be superfluous or invidious to enumerate. 

It must not be forgotten that Franklin promoted, also, the 
honour and interests of the whole province of Pennsylvania, 
at this time, by providing for it a system of military dis- 
cipline ; an object which, by the impolitic religious scruples 
of the legislature, had been totally neglected ; although it had 
been imperiously requisite for protecting the frontier from the 
atrocious massacres to which it was exposed from the inva- 
sions of the savages. To accomplish this enterprise, he first 
published a pamphlet, by which he disposed the public mind 
to favourable impressions; he then drew up aHicles of a 
military association, and procured their adoption in a con- 
vocation of the people ; by the influence of which ten thou- 
sand men were soon assembled for the defence of their coun- 
try ; and under his auspices were trained to the use and ex- 
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ercise or arms. A commission ofibred faim, of high rank in 
tlie Philadelphia regtineitt, he refused in favour of a person 
whom he supposed more competent to the discharge of its du- 
ties. Batteries were, at the same time, erected under his in- 
spection, at the entrance of the town, from the proceeds of a , 
lottery which had been procured for that purpose hy his in- 
Btigi^tion and management ; and to so great a height of repu- 
tation had he now grown, for experience and capacity, that 
no scheme of public good was deemed rational, unless he had 
approved it ; and no important enterprise will be found, which 
during those days was not conducted by his counsel and di- 
rection. 

In 1741, he commenced the publication of a "General 
Magazine and Historical Chronicle for the British Planta- 
tiona," which he conducted in addition to his Gazette. This 
work, to render it acceptable to the dogmatic spirit of his 
readers, is much interlarded and disfigured by controver- 
nal divinity ; there is> however, much useful matter, moral, 
historical, and scientific,. which does honour to the capacity 
and industry of tbe author. Nor were these labours unre- 
warded, for he received from all sides the most flattering and 
spontaneous testimonies of esteem, and from every branch of 
the administration the higliest deference was psud to bis 
opinions and authority. 

The common and useful arts of life, whatever might be the 
nature of his leading occupations, never failed to occupy some 
portion of his time and attention. He composed, and in 1742 
published a treatise upon the improvement ot chimneys ; and 
contrived at the same time a stove, of very ingenious construc- 
tion, of which he made a present to the public, and which h^ 
not been supplanted by any subsequent invention. 

The great diligence which he observed in the duties already 
assigned him in the government, and the eminent abilities lio 
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had discovered in conceiving and conducting enterprises use- 
fU to the state^ advanced very rapidly his claims to prefer- 
ment. By the governor, he was commissioned justice of the 
peace; soon afterwards alderman; and by the corporation 
was appointed one of the common council of the city. He 
was elected, in 1744, a member of the provincial legislature^ 
and so unlimited a popularity did be obtain in that assembly, 
notwithstanding hia deficient eloquence as a public speaker, 
that his election was repeated for ten years without the soli- 
citation of a vote*. He possessed, in an eminent degree, the 
talent of gaining men's affections ; and if we consider how 
essential are the arts of insinuation to the accomplishment of 
all honest and useful enterprises, it must be allowed that to 
practise them skilfully is not the last degree of praise. 

It is at this period that we are to notice the rise and pro- 
gress of his philosophical reputation. In 1747, he had ac- 
cidentally witnessed at Boston, a few experiments exhibited 
by some itinerant Scotchmen upon electricity, which, though 
imperfectly performed, awakened his curiosity to that subject. 
Upon his return to Philadelphia, he repeated the same ex- 
periments with complete success, and adding others, of which 
he had received some account from England, the science, at 
lengthy wholly occupied his ambition. Thus by a trivial ac- 
cident were elicited discoveries, which soon afterwards diffused 
his fame through the world, and drew upon his native country 
the regard and attention of all Europe. 

Having acquired a dexterity in performing those experi- 
ments, which had recently employed the philosophers of the 
old world, he first accounted for various phenomena that were . 
yet unexplained, and soon afterwards added some new and im- 
IM)rtant discoveries of his own ; such as of the power of points, 
in eliciting and throwing off the accumulated fluid ; and of 
the negative and positive state of electricity. About the year 
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174 5y he discoyered Tarioos pmy g nk* ^ Ae ]>74n Vad - 

as the means of accumulating, retaifiif^ a.Yi4 ^i^t-«rsrs^ ain^ 
quantity of the electric matter »itk «*lrtf ? a;j« ^.z:i»v^, ^. 
\i^hich he transmitted \h London to ki% fn^vd Mr- Ci<j:f.*»«vflif 
in 1747. He was the first «'iio firexd ^ibyrv^^^, t^rt aui^' 
netism to needles of steely melted metaJk aad kiiM lawwiMilf 
of considerable size, bj means of electrkitr. 

From his various obserratious «]><»■ Hm flaid. I«e trM ar 
length induced to imagine its idefithr vitli ligbtMiitC' tb: 
attempted, therefore, to explain, upon this prmciple. the tfe' 
ory of thunder-gusts, and of the Aurora B<ireali« ; aJid is 
1749 conceived the design, the BM>«t sublime p^iap* that ka« 
entered into the imagination of man, of drawing frv/m 
heavens its lightning, and conducting its terrific 
harmless into the bowels of the earth. 

The following is the account of this experiment, bv Dr. 
Priestley, whose eminence in physical knowledge, and inti- 
macy with Franklin, enabled him to give its particulars with 
minuteness and precision* 

<' Franklin, after having published his method of verifying 
his hypothesis concerning the sameness of electricity with the 
matter of lightning, was waiting for the erection of a spire 
in Philadelphia to carry his views into execution, not ima- 
gining that a pointed rod of a moderate height, could an- 
swer the purpose ; when it occurred to him, that by means of 
a common kite, he could have a readier and better access to 
the regions of thunder than by any spire whatever. Prepar- 
ing, therefore, a large silk handkerchief, and two cross sticks, 
of a proper length, on which to extend it, he took the oppor- 
tunity of the first approaching thunder-storm to take a walk 
into the field, in which there was a shed convenient for his 
purpose. But dreading the ridicule which too commonly at- 
tends unsuccessful attempts in science^ he communicated his 
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intended experiment to nobody bat his son, who assisted him 
in raising the kite. 

*^ The kite being raised, a considerable time elapsed before 
there was. any appi^arance of its being electrified. One very 
promising cloud liad passed over it without any effect ; when^ 
at lengtii, just as lie was beginning to despair of his contri- 
Tancc, he observed soino loose tiireads of the hempen string 
to stand erect, and to avoid one anotiicr, just as if they had 
been suspended on a common conductor. Struck with this fa- 
vourable appearance, he immediately presented his knuckle 
to the key, — and let tiie reader judge of the exquisite pleasure 
he must have felt at that moment, — the discovery was com- 
plete. He perceived a very evident electric spark. Others 
succeeded even before the string was wet, so as to put the 
matter past all dispute ; and wiien the rain had wet the string, 
he collected electric fire very copiously. This happened in 
June, 1752) a month after the electricians in France had veri- 
fied the same theory, but before he had hcai'd of any tiling 
they had done.'* 

A relation of these experiments was communicated by 
Franklin himself, in letters to a friend in London. ^^ No- 
thing," says Priestley, **was ever written on the subject of 
electricity more justly admired, in all parts of Euroi)e, than 
these letters. Electricians every where employed themselves 
in repeating his experiments, or exhibiting them for money. 
All the world, in a manner, even kings themselves, flocked to 
see them, and all retired full of admiration for the inventor of 
them.*' In New England, by Yale College and that of Cam- 
bridge, a degree of Master of Arts was conferred upon him, 
in honour of his discoveries. By the lloyal Society of Lon- 
don they were at first treated with a heedless or malignant 
inattention. On the continent, they were made public by the 
celebrated Bufibn. The experiments were repeated before 
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Louis XV. by M. De Loz, and were verified by many other 
philosophers ; in Turin^ by Father Beccaria ; in Russia, by 
Professor Richmann, who, in the experiment of the kite, 
perished by a stroke of lightning. 

The reputation of Franklin had now become too notorious, 
not to excite, among the learned, some feelings of jealousy ; 
for the votaries of the muses, though the great business of 
their lives is the refinement of sentiment, or the cultivation 
of reason and humanity, are not more exempt than other 
men from some of the most illiberal and malignant passions 
of human nature. In France, he met a transient but violent 
opposition from the Abbe Nollet ; and the professors of Eng- 
land especially, attempted to detract from his praises ; using 
many fruitless endeavours to invalidate the truth of his ex- 
periments, and finally to rob him of tlie honours of originality. 
But Franklin, in his scientific as well as his political career, 
though armed with all that good sense, that keen and sar- 
castic wit which had insured him credit in a critical alterca- 
tion, opposed his adversaries only by silence, and left to the 
peaceful but sure operation of time, the task of vindicating 
his merit. This he has himself given as a rule of prudence, 
as well as of magnanimity, and his own example has justified 
the wisdom of his policy ; for the world is now filled with 
his fame, and his praises have ceased to excite envy or op- 
position. 

It cannot be expected that wo should hero enumerate all 
the experiments that he has made, or the treatises he has 
composed on the various branches of science ; for there is 
scarcely any one that has not occupied some portion of his 
attention. He made several curious experiments upon the 
effects of oil in stilling the waters of the ocean ; to ascertain 
whether boats arc not drawn with more difticulty in small 
canals, than in great bodies of water : to improve the art of 
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swimming ; and to prove that tbirHt may be allayed by bathing 
in Hea water. He made obMervation8» also, in his voyages 
to Europe, on the gradual progrcHH of the north-east stormsy 
along the Amoriran coast, contrary to the direction of the 
winds ; and likewise, for the beneflt of navigation, made ex- 
periments on the course, velocity and temperature of the Gulf 
Stream. lie made, also, curious observations U]mn the air; 
upon tiie relative powers of metals in tiie conducting of heat; 
and upon the different degrees acquired by congenial bodies 
of various colours, from the rays of the sun. lie composed 
likewise an ingenious treatise upon tlie formation of the earth, 
and the existence of a universal fluid. Music, also, he cul- 
tivated with success, and wrote many letters on that science 
witii great ingenuity. He revived and improved the Hai*mD' 
nica, and performed with taste upon that instrument. But 
we must now return to the narrative of his political trans- 
actions. 

It was the peculiar advantage of Franklin, from his early 
youth, to have mingled business with study and sp<H:ulation. 
8uch was more frequently the education of tlie ancients. 
Some of their most famous poets were generals and admirals. 
Xenophon, Thucydidesy and even Socrates, fought the battles 
of their respective countries, and enjoyed the highest trust 
in the administration of their governments. In modem 
manners the scholar, from a deficiency of practical experience 
or a love of solitude, is mostly unequal to the humblest em- 
ployments, and often sinks under his load of erudition toob-* 
scurity, whilst more superficial qualities rise to the first 
honours of the state. 

In 1758, he was sent by the provincial assembly to con- 
clude a treaty with the Indians at Carlisle; and in the fol- 
lowing year was appointed on a more important mission to 
Albany, where the British government had assembled a con- 
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grcflfl of coniini<Miofien to ctmfer vym x pi^n of «M>^.* S^T 
the colonies, against the thiT*teR«rf hff^ili^l^ of ii»4 Frrrr^^ 
and the incursions of the saragi^ Whik ott h» yj^re^- to 
this place, he devised and reduced to writing, % T'^^j^* f'^r 
the coalition of the colonics, as far ^^ mi^ht b». r^^^'il^sit/^ to 
their defence, under a single admini<itration. A pr»«s'l»^t 
for this general goyemment, acconling to hii« i>lan. v^» to 
be appointed by the crown ; a grand criunril by the prr« inr ti^I 
assemblies ; and amongst the constitutional duti^^ of th«t a.v 
sembly, that of laying taxes was especially as«sijn«:d to th<t 
representatives of the people. 

But this measure, notwithstanding the unanimous concur- 
rence of the congress, was, by the provincial Ifgislatiirr-s, 
almost unanimously rejected, as afford ing to the royjil ofTicfrs 
an authority too ample and dangerous ; anrl tUn Hritish mi- 
nisters, on the other hand, had too much discommrnt not to 
discover that the tendency of such a union was unfavourahh; 
to their designs of government ; wliir h, at the same time that 
it afTurdcd to the colonies vigour and protfrrtion from thrir 
enemy, furnished tliem, by phtring tht-m in a military |kis- 
ture, the means of resisting tiic sovcnigrity of the mother 
country. It was therefore njerted with equal promptitude 
on their part, as ''savouring too much of deinorrary/* ft 
was then resolved, after deliberation, as an expedient more 
safe and prudent^ that the measun*s of dfTence should be 
committed to the governors and their councils, who were 
generally under the implicit control of Mie nnti-)h govern- 
ment ; and that the sums expended iti that ohj«'rt slioiiid he 
reimbursed hy act of pHrliaiiient laving a tax uj)ori the colo- 
nies. To this sf:li<.nie,esp('(:ially tlie latt« r part of it, Frank- 
lin exerted the most strenuous opp(»sition, during which he 
discovered, as subscfjueiit event-J have testified, the most in- 
timate acquaintance with the interests and jiassions of his 
Vol. III.— I 
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couDtrymen. In his oohMpondeiice with the governor of 
Massachasetts, on this subjectp not only did he employ all the 
leading argaments that vftte urged with greater diffusion 
during the revolution, bat predicted, with the most unerring 
precision, all the fatal consequences th it would result to the 
British government from such impolitic pretensions. 

About this time he was appointed, upon the decease of the 
deputy postmaster general of America, to supply his place 
in that office ; an office hitherto unproductive, but which, by 
various improvements, and by prudence and dexterity of 
management, ho rendered a very fruitful source of revenue 
to the crown. In this station he afforded to general Brad- 
dock the most substantial aid in carrying on bis operations 
against Fort Du Quesne: not only by personal services, 
which were left without any other reward than the thanks 
and ' approbation of the general, but by contributions of 
money, which, by the issue of that wild and fatal expedition, 
and the negligence of the British government, were never 
repaid. 

By the defeat of Braddock, the whole province was ex- 
posed to the inroads of the barbarians and French, who ex- 
tended even to the interior of the country their devastations 
and ravages. Profiting by the occasion, Franklin intro- 
duced into the assembly a bill for the establishing and train- 
ing a voluntary militia ; an object, which, as he pursued it 
with eagerness, and as the fears of the majority prevailed 
over their religious scruples, he was enabled, after many 
exertions, successfully to accomplish. He afterwards raised, 
at the solicitation of the governor, a small body of troops, 
which he marched to the protection of tlic frontier ; perform- 
ing a campaign which required^ indeed, much labour and 
diligence, but which furnished little opportunity for the 
acquisition of glory, or the display of military abilities. 
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Having erected the nOxaaAy fortifications, he was recalled 
to a scene, of life more congenial to hia habits and inclina- 
tions. In military affairs na usiiftUy pleaded incapacity; 
and having been altogether bred up to civil pursuits, it ia 
probable that the technical operations of war bad engaged 
no considerable share of hia attention. He possessed, how- 
ever, heyood doubt, many of the great talents of a soldier; 
courage, stratagem, patience, and activity; and had. his 
inclinations led him to the profession of tmns, he had not 
served his country, in that capacity, without glory. 

By the contentions which for a long period had existed 
between the people of Pennsylvania and the proprietary 
government, and which the present exigencies of the state 
had increased to an unusual height of animosity, Franklin 
was called to a more important tiieatre fur the exertion of 
bis abilities; and now, for the first time, engaged in those 
political competitions and factions which engrossed, almost 
without intermission, the residue of his life. 

Of the American colonies, some, from their origin, had 
enjoyed the privilege of choosing their own executive and 
judicial officers ; and by this benignity of fortune advanced, 
without discord or obstruction, in the career of their prospe- 
rity ; amongst tbe rest, the execatire autl)ority was either 
vested in the crown, which gave birth to many furious con- 
tentions, that often impeded the most salutary measures of 
the administration; or finally, was delegated, by charter, to 
individuals, who under the denomination of proprietors, ex- 
erted this power by themselves or deputies, and transmitted 
it to their posterity ; which latter system of policy proved 
least compatible with the happiness of the people. Thus the 
Carolinas languished for half a century under the counsels 
of the proprietors, and flourished only when relieved from 
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tbe influence oP their ini|iMpi4fous and oristocratical do- 
mination. ». 

Under the auspices of its illifttrious founder, this system 
of govemmenty in Pennsylvania was not unprosperous ; but 
became too ponderous and unwieldy for the less potent arm 
of bis successors to sustain it The venerable illusions which 
had supported tlie institutions of Penn were, in the age of 
Franklin, no longer effectual ; men were now to be governed 
by mere human autliority, and to be deceived by less holy 
and innocent expedients. Tbe great dispute now in agita- 
tion, was occasioned %y an attempt of Uie proprietors to 
exonerate their private estates from taxation, and their re- 
fusing to give their sanctioUf even in times of extreme ncces- 
sity, to tlie appropriations for tlio defence of the province, 
unless tliis immunity were confirmed. Franklin arrayed 
himself, with eagerness, against the pretensions of the execu- 
tive ; and from his abilities as a writer, and extensive j)opu- 
larity, soon became their most formidable antagonist. The 
proprietary faction, sensible of the weight of his influence^ 
set themselves with emulation to conciliate his favour. All 
that could manifest tlieir extreme afTection for him ; expres- 
sions of civility, protestations of regard, oflers of preferment, 
with all the persuasions of gentle language, tliey employed 
to propitiate his good will or deprecate his hostility. But 
Franklin, who of all men living, was least subject to that 
softness of human nature, wliich renders honest men the 
dupes or instruments of knavery, pursued, without deviation, 
his honourable purpose. 

At length the pertinacity with which tiie proprietors urged 
their pretensions, drove the assembly to refer their cause to 
the jurisdiction of the motlier country, and Franklin was ap- 
pointed to proceed tliither as advo<:ate of the province. He 
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undertook this office without reluctance, embarked upon his 
voyage in June, and arrived in London in July, 1757> 

In entmng upon this negotiation^ he was opposed by ob- 
stacles that were to he orercome by no ordinary diligence. 
The great war carried on at this time in Germany, left to 
the £nglish ministers neither leisure nor inclination to attend 
to these subordinate interests ; and the proprietors also, an- 
ticipating the measures of their adversaries, had resorted, in 
the mean time, to artifice to prop up their iniquitous gorem- 
ment. The inhabitants of the provinces, and especially the 
legislative assemblies, they had represented as an ignorant, 
factious and ungovernable rabble^ and by the means of the 
public journals ag well as by private slanders, had filled the 
nation with various reports unfavourable to tlietr character. 
Thus in Pennsylvania, and by similar causes in the other 
colonies, were sown the first seeds of that supercilious con- 
tempt, which Englishmen have been pleased to manifest to- 
wards their kinsmen of America; which during the rerolu- 
tionRry war kindled many rancorous and malignant passions^ 
and yet entertains amnngst a people designed to live in amity 
and affection with each other, feelings of the most bitter ani- 
mosity and resentment. 

The task of Franklin was, therefore, on tliis occasion, not 
only to enlighten the ignorant and animate tiie indifferent, hut 
to dissipate prejudices, and to repress the calumnies of tJiosc 
who desired to encroach upon the interests of his clients. 
In the execution of this task, the consideration which he al- 
ready enjoyed as a man of letters and science, hy procuring 
him the acquaintance of many powerful individuals of the 
government, afforded him very important facilities. He also 
mado U5c« in his turn, of tlie public journals, in which he com- 
bated with great ability, the efforts of his opponents ; repre- 
senting their administration not only a^ destructive to the 
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colonial interests^ but reproachful to the character of the 
British nation. Finding it, however, necessary to descend 
to an explication more minute and definite on this subject, he 
published, in 1759, tlie " Uistorical Review of Pcnnsylva- 
nia,'* in which ho traced the whole policy of tlio proprietary 
government, through its progressive stages, up to liis own 
time. This work, which was published anonymously, as a 
composition is considered to be inferior to tlie generality of his 
writings ; but notwithstanding the uninteresting nature of the 
subject, and the haste in which it was composed, there ap- 
peared sufficient of the good sense of Franklin, and of the 
sprightliness of his genius, to draw upon it the attention of 
the public ; and it is supposed to have contributed very essen- 
tially to the success of the negotiation. The proprietary 
party at leasts whatever may have been the cause, gradually 
abated their pretensions, and assented to such terms of ac- 
commodation as satisfied the wishes of the province. 

The turbulence and disorders arising from these frecpient 
contentions of the colonies with their governoi-s, were in a 
great degree counterbalanced by many beneficial c()nsc(| non- 
ces. They created, amongst the people, a propensity to po- 
litical discussions, taught them to reason upon the priiKipJos 
of government, upon their constitutional privileges and rela- 
tions with the mother country, and nourished that spirit of 
liberty, which bore them with so much felicity through the 
jyerils'^of their glorious and important revolution. 

The excellent capacity for business which Franklin dis- 
covered in this negotiation greatly increased his popularity 
amongst his countrymen ; and he was now entrusted with the 
additional agencies of Massachusetts, Georgia, and Mary- 
land; it spread also his reputation more extensively through 
England, and consequently enlarged the circle of liis useful- 
ness in that country. lie formed connexions with a great 
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number of persons of eminent rank and influence ; and pro- 
fiting by their intimacy, and by the observations his situation 
enabled him to make upon mankind ; upon the policy of states 
and arts of life; qualified himself to perrorm, with distinction 
and success, the many enterprises in which he afterwards 
engaged for tlic interest and glory of his country. 

He travelled, at this time, into Scotland, and there, as in 
England, cultivated several useful acquaintances. He con- 
tracted a friendship with lord Kaimes, which, notwithstand- 
ing the intervening storms and turbulence of the revolution, 
subsisted with intimate familiarity until the termination of 
their lives ; and his letters to that distinguished scholar tbrm 
a very pleasing and instructive portion of his published cor- 
respondence. He was now elected, with special honours, a 
member of the Royal Society, and was admitted to the 
highest degrees in some of the Scotch and English univer- 
sities. 

A party, at this period, existed in England, who sought to 
draw off the attention of the British cabinet from the war of 
Germany, in which the impolicy of the administration had 
unprosperously employed the British forces and exhausted 
the national treasures, to the conquest of the French posses- 
sions in America. With these, Franklin united his endca- 
voui*s ; and possessing a minute knowledge of the country ; 
a species of knowledge, too, in which the wisest statesmen 
of England had shown a shameful deficiency ; he became 
instrumental in projecting and carrying into effect the expe- 
dition against Canada under general Wolfe. He published, 
likewise, a pamphlet to favour the same object, which, ren- 
dering the enterprise a subject of more general attention, had 
no inconsiderable influence, we may reasonably suppose, in 
the final acquisition of that territory to the British govern- 
ment 
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By tliiii conquest bifi ctiuntrymen wr re not only relieved 
from the Ticinity of a dangerous enemy, which for half m 
century had occupied them with perpetual wars and alarms ; 
* and procured leisure to attend to their domestic politics ; but 
acquired, during the warlilce oiierations of this contest, a 
respectable share of military discipline, and a consciousness 
of tlieir own strength, by a comparison witli tlie British troops 
and with those of their enemy ; and if we admit also that a 
spirit of revenge for the loss of their provinces, prompted 
the Frehcli to a more willing alliance with the Americans 
during the revolution, wo must regard this conquest as no 
inconsiderable event in the production of our independence. 
During this residence in England, he visited the birtii-place 
of his father in Northamptonshire, where he inquired, with a 
pious curiosity, into the history of his family ; and, from the 
humble records of their native village, has given a very fa<« 
vourable representation of their cliaracter. Besides moral 
integrity, good sense, and mechanical ingenuity, for which 
they were held in universal repnto, some, it appears, had 
given indications of more than ordinary genius, as tlieolo- 
gians, ot*ators, and even poets ; and one by liis skill in law 
and politics had attracted the notice and patronage of lord 
Halifax. From some of his immediate predecessors he has 
traced likewise a resemblance to many of the prominent fea- 
tures of his own cliaracter; and, in all the members of the 
family, we may indeed observe the same strength of under- 
standing, accuracy of discernment, and ardour of curiosity, 
for which he was himself so remarkably and so lionourably 
distinguished. 

In the summer of 1762, he returned to America. Upon 
his arrival, the assembly of Pennsylvania voted him their 
thanks for his meritorious services, which, as a more solid 
testimonial of their approbation, they accompanied witli a 
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compensation of five thousand pounds ; and aa his eloctioh 
had been continued during liU absence, he resumed, withoat 
interruption, his seat in the house. 

In 1763, be travelled into tlie northern colonies to inspect 
and regulate the post offices ; performing a tour of abaai 
1600 miles. At his return he was named commissioner to 
raise troops for the defence of the frontier, at that time in- 
fested hy the incursions of the savins. Some insurrections^ 
also, which broke out In the interior of Pennsylvania, in 
which about twenty of the peaceful Indians were murdered 
by the inhabitants, and olher acts of violence threatened, 
afforded him much laborious and ungrateful employment 
He wrote, on this occasion, a pamphlet, which rendering the 
proceedings of the rioters unpopular and odious, served not 
a little to strengthen the arm of the administration, and re- 
store peace to an impotent and disorderly government 

In the mean time the proprietary faction, repenting of the 
facility with which they had relinquished their former pre- 
tensions, began to resume them with increased importunity; 
and the assembly entertaining, at last, no hope that tfaey 
would abandon privileges, upon which they had set so high 
a value, determined to petition the king for the entire abolition 
of tiieir authority. Franklin, by whose counsels this mea- 
sure was principally recommended, encountered a violent 
opposition, and by the intrigues and activity of his adver- 
saries, was at length excluded, by a small majority, from 
the assembly, where he had held a predominant influence 
during fifteen years. The power of his fnends was never- 
theless prevalent in the house, and he was appointed, to the 
great regret of his enemies, to resume his agency at the 
court of England. 

After having encountered many obstnictions an the pert 
of the governor and hia adherents, ha set sail ftvm America 
Voi„ III — K 
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in Norotnbcry 1764, and in tlic following month arrived, for 
the tliird timey in Kngland ; where the many TriendHy whom 
his former viHitM to tliat country had prorurcd him, greeted 
hiH return witli an affrrtionate welcome. After a year's 
reflidence in Ijondon, profiting hy a HUH|)enHion in liiH ihAI' 
tical buHineHM, ho made an excurHion into Holland and Ger- 
roany^and in the year following toTariH: in which countrie«f 
even during tliin rapid perambulation, he formed many use- 
ful and illuHtriouH ac'iuaintanreH. In the latter place, effiie- 
cially, where a knowledge of his reputation waH already 
extensively circulated, he waH received with markn of un- 
Ufiual diHtinction. Ho waH introduced to Louin XY. and to 
the different members of tho royal family, atid was enter- 
tained amongHt the nobility and gentry of the court, with all 
that hoHpitality and courteny for whicli the French nation is 
HO eminently diHtinguinhcd. From tho mcmherH of the Aca- 
demy of Scicncefly of wliicii ho wan Hoon aft<*rwardH elected 
an nNHociate, and from the other literary corps, witli which 
the French cn|)ital at that time abounded, lie received tho 
moHt flattering testimonials of cHtccm. I'he.se accumulated 
honours served to animate his activity, as well as to give a 
more ample authority to his future counsels; the knowledge, 
also, which he acquired of the. politics, customs and fashions 
of the courts of Kurope, enlarged the limits of his usefulness, 
and prepared him for that more conspicuous scene of his life, 
in whicli all the subordinate and provincial interests were 
HOon to merge*' and disappear. 

'i*he famous project which the British ministers had formed 
of taxing their colonics, had Intu communicated by their 
agents to the provincial assembly in 1701, some time before 
the departure of Franklin from America ; against this mea- 
sure he was amongst the first and most ardent in proclaiming 
his opposition; and being at this time high in reputation, his 
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infliionce, ve maj reasonably suppose, was not ineffectUBl in 
diBusing the same sentiments amongst his countrymen. On 
his arrival in England, he presented a petition against the 
projects of the ministpy, of wlitch he had liimself been the 
principal instigator, from the Pennsylvania assembly ; and 
whatever additional opportunities his situation afforded him, 
he employed with the utmost zeal and industry, to obstmct 
the^ further progress of tliis law, from which he anticipated 
so many unhappy and fatal consei[uences. 

And when the malignant influence of the ministry had car- 
ried their stamp act into effect, liis exertions were not inter- 
mitted ; but uniting with the minority, he interposed his nt- 
most endeavours against it ; first to obviate evil consequences, 
and finally to procure the abrogation of that noxious statute ; 
and though his efforts were insufficient to arrest the headlong 
torrent by which ho was opposed, they were at least not in- 
effectual in diminishing its destructive force and rapidity. 

During the violent altercations which arose upon the merits 
of this subject in parliament, it was proposed by the party ia 
opposition, in order to obtain more ample and authentic in- 
formation concerning the interests and feelings of the Ame- 
ricans, that Franklin should be interrogated publicly before 
the bouse of commons. Accordingly on the third of Febru- 
ary, 1766, he was summoned to attend the house for that pur- 
pose ; an order which, as it afforded him a splendid opportu- 
nity of favouring the designs of the opposition and the 
interests of his country, he pi-omptly and cheerfully obeyed ; 
and to this expedient the advocates of the repeal were not a 
little indebted for the success of their exertions. Franklin, 
independent of tlie weight of his pre-established reputation 
-upon public opinion, possessed, in a very eminent degree, all 
those natural endowments and acquired abilities, which, in 
such a conjuncture, would render his co-operation honoura- 
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ble ud effectual ; besides a dignity of appearance, a prompt 
and sagacious understanding, and a mind equally unmoved 
by the illusions, ami undismayed by the insolence of power, 
he had, by the occupations of his life, acquired concerning 
the politics both of America and England, all that minute 
and extensive knowledge, which was especially requisite to 
the illustration of the subject in agitation. 

He contrived, in concert with his friends in the house, to 
introduce upon this occasion, nearly all the important topics 
of the controversy ; which he treated with a solidity and 
acuteness of reasoning, a diffusion of knowledge and dignity 
of manner, that not only extorted the commendations of his 
enemies, but exceeded even >^hat his friends, in their highest 
admiration, had conceived of his genius and abilities. 

The whole of this examination, being published, was read 
with the greatest avidity both In America and England. la 
America it produced in his favour the liveliest emotions of 
gratitude; and in both countries added greatly to the lustre 
of his reputation. 

In the part, however, which he took in the first stages of 
this contention, it is apparent from the general tenor of his 
politics, that he entertained no further design than that of 
vindicating the constitutional liberties of his country ; and 
that no ambition of her independence had at this time entered 
his imagination. lie was, indeed, sensible, as were all other 
men of observation, from the situation of these colonies ; their 
increase of population, and the principles of liberty which 
were diffused amongst them in their first elements, and had 
strengthened with their growth, that tliey were not long 
destined to exist under any species of external government ; 
and much less under a tyrannical and arbitrary authority ; 
and if we refer tb the sentiments expressed in his writings of 
this period, he looked forward to their independence with no 
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common sensibility. This events he wished^ however, to be 
left to the peaceriil operation of time ; until that period when 
the maturity of the colonies, and their ripened vigour, should 
at once justify their separation and enable them to ansume 
the reins of self-government, without violence or convuli»ion« 
From sentiments both of reason and humanity, he therefore 
viewed these dissensions in their origin with anxiou<i and 
melancholy apprehensions; knowing that the i^Mue of the 
contest was extremely doubtful, and that an unnncctnHful 
termination of it, if not fatal to the libertieg of bi^ country, 
would involve her in the most distressful calamitie«« 

There were other motives which led him, alfKi, to regard 
the introduction of the disputi*, at this time, with vexation 
and disquietude.* Heboid, from the bounty of the llriti^ 
government, a considerable office of honour and emolument ; 
he had resided In England, where ho had received many en* 
sential services, and had been entertained with the most ge^ 
nerous civilities, during a great portion of his life ; and bad 
formed there many personal attachments : so that not only 
the ties of a common language, proximity of blood, and 
identity of laws and institutions, but every motive of affection 
and gratitude, concurred to influence his predilections in fa^ 
vour of that country. 

He endeavoured, therefore, with the utmost zeal and sin- 
cerity, to effect an accommodation, and employed during his 
examination, and in all his writings and conversations, every 
argument which he supposed would tend to accomplish that 
honourable purpose. To the minority he endeavoured to 
point out the advantages both to England and America, and 
especially to England, of preserving union and harmony be- 
tween them^ The Americans, he said, had, until that period, 
been animated with the warmest zeal for the interests and 
glory of England, and were attached with so devoted an af- 
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fcrlion to linr govonitnr.nfy tluit notiiinK hut tlin moAt inevit- 
able ncrcHHity ronld irniM*] ilifMii to winli for a Hcparatioii fh»m 
it: that from their rarlie.Ht luhuvyf a]thoiig;li ihv.y had 
Htniggh*il with IliMe aid or roinpaHHiori from the mother coun* 
tryt tliron^h extreme (lifflrultloH and danf^erH, they had ncT« 
ertheh'HH n^taiiied their loyalty, and had been ready, both by 
money and personal Hervices to defend, on any emergency, 
the intereNts and honour of that country ; nor was it probable 
that under more easy circuniHtanreH they hIiouM now fail to 
reciprocal; a kind treatment, or refuMe to contribute a ge- 
nerous proportion to her neces.silieH. 

I)ut at the Name time that lie endeavoured to inculrate the an- 
Hurance, that this political union with Britain waHronformahle 
to both the interestH and inclinations oftihe colonistH, he re^ 
presented them as still more attached to their liberty than any 
other human consideration ; there was, he said, no present ad- 
vantage whirh they would not willingly sacriflcc : no future 
consequenre which they were not prepared wholly to disre^ 
gard, rather than sulimit to the injurious measures by whirh 
it was proposed by the ministry to govern them, (hi the 
other hand, in his letters to America, wliilst he recommended 
firmness and unanimity in their opposition, he endeavoured 
to inculcate amongst his countrymen, a more ^lacifieand mo- 
derate spirit, and expressed his sorrow at the wild disorders, 
to which, in some instances, the warmth of their resentmentH 
had led them. (If the oflensive measuiM'S of the parliament, ho 
endeavoured to throw the odium upon the evil counsellors, 
under whose influence the administration had accidentally 
fallen, and to entertain the expectation of a government more 
lenient and ecjuitable, at the expiration of their temporary 
authority. By these means, he strove to suppress, in their 
origin, national animosities, the ])rogress of which he per- 
ceived with great regret, and the natural t^'ndeney of which 
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he well knew was to extinguish all future prospecta of a cor- 
dial reconciliation. 

"When the repeal of the stamp act was accomplished, he con- 
tinued still his endeavours to extinguish the angry passions 
which had heen kindled by the operation of that law, and to 
obtain from the parliament a still further abatement of their 
injurious and offensive regulations. Various circumstances, 
however, concurred in rendering this, as well as all succeed- 
ing efforts of the same nature, unsuccf ssful. 

The resolutions of the town of Boston, published early 
the next year against the importation of foreign merchandise, 
afTecting the interests of trade in England, and being devised 
in oppusition to the commercial system of the parliament, 
excited an immoderate clamour, and revived the badly extin- 
guished animosities, in both countries ; for the enemies of the 
late repeal not only resumed, under the favour of this and 
other circumstances, tlieir atitliority in the nation, but soon 
extended their pretensions beyond their former bounds ; and 
representing the Americans as ungovernable and rebellious, 
growing more insolent and refractory by indulgences, were 
now resolved to exercise no further measures of lenil? and 
condescension towards them. 

Although the encouragement of useful manufactures was 
a favourite policy of Franklin, with regard to America, 
having a tendency to preserve his country from the corrupt- 
ing effects of foreign luxuries, and to lessen her dependence, 
he nevertheless observed the resolutions of the Bostonians, 
in this critical juncture^ with concern ; and at the same time 
t&at he approved their spirit, he considered the measure un- 
timely, and tending only to defeat those designs which a 
more gradual and gentle progress might have brought to a 
happy issue. Endeavouring, however, to draw the best 
consequences from a policy ho did not approve, he became, 
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in England, its strenuous vindicator, and by exiiibiting the 
grievances upon wliicli it was founded^ strove to counteract 
the hostility which his adversaries were labouring to excite 
against it. 

But the ministry, Trom the general strain of his writings 
and conversations u|K)n this subject, perceived that lie was 
becoming, as they expressed it, '< rather too much of an Ame- 
rican ;'' and knowing how considerable an influence he must 
necessarily exercise over the politics of the colonies, they 
had recourse to flatteries and corruption in order to bias his 
inclinations, and to enlist, if possible, his services in favour 
of the ministerial party. Several individuals of liigli rank 
in the government began to express an extreme solicitude 
for his welfare ; and spoke with the warmest protestations of 
frioridship, of the offices vhioh they had designed to confer 
upon him should he be pleased to remain in England. It was 
rumoured that he was to be made secretary of state for the 
colonies. The duke of Grafton observed ** that it should not 
be his fault if Franklin was not provided for :" and lord 
North, too, 'Mioped that he should find some means to make 
it worth his while to stay.'' A few oblique threats were at 
the same time added by others, to give greater force to these 
persuasive insinuations ; and a resolve was even moved by 
lord Sandwich, to deprive him of the office he then held, of 
deputy postmaster general. 

These arts were met by Franklin with the language and 
conduct of a skilful politician. Whilst, on the one hand, he 
avoided any expression which might compromise his honour 
and reputation with regard to his native country, he did not, 
on the other hand, discourage any hopes which these gentle- 
men might be pleased to entertain of his facility or compli- 
ance with their wishes. 
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His situation was one which required much political ad- 
dress ; for^ to preserve the opportunity of serving his con- 
stituents with effect, by maintaining a familiar intercourse 
with the members of government^ while in England, it was 
necessary that he should appear, at least the common friend 
of both countries; a policy which required a more gentle 
strain of complaisance and moderation, than corresponded 
at that time with the violent passions of his countrymen ; 
and which exposed him sometimes to suspicions of coldness 
or infidelity to their interests. He continued, however, un- 
der this pacific character, conscious that the final determina- 
tion of the public would be in his favour, to vindicate the 
liberty and honour of his country. 

His answers, in 1769, to Mr. Strahan, to a series of ques- 
tions which were proposed, it is said, by the instigation of 
the ministry, are among the circumstances of this period 
which deserve to be mentioned to his credit. All the griev- 
ances of which the colonies complained, with the regula. 
tions which they deemed essential to the security of their 
liberties, are detailed in these answers, with great pregnancy 
of reason and sentiment, and the consequences of the ministe- 
rial proceedings foretold, at their conclusion, with a preci- 
sion of foresight which is not a little remarkable. ''Having 
answered your questions,'' said he, '' as to what may be the 
effects of this or that measure, I will now tell you what I fear 
is more likely to come to pass in reality. I think it likely that 
no thorough redress of grievances will be afforded to America 
this session. This may inflame matters still more in that 
country; further rash measures there, may create resent- 
ment here, that may produce not merely ill-advised dissolu- 
tions of their assemblies, as last year, but attempts to dissolve 
their constitutions ; more troops will be afterwards sent over, 
which will create more uneasiness ; to justify the measurta 
Vol. III.— L 
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of governiDenty your writers will revile the Americans in 
your newspapers, as they have already begun to do, treating 
them as miscreants, rogues, dastards, rebels, &c. to alienate 
the minds of the people here from them, and which will tend 
further to diminish their affections to this country* Mutual 
provocations will thus go on to complete the separation, &c/' 

Although, to serve more effectually the interests of Ins 
country, he still kept up these discussions, and maintained 
some appearance of impartiality, it is sufficiently manifest, 
from the condition of affairs at this period, that he could have 
entertained but a faint hope of any amicable accommodation. 
By the introduction of British troops into Boston, and the 
tumults and massacres occasioned by that measure ; by all 
the proceedings, indeed, of the government since the repeal 
of the stamp act, he knew well that passions were inflamed, 
too fierce and revengeful, to be appeased by the application 
of gentle remedies. He observed, also, not only in the minds 
of those who were entrusted with the supreme management 
of affairs in England, but throughout the whole nation, that 
there prevailed a spirit of arrogance and contempt for the 
Americans, or in the cant phraseology of the times, ^'the 
rebels of the colonies," which must have confirmed, beyond 
doubt, his opinions on that subject; and though he still re- 
commended, in all his letters to the colonies, a moderation 
and decorum in their measures of opposition ; knowing that 
the ministry would gladly embrace any decent pretext that 
might justify a more open violation of their liberties; there 
is nevertliele^ss a strain of vehemence in all his writings, of 
this epoch, which indicate that he was himself not less 
exasperated than the most ardent and violent of his country- 
men. 

When the formation of a general congress was proposed, 
he was among the most active in advising that measure ; be- 
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lieving that the appearance of such a national conFederacyt 
^ould give to their cause a greater confidence amongst foreign 
nations, and if obliged at last to take up arms in defence of 
their liberties, would enable them to carrj on their operations 
with a greater concert and probability of success. ^ 

The discovery and publication of Oliver Hutchinson's let- 
tersy which occurred about this period, (1772,) though highly 
honourable to the memory of Franklin, were attended by a 
variety of circumstances, which exposed him to the censure 
and malignity of his enemies. These letters of the governor 
of Massachusetts and his deputy, being studiously circulated 
in England, were at length, by some person, wishing to em- 
ploy his good offices towards both countries, conveyed to 
Franklin ; and as they contained many injurious representa- 
tions of the colonies, not only justifying the acts of violence 
which had already been exercised by the ministry, but advis- 
ing a continuation of the same measures ; considering it an 
obligation of his office, as agent of the colony, he transmitted 
them immediately to his constituents ; hoping thus to transfer 
from the principal parties, their resentment against these in- 
termediate instruments whose intrigues, had fomented and ag- 
gravated the existing dissensions. 

On the reception of these letters, in America, very danger- 
ous passions, as he had anticipated from the irritable dispo- 
sition of the people, were kindled against the governor and his 
associates, and a petition was immediately transmitted by 
the assembly of Massachusetts, praying from the crown a 
speedy removal and punishment of such dangerous and un« 
worthy counsellors. 

The manner by which the letters were discovered, for ob' 
vious and justifiable motives, Franklin had origialluy con- 
cealed ; but learning that the suspicion had fallen upon an 
innocent individual, who on that account had been implicated 
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in a indf he unMduldj pnbliahed, as fiur as permitted^ his 
share of the transaction ; cansing a paragraph for that par- 
pose to be inserted in the pablic joomals. He was not in- 
deed ignorant that, bj leaving the name of the person who 
had originallj conveyed him the papers, according to his 
plighted faith, in obscurity, he exposed himself to the mali- 
cious imputations of his enemies. He performed the task, 
however, without hesitation ; suffering no considerations of 
this nature to prevail over what he conceived to be for his own 
honour and the interests of his country. 

At the meeting of parliament, the petition which he had re- 
ceived from the assembly, he presented to the ministry ; ex- 
pressing his desire that an occasion so favourable should not 
he unimproved, of appeasing those dissatisfactions, which 
had been so mischievously fomented between England and 
her colonies. But the ministers, more intent upon personal 
interest than upon measures of policy, which might promote 
the honour and advantage of their country, had resolved to 
make use of this convenient opportunity, of exciting a clamour 
against tlie Americans, and of bringing into disreputation 
their importunate agent ; knowing that any story to his dis- 
advantage would easily find credit amongst the zealots of their 
party. The petition was, therefore, set aside for several 
months, and in the mean time many insidious slanders were, 
by their malicious industry, put in circulation against him. 
And although these very men were at this time in possession 
of the most important correspondence of Franklin, transmit- 
ted by their secret agents from America, the promulgation of 
these letters of Ilutcliinson they represented as a most treach- 
erous and disgraceful transaction; and the press was em- 
ployed to emblazon the story and proclaim its infamy to the 
whole world. Trusting, however, that the general tenor of 
his actions would, in the end, prove a sufficient apology for 
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bis condact^ he made no direct refotation of their slander ; 
bnt continued, witiioat any reference to personal abuse, to 
exert his ability in defending the interests of his country, and 
in obstructing, in his usual manner, the measures of the ad- 
ministration. Of the political essays vhich he published at 
this time, several pieces, from the excellent wit and sarcasm 
with which they abound, are yet read with interest and 
have been preserved in the various compilations of his writ- 
ings. 

The merits of the petition came, at length, to be discussed 
on the 20th of January, 1774, before the privy council, and 
Franklin, as agent of the colony, was ordered to appear be- 
fore that assembly. Here, his enemies, to gratify their un- 
generous animosity, designed to consummate the many acts 
by which they had attempted to blast his reputation, by a per- 
sonal and public insult. They were attended by a large con- 
course of spectators, who had been invited to partake of the 
edifying spectacle; and a Mr. Wedderbume, a gentleman 
who appears to have been, both by natural endowments and 
acquired abilities, well qualified for such an office, was appoint- 
ed to act as counsel for the governor and his accomplices. He 
bad become, by long experience in forensic litigation, extreme- 
ly expert in the dialect of scurrility, and had surmounted, by 
the habits of his profession, all that sense of shame which re- 
strains men of honour within the limits of propriety and de- 
cency. At a subsequent period, he was created a peer of the 
realm, under the title of lord Loughborough, and was digni- 
fied, no doubt, in remuneration of such eminent services, with 
the commission of lord high chancellor : in which office, ac- 
cording to the records of the £ng1ish histories, he perpetrated 
many acts of barbarous cruelty, unknown since the days of 
Jeffries to English jurisprudence ; which have transmitted hi.^s 
name with detestation to posterity. 
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. The orator lost no time in arguments for his nominal clientSf 
hut turning at once upon Franklin, ^ho sat in unsuspecting 
security^ poured upon him the full torrent of his vulgar and 
abusive rhetoric. A coward, a murderer, a thief, are a few of 
the terms which he employed upon him. And these gentle 
appellations, he so seasoned with sallies of wit and sarcasm, 
as excited universal amusement, and kept every visage of this 
grave assembly in a state of perpetual irrision. Tlie presi- 
dent on one occasion laughed aloud ; and the contagious joy 
spreading through the multitude, the whole scene was con- 
cluded, it is said, with great acclamation and obstreperous 
merriment It is recorded, indeed, to the great honour of 
lord North, that he alone expressed no approbation of these 
proceedings ; wiiich may be remarked as not the least 
powerful evidence of their extreme indecency and impi*o- 
priety. 

Franklin, during the whole of this outrage looked on with 
an unaltered countenance ; suffering neither the obloquy of 
Wedderburne, nor the sneers of the illustrious audience, by 
any apparent symptoms, to molest his tranquillity ; so that 
not only his enemies were disappointed in their anticipated 
victory, but, by throwing a new lustre upon his virtues, con- 
tributed essentially to extend his reputation. Thcu*e are few 
incidents that, in the lives of great men, convey a more ex- 
altcd opinion of their siq)eriority, or inspire a more lasting 
veneration for their characters, than that of supporting the 
insults of power with dignity and composure. To the friends 
who came to salute him, at the conclusion of this adventure, 
he expressed only his surprise, that in the supreme council of 
a nation, once so reputed for wisdom and generosity, there 
should be entertained so vulgar a sense of propriety and de- 
corum. 
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The trhole of this transaction. ^ lien ^t* rellect upon llie \'A' 
rious circumstanres which atirnded il. and t'sprciallv u|i(iti Uh: 
venerable age of tlie man wlio was iln- olij'-t i ul' mkIi ii|jprc)- 
brious treatment, and ujjun llic nutiicruu^ bnn-lii.^ wliiilililH 
virtues and genius had cunlrired ujjun mankiiid. f aiiiiol be 
Bufliciently detested. It nia\ lurnibli. li<j\\i*\i-i-. in tin* n'- 
plTScntation of liuman lite, a nrce^san inslrucliuh, in di.^- 
covering how capricious are tlitr disiinciions uf t'ui-uiut*, 
and how little su]KM'ior« even to the meatiest pabMuuh of Ibr 
multitude, are sometiines thobe who iT.(:ei\e their hijma|^«- and 
admiration. 

TJic animosity of bis rnctnic^ \\a>)« lio\\r\(-j'. nut \i'i up 
jieascd. To gratify still iurthrr thi-ir lilibi-ial niali< r. Uit-^ 
removed him from tlie otliie, wbii h In liad a ioti^ inm lilird 
with honour and abilities, ol' drjjtiiv jHisUnasb r iM-mral ; 
they interrupted tbe payment of hi^ haiarv, wliirb ht had 
heretofore received in Kn^^land, a^aj^fnlof tin- coiunn-.s ; and 
finally, they instituted a^ainsi imii «i Miii in i-lian«;t^r^ nm 
ccrning the above mentif>n(-<l il■ll('l■^ til Jiuif liiiiMin ; whn.b 
latter expedient the}- (.ontri\rd. it i^ .said, to prt-^i-nf anj^ dis 
cussion he might be disj>oscd to alti*ntjii in rrhition lo that 
subject. This was, howeier, a nugatory prtiiantion ; ti»r of 
tliese personal injuries he had j-eho!\ed to make itu tu (.ouiit ; 
sensible that tlie universal reproa< li whith tbe^ had iniurnid 
by their indecent management of the wht^h: business, would 
afford him, in tiie minds of ali leasonabh men, a .sulfi* lent 
vindication, jiut thc:e\ents ol Uns peri'/d^ thougii he tiiouglit 
proper to dissemble his revntnif-nt ii^',ains1 ih«'.ir iiiithoi> in id 
contrivers, it is evident (roni th« ii-i»'<* ♦,! i;i^ IuUjh «.oii<iu' l, 
made a deep and Ja'Ttiiig inij.f i sm'wi rjjiot. ln^. hi hft^v"- 1^^'' 
ing the remainder of 111- J* vi»!« fi' « in J>i.f;Iain!. )•• i.^^Muud 
himself fiojii til', minr-vruii J»\*.«.- . i i.d wi'iVr sri .•.l^) j»«^h 
sage to Anjenca, a jiiinrjte Jir.'l f i? ' l.J'Il^u. nh:. I «.«u n -it »i.«.,i 
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transactions^ which has been introduced by his gprandson in 
continuation of his Memoirs. 

The friends of Franklin, ashamed of the ill usage he bad 
received, and sensible how inappropriate it was to his age, 
merits and character, now treated him with increased attention 
and civility. Even his enemies, perceiving that their un- 
generous persecutions had turned the public favour on his 
side ; in alleviation of the dishonour they had incurred, 
made advances of politeness towards him: and very few, 
however rancorous the antipathy they bore him, were will- 
ing to acknowledge any concurrence in a transaction, which 
had proved so dishonourable to the autliors of it. The ac- 
counts from America, about tliis time, proved also extremely 
unfavourable to their ])0])ularity. The violent measures 
which they had employed against New England, having 
terminated unsuccessfully, now involved them in many seri- 
ous difficulties, rendering them solicitous for the ascendancy 
of their party and the preservation of their places ; and con- 
scious of the great influence which Franklin maintained over 
the measures and counsels of tlie colonics, they set them- 
selves with emulation to court his favour; using many stra- 
tagems to draw him into some plan of accommodation be- 
tween the two countries consistent with their interests and 
policy. To avoid the indecency and humiliation of a per- 
sonal intercourse with the man whom they had pursued 
with so much malice, a communication was sought for this 
purpose through the medium of common friends; to which, 
although he well knew that little repentance accompanied 
so sudden a recantation, and that little hope ought to be 
indulged of any amicable composition of their differences, 
at the present state of the dispute, as it afforded him an op- 
portunity of discovering their pretensions, and of urging the 
rights of his countrymen, he willingly acceded. Many con- 
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fiirencts were held, and mmnj weeks of continQil and labo- 
rious application, spent in discussing the interests of each 
party, and in drawing op such a plan of conciliation, to be 
presented to the ministry, as it was supposed would pniTO 
acceptable to their wishes, and if not accomplish an imme- 
diate reconciliation, tend to soften at least the animositiea 
of both countries, which the rancour of controTersy had now 
so greatly inflamed. 

The persons employed on this occasion were very judici- 
ously selected ; Mr. Berkley, Dr. Fothergill, governor Pow- 
nal, lord Hyde and lord Howe; men of moderate polittcsy 
and with all parties, of the highest estimation and authority. 
The house of Mrs. Howe, sister to the latter nobleman, and 
a lady, according to the account of Franklin, of uncommon 
merit and accomplishments, was the place of their meetings ; 
she courted the visits of Franklin by an invitation to ches% 
a game for which she heard of his partiality ; during which^ 
she commended bis skill and entertained him with very inti- 
mate discourses upon science, politics and philosophy. Her 
broAer then, and his colleagues, conducted their plans with 
much ingenuity. The doctor declaimed pathetically of civil 
wars, and of the efforts and sacrifices that ought to be made 
to obviate their calamities. Lord Howe, especially, ex- 
pressed, for the abilities of Franklin, the greatest deferencOy 
and desired that he would accompany him as his secretary, 
or as a friend and counsellor, to America, where he was 
about to proceed under commission of the administration; 
assuring him that he might expect the most generous and 
ample employments, should an accommodation be effected 
by their mutual exertions, suitable to the dignity of the 
British government. He offei*e(], likewise, to procure him 
the immediate payment of his salary, which had been sus- 
pended, and begged that the ministry might be allowed the 
Vol. IlL— M 
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present opportunity of testifying their favourable dispoaitions 
towards him. The same magnificent promises were reite- 
rated, in an interview with lord Hyde, who assured him 
that, by co-operating with the ministers, he would not only 
be honoured in England, but '' rewarded perhaps beyond his 
expectation.'' These arts were extremely plausible, and 
the more dangerous, as they were disguised under the mask 
of benevolence and friendship. But Franklin had now grown 
old and wise in the knowledge of mankind, and was no longer 
plastic under the hands of knavery. 

To the overtures of these noblemen, ho made, however, 
such replies as corresponded to the occasion; as were re- 
quired by his own dignity and the relations he bore towards 
them. One of the ruling maxims of his life, was to live, as 
far as possible, in good terms with the world, and by honour- 
able condescensions and mildness, rather to diminish the 
number of his enemies, than aggravate their animosity, by 
any display of passion or reciprocation of injuries. To Mr. 
Berkley, however, with whom he had lived on terms of in- 
timacy, and could use an unceremonious discourse, who like- 
wise importuned him with the same topics of pensions, places 
and emoluments, he replied, that the ministry, in his opinion, 
would give him a place in a cart to Tyburn, rather than any 
other at their disposal. 

The arguments and sentiments used during this conference, 
have been detailed by Franklin in his Memoirs ; and as re- 
gards either capacity or patriotism, are highly honourable to 
his memory. He drew up, at the request of the ministerial 
agents, a project in writing, in which he comprehended all 
the essential injuries of which the Americans complained, 
and the principles upon which alone an accommodation 
could be effected ; introducing such reflections and illustra- 
tions as were required by the interests of the discussion. 
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He still insisted that in the colonies there existed the most 
devoted reverence for the British government ; that the com- 
munity of . language, sympathy' of religion, and identity of 
laws and customs, were the strongest ties of national fidelity ; 
of which it required but a generous cultivation in the present 
case^ to render the union between the two counfries per- 
manent and agreeable: That the colonists were, however, 
accustomed to regard, in their fullest plenitude, all the pri- 
vileges of Englishmen as their birth-right ; that having en- 
countered the perils of the ocean ; the privations and dangers 
of the wilderness, and the ferocity of savages, in quest of that 
freedom of whicVtbey had been bereaved in their native coun- 
try, they very reasonably considered their privileges increased 
rather than diminished by their act of emigration. He placed 
before them the circumstances of their own revolution, by 
which they had acquired, with so much glory, their inestim- 
able privileges, and inferred from a parity of reason and jus- 
tice, the iniquity on the pai't of England of attempting, and 
the disgrace on the part of the Americans of suffering, any 
diminution of their rights and liberties. Reparation of in- 
jury, he said, was amongst the first merits of a nation ; and 
even condescensions shown by the stronger party, as they 
could imply no pusillanimous considerations, were deemed, 
in the highest degree generous and honourable. 

His opponents, on the other hand, spent much time and 
much ingenuity, in doubts, scruples and alterations,^ in abat- 
ing from his pretensions, and in reconciling the opposite and 
incompatible interests of the parties, in expressing hopes that 
they would at last be enabled to produce some plan from their 
various modifications which would bo sufferable by the fasti- 
dious and prurient appetites of the ministry. The principal 
topics on which they enlarged, were the exposed condition 
of the colonies and the power of England ; tiie multitude of 
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her ships, and omnipotence of her armies : '^ They will ra- 
vage your whole country/' said Mr. Bcrleley, " and lay yonr 
sea-port towns in ashes/' " The chief part of my little pro- 
perty/* replied Franklin, " consists of houses in those towns. 
Of these, indeed, you may make bonfires and reduce then 
to ashes ; but the fear of losing them will never alter ray 
resolution to resist, to the last, the claims of parliament'' 

These negotiations, which had been prolonged by both 
parties, perhaps with no further design than that of discover- 
ing the extent of each other's pretensions, were at length 
ended, by the arrival from America, of the transactions of 
the first congress ; which caused much exifeitement in Eng- 
land, and now furnished new subjects of debate and specu- 
lation. 

On the first of January, 1775, lord Chatham introduced 
into the house of lords, his celebrated plan of conciliation, 
on the subject of which he had sought with Franklin fre- 
quent and public interviews. He professed great esteem for 
his character, and, in the affairs of America, the highest 
deference for his advice and opinions. ^* I pay you these 
visits," said he, " that I may rectify my judgment by yours, 
as men do their watches by a regulator." On the present 
occasion he led him by the arm, into the house of lords, 
which was frequented by a very numerous crowd of specta- 
tors. This distinguished familiarity of a man, who held 
the very highest rank amongst the English nobility, and 
who was not less a favourite of nature than of fortune, drew 
upon him a particular and favourable attention ; which joined 
to the countenance and approbation ho had received from 
many other distinguished members of the parKamcnt, not a 
little inflamed the animosities which the ministerial faction 
had already entertained towards him ; perceiving that he 
had not only resisted their seductions, but had risen into 
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reputation under the very efforts which they had used to 
depress him. 

Lord Chatham, having explained and supported his mo- 
tion, was followed in reply hy loi*d Sandwich ; who, in the 
course of a very passionate harangue, declared that this 
'motion of Chatham's was disgi-aceful to his name and sliould 
he rejected with contempt; that he did not believe it to be 
the production of any British peer ; and added, turning to- 
wards Franklin^ who leaned upon the bar, "I fancy I have 
in my eye the person who drew it up : ohe of the bitterest 
and most mischievous enemies thtit this country has 'ever 
known.'* Under this allusion, so severe and offensive, 
although it drew upon him the observation of the whole 
assembly, Franklin remained, as if unconscious of the ap- 
plication, with a composed and unaverted aspect; or to use 
his own expression in relating this story, "as if his counte- 
nance had been made of wood.'* Chatham replied tliat were 
he the first minister of the country, he should not be ashamed 
to call publicly to his assistance, a person so eminently 
acquainted with American affairs, as the gentleman alluded 
to, and 80 ungenerously reflected on; "one,*' he added, 
^ whom all Europe holds in the highest estimation, for his 
knowledge and wisdom ; whom she ranks with her Bo} les 
and her Newtona; who js an honour, not to the English 
nUtion (Hfily, but to human nature." 

Franklin now perceived that the contention had reached 
♦to a crisis when his presence was no longer necessary in 
England; and that the government had resolved to pro- 
tsecute their measures of violence, against the colonies, to 
the last extremity. He prepared, therefore, for his return 
to America, that he might aid his countrymen by his coun- 
sels, in the prosecution of the war which he saw approach- 
ing. Other circumstances also occurred which tended to 
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Iiasten his departure: he received intelligence aboat this 
time, tliat liifl residence in England was no longer secure; 
that the ministers were preparing his arrest, either that they 
might detain him in captivity, or inflict an exemplary pu- 
nishment upon him as the promoter of rebellion : nor had he 
great reason to suppose that they, who had so grossly ou^' 
raged tlie principles of generosity towards him, in gratifying 
their malevolence, would feel a very scrupulous regard for 
the sacredness or formalities of justice. 

During this long residence in England, he had been treat- 
ed witli all the rancour and malice, and abused with all the 
resentful and unmanly arrogance which power usually pro- 
duces in ignoble minds. Ho had, however, the satisfaction 
of seeing, on the other hand, that his merits were approved 
by tlie most worthy portion of the community. Of the marks 
of attachment, friendship, generosity and alTectionate atten- 
tipn which he received during his stay in that country, he 
has exi)resse(l, in various parts of his correspondence, the 
wannest gratincjition. To his son, he WTotc thus in 1772: 
«< a {[general rcsjicrt paid mc by tlic learned ; a number offriends 
and a( ({uaintances among them with whom I have a pleasing 
intercourse ; a character of so niiicli weight that it has pi-o- 
tceted mc when some in power would have done mc injury, and 
continued nie in an ollicc they would have deprived me of; 
my company is so much desired that I seldom dine at home in 
the N> inter, and could spend the \>hole summer in the company 
of iiivitinf^ friends, if 1 chose it. Learned and ingeniou5; foreign- 
ers that come to England almost all make a point of visit- 
ing me, for my rejmtation is still higher abroad than here; 
several of the foreign ambassadors have assiduouslv cuiti- 
vatod my acquaintance, treating mc as one of their corps." 

On his voyage homewards, to relieve his mind] from tlic 
fatigues of busine.ss, he employed himself in philosophical 
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speculations, and made some of those ingenious experiments 
which are found among his writings, on the waters of the 
ocean. He wrote^ also, a circumstantial detail of the whole 
of his public operations during his absence. This detail, 
which constitutes a very interesting portion of his biography, 
has been lately published in his Memoirs, by his grandson. 
It furnishes many conspicuous examples of his devotion to 
liberty; of his spirit and patriotism, and affords a specimen 
of those diplomatic abilities, which proved, at a future period^ 
80 beneficial to his country ; and have ranked him, as well 
for skill as for honesty, amongst the most distinguished poli- 
ticians of Ids time. 

This portion of his history should not be concluded with- 
out adding to it, the following remarks of Dr. Priestley. **It 
is probable," says he in his Memoirs, ** that no man now 
living was better acquainted with Dr. Franklin and his sen- 
timents, on all subjects of importance, than myself,. for se- 
veral years of the American war. He took every method in 
his power to prevent a rupture between the colonies and the 
mother country. He di^eaded the war, and often said, that if 
the differences should come to an open ruptdre, it would be a 
war of ten years. That the issue would be favourable to 
America, he never doubted. The English, he used to say, 
may take all our great towns, but that will not give them 
possession of the country. By many persons, Franklin was 
considered as so callous, that the prospect of all. the horrors 
of a civil war would not affect him : this was far from being 
the case. A great part of the last day that he passed in En- 
gland, we spent alone together. He was looking over a 
number of American newspapers, directing me what to ex- 
tract for the English ones ; and in reading them, he was fre- 
quently not able to proceed for the tears literally running 
down his cheeks. To strangers he appeared cold and reserv- 
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his endeavoars v^ith the utmost zeal and application ; nor 
can we ascribe to his authority and exertions a small share 
in tlie accomplishment of that auspicious and glorious resolu- 
tion ; for besides the general influence of his reputation and 
abilities, the intimate intelligence^ which a clear inspection of 
tlie designs of the British cabinet was supposed to have pro- 
cured him, caused his opinions and arguments to be relied on^ * 
in the discussion of the measure, with much favour and con- 
descension. 

Amongst the inhabitants of the colonies, there were many 
who, though passionately devoted to the cause of liberty, 
fearing that their strength nnght prove insufficient to acliievc 
and maintain their independence, were yet irresolute ; and 
some who believed that their grievances, though violent, were 
not sufficiently aggravated to authorize a general rebellion, 
and who still entertained a hope that some amicable composi- 
tion of their diffierences miglit yet be effected* Franklin, whose 
esqierience had forced him into the conviction that the quar- 
rel must now proceed to extremities, endeavoured early to 
dissipate these delusive and dangerous opinions. On the 
other hand, he strove, in the various letters wliich at this 
time he wrote to England, to impress the belief^ not very 
common with their best friends in that country, of the unani- 
mity of the colonies, and their resolution of resorting to arms 
in defence of tlieir violated liberties. By the following ex- 
tract of a letter to Dr. Priestley, we shall sec the general 
strain of his correspondence : <' Britain, I conclude, has lost 
her colonies for ever. She is now giving us such a misera- 
ble specimen of her government, that we shall ever detest and 
avoid it as a complication of robbery, murder and pestilence. 
If you flatter yourself with beating us into submission, you 
know neither the people nor the country. You will have 
heard before this reaches you, of the defeat of your troops. 
Vol. III.— N 
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tlio violent passions with which they thomsdves were ani- 
mated* too arrimonious» and tlie scntiiacnts too indignant for 
tlio occasion. Wttli many of his friiiiids« with whom he had 
heretofore lived in familiar intercoursct and even with his 
nearest relations of opposite politics, he suppressed until the 
conclusion of the war, allliirtlier correspondence : and some 
of his letters are now extant which manifest in a high de* 
grce,! tlie warmth and exasperation of his feelings* 

In May« 177C, he was appointed with John Adams and 
Edward Rutledge to hear certain propositions of English 
commissioners who had arri\*ed upon the coasU whasc pur* 
pose was to propose terms of accommodation, or rather '* offer 
pardou« uixm submission/* to the American congress. Of 
these commissioners tlio principal was lord liuwe, who im- 
.mcdiately on his arrival addressed a letter, accompanying 
his ofllcial paiKsrs, to liis ^* wortliy friend and old acquaint- 
ance/* Dr. Franklin, in the hope of enlisting his influence 
in promoting the great object of ^< the king's paternal solici- 
tude.*' The following are some extracts, which deserve to 
be selected, from Franklin*s reply, as highly honourable to 
his patriotism and abilities. 

<< Directing pardons to be oflfered to the colonies, who are 
tfie very parties injured, expresses indeed, that opinion of 
our ignorance, baseness, and insensibility, which your unin* 
formed and proud nation has long been pleased to entertain 
of us ; but it can have no other effect tlian that of increasing 
our resentments. It is impossible we should think of sub- 
mission to a government,, that has, with the most wanton 
barbarity and cruelty, burnt our defenceless towns in the 
midst of winter ; excited the savages to massacre our peace- 
ful farmers ; and our slaves to murder their nmsters ; and is 
even now bringing foreign mercenaries to deluge our settle- 
ments with blood. These atrocious in jnrios have extinguished 
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every fipark of ofrcctiou far that parent country we once held 
so dear: but were it poMible torus to forget and forgive 
them, it 19 not possible for i/ou (I mean the British nation) to 
forgive the people yoti have so heavily injured. 

** Your nation, though by punishing those American go- 
vernors who have fomented the dii^cord, rebuilding our burnt 
towns, and repairing as far as possible tlie mischiefs done 
us ; she might recover a great share of our regard ; and the 
greatest share of our growing commerce, with all the advan- 
tages of that additional strength to be derived fi*om a friend«> 
sliip with us : yet 1 know too well her abounding pride and 
deficient wisdom, to believe she will ever take such salutary 
measures, lier fondness for conr|ucst as a warlike nation; 
her lust of dominion as an ambitious one; and her thirst 
for a gainful mono]M)ly as a commercial one (none of them 
legitimate causes of war) ; will join to hide from her eyes 
every view of her true interest. 

** Your lordship may possibly remember the tears of joy 
that wet my cheek, when, at your good sister's in London, 
you once gave expectations that a reconciliation miglit soon 
take place. I had the misfortune to find these expectations 
disappointed, and to be treated as the cause of the mischief 
I was labouring to prevent. My consolation under that 
groundless and malevolent treatment was, that I retained 
the friendship of many wise and good men in that country ; 
and among the rest some share in tlie regard of lord Howe. 

*<Tho well founded esteem, and permit mo to say affection, 
which I sliall always have for your lordship, make it painful 
to mc to see you engaged in conducting a war, the great 
ground of which, as described in your letter, is '^ the neces- 
sity of preventing American trade from passing into foreign 
channels." To me it seems that neither the obtaining nor 
retaining any trade, how valuable soever, is an object for 
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wliicli men may justly spill each other's blood ; that the true 
and sure means at extending and securing commerce, are the 
goodness and cheapness ofcommoditics; and that the pmfits 
of no trade can be ever equal to the expense of compelling 
it, and holding it by fleets and armies. I consider this war 
against us, therefore, as both unjust and unwise; and I am 
persuaded, that cool and dispassionate posterity will con- 
demn to infamy those who advised it; and that even success 
will not save from some degree of dishonour, those who hare 
voluntarily engaged to conduct it. 

"I know your great motive in coming hither, was the 
hope of being instrumental in a reconciliation ; and I believe, 
when you find that to be impossible, on any terms given you 
to propose, you will then relinquish so odious a command, 
and retum to a more honourable private station." 

In July, 177*6, Franklin, in addition to his various occupa-' 
lions, was appointed president of the convention, held by the 
advice of congress, for the purpose of giving a new form of 
government to the state of Pennsylvania. ■ The constitution 
then organized, principally by his advice and authority, 
which consisted of plural executive and single legislature 
has since been altered. Whether the intrinsic excellence of 
a more complex system of legislation, or a reverence for 
English institutions, to which the people, both by the example 
of their sister states, and by the early habits of their educa- 
tion, were predisposed ; or whether it was the inadequacy of 
the form preferred by Franklin, that authorized tiiis altera- 
tion, may perhaps admit of some doubt According to the 
maxim nf a very wise legislator, it is not always the best 
theoretical form of government tliat should be recommended 
in a state ; but that which bears the nearest conformity to 
the habits and dispositions of the people; and all history has 
proved, that any sudden deviation from establislnd practice 
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iu. governments, "witliout multiplying factions and dissensioiis» 
is extremely difficult, if not impossible. Franklin, in politics 
as well as in morals, laboured perhaps for a perfection beyond 
the reach of human nature; and having very closely inspected 
the turbulence and the dishonourable competitions, yrhich ex- 
isted in tlie complicated fabric of English legislation, perhaps 
desired a system of more simple structure and easy administra- 
tion. That which he contrived for the state of Pennsylvania, 
remained, during his life, a favourite theory: nor has it indeed 
been brouglit into great disrepute, nor the spirit of innovatiou 
yet been suppressed by any visible superiority, or acknow- 
ledged beneficence or harmony, in the edifice which has beep 
reared instead of it. 

The affairs of the colonies began, towards the close of the 
year 1776, by a rapid series of disasters, to wear a melan- 
choly and threatening aspect. The defeats of Long Island, 
the capture by the British troops, of New York, and Fort 
Washington ; the disaster of general Greene, and retreat of 
general Washington through New Jersey, pursued by a vic- 
torious army ; the barbarous and unnatural severity with 
which the enemy exercised their victories ; all these circum- 
stances had spread alarm throughout the colonies, and had 
reduced their condition to a dangerous extremity. Their 
scantiness of revenue rendered it also impossible that they 
should long maintain an army upon the field ; and the supe- 
riority of discipline on the part of the enemy, rendered a 
small number of their troops extremely formidable. When 
the congress, in this emergency, had resolved to apply to 
some foreign power for assistance, their attention was natu- 
rally turned towards Franklin; his age, experience and know- 
ledge of the European courts, had qualified him eminently for 
such a service ; and his love of liberty and secret feelings to- 
wards England were such that he was not likely to fail in 
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vigour or activity in the execution of its duties. He was, 
therefore^ appointed commissioner to the court of France : 
that govemmenty it was well known, would not be displeased 
with any circumstance which could give disturbance to the 
imwer of an inveterate rival ; or neglect any opprjrtunity 
which should be offered, of healing the wounds which in the 
last war had been inflicted on the reputation and glory of her 
arms ; the remembrance of which she had borne with indig- 
nant impatience. Franklin, thougli he had designed, after 
the many fatigues he had undergone in foreign embassies, to 
spend the evening of his life in his native country, seeing the 
importance of tlie emergency, accepted, without hesitation, 
this appointment ; and in the end of October, 1776, in the sr- 
venty-first year of his age, set out upon this voyage. 

Ue had already taken some steps to sound the intentions ol 
the European governments, and to enlist the affections of in* 
fluential individuals, in the interests of America, as early as 
the year 1775. He had carried on, for tliis purpose, and un- 
der the sanction of congress, a correspondence with Holland ; 
as may be seen by his letters to Mr. Dumas of Amsterdam. 
And in a literary correspondence with Don Gabrial, prince 
of Bourbon, he used every effort to conciliate the favour of 
the Spanish government. 

At his departure from America, he placed the whole of his 
possessions in money, between three and four tliousand pounds, 
in the hands of congress, by which he testified his confidence 
in the success of their cause, and induced others of more 
wealth to imitate his example. After a boisterous and dan- 
gerous vogage, but without any memorable occurrence, lie ar- 
rived at Nantz. Ho reposed a few <lays from his fatigues, 
and received in lliat plHCC much useful iiit'ormation of the 
IK)sture of American affairs : of the tUsposition of the French 
nation, and tlie character of tlic men in power : and from the 
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geiici'oufl civilities that were every whei*e paid him, he 
formed a very favourable presage of his future success. He 
arrived in Paris in the hitter part of Dcceniber, and there 
also was greeted with all the attentions which could gratify 
his feelings and confirm the expectations which he had enter- 
tained in favour of his countfy ; but after a very short resi- 
dcuce in the capital, he i-etired to the neighbouring village of 
Passy, and resided there during the whole of his subsequent 
stay in France. 

The high reputation whicli in earlier life he had acquired, 
as well as the particular causes of his present visit, pro- 
cured him, on his arrival in France, an easy access to all 
tliose individuals of the government who were most conspi- 
cuous for their influence and authority ; whose acquaintance 
he assiduously coltivatrd, and whose friendship and co-ope- 
ration became powerful auxiliaries, to the accomplishment of 
bis future projects. The French cabinet was at this time 
filled with men of yerj estimable characters, all of whom 
were unanimous in their personal attachments towards him. 
By the minister, do Vorgcnncs, he was received, on his arri- 
val, with the most polite affability, and during the whole of 
his residence at court treated with every mark of esteem 
and confidence. But that wliich contributed as much as any 
other cause to his success, was the reputation he enjoyed 
amongst men of science and letters ; for this class of people 
possessed, at that time, a predominant influence in the na- 
tion ; gave a tone to the public sentiment, and in a very es- 
sential degree determined the policy of the government 

But notwithstanding a war with England was a national 
passion with the French ; and the most pathetic sympathy, 
especially by the military part of the kingdom, which was 
eager to engage in the quarrel, was now expressed towards 
Uie American cause ; there were many circumstances which 
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Franklin bad to encounter, that obstructed the immediate 
suaiess of bis operations. Kings are ever averse to patronize 
rebellion, however their present interests may be promoted 
by it ; and subjects are ever in the Wrong, in their estimation^ 
when placed iti opposition to their sovereign. The affairs of 
the colonies were also reduced, at tiiis time, to a dangerous 
extremity, and by many regarded as desperate ; tlie French 
cabinet was influenced by a politic and cautious ministry ; 
fearing, therefore, that after a declaration, they miglit either 
by a forced or voluntary reconciliation of their allies, be left 
to sustain the conflict alone, and perhaps repent of their pre- 
cipitation, resolved to maintain, at least, until the issue should 
appear less problematical, a concealed and ambiguous policy. 
The nation had^ besides, been much exhausted by tlie efforts 
of a preceding war, and contemplated a new one with timid- 
ity and hesitation. They afforded, indeed, some clandestine 
assistance, made many professions of benevolence, and se- 
cretly promoted the disturbances, but observed all the outward 
appearances of the strictest neutrality. 

Every effort which, on this emergency, depended upon 
Franklin, was eminently exerted, to rouse and animate the 
desponding 6|)irits of his friends, and to dissipate their well 
grounded apprehensions. In all his conversations and writ- 
ings, even during the gloomiest period of disaster, he ex- 
pressed his fullest confidence in the final success of the revo- 
lution, and by a pamphlet which he published at this time, 
and very widely dispersed, representing the resources of the 
Americans in a most favourable aspect, he endeavoured to 
spread the same sentiments throughout Europe. In all his 
letters, at this time, to England and to America, he incul- 
cated the same opinions, and manifested the same spirit and 
magnanimity. To Dr. Priestley, he observed, •'to me it 
seems, as it always has done, that this struggle must end in 
Vol. Ill— O 
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our Tiivour/* At tli<; humv. titiii: lo Dr. IrigfrtihauUf '' Vou 
would bft Am-hiwaU if I nufTrn-d you ti> rfiiimifi in Ui« MuppfMii- 
iiori that I cutw^ to Kuro|Ni to rnak<: \mm-v — 1 r^mir. Ut pmcuns 
fciiln ti» cnnbic' im to drTntiMl our fnsitdoui nnd tti(l«|H^ridisnce. 
Wis Mliall br akir, u> dr.fitud ounMslvca, our iHrntM^NNioriN^ and 
our likitrtifTN, no long, that Kiigland will b« ruinrd by ^Mtntr 
ing in tliA wi<:kftd at(<tm|it to dt-Htroy them. I (lattisr myntU 
that, old aN 1 aiPt I may live to msti my irountry aeitM in 
fttuit and j)roa|H^rily." And to Dr. (Joojirror liimUm — " All 
KurofH? In on our nidi; of tht*. f|u(SMtionf an far an applauHe and 
good wihIh^h can tf:arry tlirm. It In a rominon oinMsrvatUm 
here, that our caune in theniu/ii: of all mankind^ and that we 
are fighting for thrir lihi^rfy in dclitnding our own. It ia a 
gloriouN tank aMaignrd by rrovid(tnr:e; wliirji liaa, 1 truat^ 
given un Hpirit and virtm: <^f|ual Uf ilf and will at laHt cniwn 
it with Hm'A'MHH.** 

l*|je Hurrendrj' it\ grjicral Kurgoynr/n army to the provin- 
rial troo|iN, the newM of wliich n^arhed I'nince in Octoberf 
1777, and wbuh orciution^Ml very Joy In 1 HrnHiitionH in that 
country, wan an ui.tMrr^'Miv,^ i\u: bf-ncliriiil Mirif»<'r|u(*n':eH of 
wliirh Kninklindidnot|M'rniilloreinitin nniniinovrd. Thin wan 
clone followed by olbfr inijiorlunl ailvantii^ctt, an'l the French 
ruh'TH, from thi'i period be^iin to W^U'.u with a more prone at- 
tention (o bin Hoit, whirh he conlinncd to uv^i: with increaii<:4l 
induHtry. In tbi'i ronjun'tun*, he addn'iiMtd to the government 
an elaborate nn^moir, whirJi (ontiiiuN many wvy ingeniouH 
and perHUHHive ur^uinentH, and wliirh we m;ty reanonstbly 
flU|*|HiHe, had no incontiiihTHble efh'ct in hastening their de- 
titrmination. 'J he Anierif.an itml):tH:mdorn were rer.ogni'/ed, 
and (he treaty of alliance wiid ron( hjded, with the court of 
VerHailh'H, on the hixth of February, 177ti. Franklin, con- 
^ciouH of the great arf.eh^oon of ftlren^th and dignity bin coun- 
try had aci|uired by thin alliance, did notionceal the emotions 
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or his joy and cxultfttlon. It was remarked tliat, in token of 
Iih triumphy and in gratiflcation of a resentment too legiti- 
mate to be censured, he wore, on this ocsasion, the same dress 
in which he had received the abuse and mockery of the privy 
council. 

Although the intelligence of this treaty vrith France, he 
knew, would be most gratefully received by the majority of 
congress and the people in America, he was aware that there 
were not wanting persons in that country, even amongst the 
warmest parKsans of the revolution, who entertained dis- 
quieting apprehensions concerning it ; and who feared that 
the introduction of foreign troops amongst them might prove 
fatal to their civil and religious liberties : he likewise fore- 
saw, that partisans of England, whose interests and pride 
wore so much aflectcd by this alliance, would leave no efforts 
nncmployed to defeat it. He therefore extolled, in all his 
communications with congress, its benefits, and in a manner 
honourable to his own sensibility, the generous humanity of 
those wiio had been the instruments of its accomplishment. 
Of the king ; of *Hiis able and upright" minister, and of the 
whole nation, his correspondence is filled with the warmest 
praises and gratitude; and if, indeed, we consider the enthu- 
siasm and alacrity, even beyond what they had ever mani- 
fested in defence of their own provinces, with which the 
French, and some too of their principal nobility, regardless 
of every personal interest, traversed the Atlantic on this 
occasion, to fight in the battles of our independence ; the de- 
licacy and fidelity with which they adhered to the obligations 
of the treaty, we must confirm, in its fullest application, the 
testimony of Franklin : and ir we admit tliat those noble 
principles or freedom and nation;U regeneration, which re- 
C4.Mved their birth, and derived their firat elements from our 
own revolution, were attended in their subsequent abuse 
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ivitb fntiil niiiirortune to KmiKT* w« ra?innt but look buck 
npori IliU nlliMiirn with Nomn riilnglril Nrntimrrit of MirroWf 
tltnt It mIioijM liiivn provnd IrNitTfiriitiiAln llinn it wan kI^'I*'^* 
for llin illii«itrioiii« aimI grtirrouN niitliorN of it. 

Afir*!* tlii^ (Mficlimiori of llin ttnity, tlin grcnt Rflvatitll|{M 
flrrlvnl from tlin inlliictirn of Kmnkliri iti Kiin»|ir» were not 
fliiiiliiiMlird ; and tlic MrrviroN that wrrn lin|Hmr(l ii)Hm him 
brramn nvi*r^ iUiy morn rooiplirato atui lahoriouN. ItisaiclfA 
bin clutirN im iiiiniHtn% Uv. hitvimI for Nrvf^ral yrarn hh conNul« 
no pri-noii hritif^ np|M»iriti*il In fill that oniric i a*i joilgo of 
admiritlty for (oiiiiniMHioninK pt'ivHtrrrN, rxaniining Ihdr 
pa|H*M uoil fIrtiM'iiiiiiiiig flir Ifgiiiity of thiMr raptiiiTM ; and 
niorfovrr na fiM*rf liHiit, to inuko piirrlnmrH and ilirrrt tha 
shipping ol' RtoiTM, to a grrat valuri that wrro nrnt to Aine- 
rira< ila wa*t riiriimhriTfl hIno with a grrat varirtj of 
aiihorilinati! huHiti(*HH, im thr aii.Mwi'i'ing Irttcrfi, vvrr.lvinf^ and 
ar.rrpting hillM of r«(.lianK» rrf|uiriiiK thi^ inont l.r.ilioua ««xar« 
ti(»tu and many other nialtn-d wholly forfigii to IiIh mIniNtnrial 
fiinrtiofi'i, and which Win HrantirirnH of U\h rrNoiirrca often 
rnndcrf*d rxtiTmrly pairifiil an wnlt im lahorion»< ; ror« to aop- 
port thn rrrdit oF liiii govrrnnimt and prrvrnt tho prolrat of 
thrir dniflHt Un wan ortrti Niih)«'«.trd to I hi*! nioNt liinnillatinK 
rxprdii'iitM, ill procuring aHHiHlanci^ fnini thn exhaUNtrd traa- 
fitiry of thf. Krr.m h, and from olhrr counlrif*.*! of Konipr. All 
wliich lahoriouM HcrvlrrN, it Nhotild hi^ riimr.mhrr»d, in onlfr 
til apprrr iatr juHily hin nirritn, wrrr iMTformiMl, not only un- 
di'.r till*' rr('(|iirnt intrrriipiioiiM of a violent diHmM(r» hot at tba 
agf. of foiirHrore yi^nrn ; a period of II fr, when othrr mm 
havn UHiially diHiippetired from the Ncrne ofartivlty. 

During theNi) tran^aetioiiM in Kriinrn, bn received a rom* 
miMnion from rongrenN, to negotititn n treaty of couimrrta 
and rrieiidNhip with tho court of Hptiini and hn liihourail wiUi 
hii ufiual ardour and ingrnuity tf> arcompll^h that objart. 
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Knowing tbat any open or direct application to tlie Spanish 
court wouldy at this time, be indiscreet^ ho communicated his 
instructions to their ambassador at Paris, the count of Aran- 
da ; but the Spaniards choosing to await until the course of 
events should justify their determinations, offered, in tiieir 
replies, "but feeble hopes of success ; and Franklin, who, in 
all his diplomatic transactions, observed an erect and inde- 
pendent conduct, perceiving their temporising policy, at 
length treated the subject with merited indifference. *'They 
have taken four years," says he in a letter to Mr. Jay, who 
was then negotiating at Madrid, << to consider whether they 
would treat with us ; give them forty, and let us mind our 
own business.'^ ^* It seems to me that we have in most in- 
stances hurt our credit and importance, by sending all over 
Europe begging alliances, and soliciting declarations of in^ 
dependence.'' 

Amongst the ambassadors of other countries, then residing 
at Paris, he supported, in the same spirit, the dignity of his 
station and character ; and in his intercourse of visits with 
them, suffered no neglect of any of the punctilios of honour and 
ceremony, which are observed towards each other by the 
ministers of independent nations. When tlie Russian am* 
bassador, whoso card being left at his door had occasioned 
a return of the supposed civility, betrayed much alarm at 
the accident, Franklin with his usual composure observed, 
that he perceived no cause of embarrassment; ^'Prince 
Bariatinski has but to erase my name out of his books of 
visits received, and I will burn his card^^ 

But for the attention paid him by foreigners, even where 
political motives, in some degree, repressed it, he had no 
cause of complaint. The American revolution was almost 
universally regarded with favour, and considered as an en- 
terprise the most important that, for many ages, had oc- 
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cupied tlie attention of the world ; so that from his pubtic 
station, joined with the great weight of his private character, 
he was viewed with a respect and consideration, that perhaps 
no individual, amongst the inhabitants of a foreign country, 
has ever enjoyed. In attestation of this fact the examples 
are without number. The Swedish ambassador had parti- 
cular instructions to ascertain whether he had such powers 
as would authorize his malcing a treaty with Sweden : the 
king being ** desirous to have such a transaction with one 
whom he so greatly esteemed.'^ The emperor Joseph II. at 
this time on a visit to Paris, sought also an interview with 
him, which was only prevented by some unavoidable business. 
To these testimonies, we may add further, that of tlie court 
of Denmark, in replying by the minister of foreign affairs to 
his memorial respecting American prizes delivered up to 
Great Britain ; " Were you," says the count de Bemstorf, 
^^ a person less known and respected, I sliould have been quite 
at a loss on the subject of the letter which I have had the 
honour of receiving from you. I should have considered it 
as a measure calculated to place us under a new embarrass- 
ment as painful as the first ; but there is no risk with such 
a sage as you arc, Sir, generally revered by that universe 
which you have enlightened, and known for that prevailing 
love of truth which cliaracterizes the wx^ll-informed man and 
true philosopher. These are the titles which will transmit 
your name to the latest posterity, and in which I am par- 
ticularly interested in relation to this unfortunate affair." 

When the news of the French alliance reached England, 
it kindled much alarm in the nation, and the ministry of 
course employed their utmost activity to counteract its effects. 
Commissioners were deputed to America with propositions 
of peace, which they appeared now willing to purchase by 
every concession short of independence. A secret negotia- 
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tion was, at the same time, set on foot ^ith Franklin ; in 
>ii'hich they endeavoured, Miih much addrcHH, in.sinuation 
and flattery^ to seduce him to a separate arcomm^jdation, or 
to enlist his interest in preserving some portion or their ex- 
piring authority ; employing as emissaries for this puqKisr, 
several influential individuals v^ith whom he ha<l lived in in- 
timacy and friendship virbile in England. He was, however, 
too well aaiuaintcd with the pravity of intellect and pride 
which prevailed amongst tlic Britwh rulers, to be tlie dufie of 
their artiflces. At the cximmencement of the dispute, he bail 
been the strenuous advocate of union ; at the present progress 
of it, hopes more ambitious had kindled in his mind, and a 
more extensive prospect had opened to his view. To the so- 
licitations of Mr. Uutton, secretary of the Moravian Society, 
who was first employed on this ministerial mission, his an- 
swers were sufficiently explicit to repress any expectations 
that might have been entertained of success. To this bene- 
volent peacemaker, he concludes a part of his correspondence 
with the following remarks : ** I never think of your minis- 
try and their abettors, but with the image strongly painted in 
my view, of their hands red, and dropping with the blood of 
my countrymen, friends, and relations : No peace can be 
signed xvith those handsn^^ To the other deputies, Hartley, 
Pultcney and Chapman, members of parliament, his commu- 
nications are in the same strain. <' Get first an honest minis- 
try ; drop all your pretensions to govern us ; think no more 
of separating us from our allies, and you will find little dif- 
ficulty in making peace upon equal terms. In ptoposing 
terms, offer Canada, Nova Scotia, and tiic Floridas, to Ame- 
rica. If you would have in her a real friend as well as able 
ally, and avoid all occasion of future discord, which will 
otherwise be continually arising on your American frontiers, 
you should throw in those countries.*' 
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Bfflides these autliorized agentA, were leveral individuals, 
yffhoy in a private capacity, poHHCHsed a much ttiore fornlMable 
influence u\)on the mind of Franklin. These, either secretly 
employed, or prompted by their own zeal, used the most 
earncNt importunities in favour of peaco, and the re-unlon of 
the colonics to the mother country* Among this number are par- 
ticularly mentioned Mr. Hartley, a member ofparliamentf with 
whom he had long lived on terms of great intimacy and friend- 
ship ; agentleman, besides, wlio was animated with ahigh sense 
oF honour, a sincere love of i)eace, and the strictest fidelity to 
his country : also, the celebrated Sir William Jones, not only 
the most accomplished of his age in letters, but a professed 
lover of liberty ; and from a compatibility of sentiments 
with Franklin, ])erhaps the most powerful instrument that 
could have been selecteil for winning ujion his affections and 
controlling his re.soiutions. After many ])hilosophical con- 
versations, which they enjoyed together at Passy, Sir William 
conveyed to him his sentiments concerning the re-union of the 
colonies and restoration of ])ea('e, in a very delicate and in- 
genious allegory ; in which under the garb of fictitious per- 
sonages, ho was enabled to lavish upon Franklin and his coun- 
trymen, many flatteries extremely insinuating. J3ut notwith- 
standing the influence of these intercessors, their hopes 
terminated in diHappointment. Mr. Jones returned to Eng- 
land with the asHuranco that all efforts of the kind were now 
unseasonable, and as he himself expresses it to lord Althorii, 
^^ that the sturdy, translantic yeomanry were neither to be 
draf^ooned nor hamhoozled out of their liberty.'* When du- 
ring these conversations, Franklin was warned to beware of his 
personal safety, which he had learned from many sources had 
been throatenedt he observed, with thanks to Mr. Hartley for 
the caution, that having nearly finished a long life, he set no 
value ufmn the remaioN of it ^^ Perhaps, '* said ho, ''the best 
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use such an old fi^Iow can be put to, is to make a martjr of 
him.*' 

The abilities and integrity with which Franklin disappoint- 
ed these intrigues, which were continued in yarious forms un- 
til the conclusion of the war, is a just subject of commendation. 
His letters, which h%ire been lately published, to Mr. Hartley, 
to congress and to bis friends in America, at this interesting 
crisis, form a most important portion of his correspondence. 
Tliey display an acuteness and force of reasoning, an ampli- 
tude of knowledge, sentiments of honour and fidelity to his 
country, that must confer upon his own character an unfading 
lustre, and preserve the events they commemorate ever re- 
cent. 

In 1782, when a change in- the British cabinet, and the ge- 
neral hatred to which their politics had been exposed by their 
ill success in the operations of the war, concurred in heighten- 
ing the prospects of a peace favourable to the Americans, he 
still continued his exertions with the same unremitted assidu- 
ity ; encouraging his countrymen and their allies, rather to 
increase than to i*emit their zeal, until the* great object which 
they had pursued through so many toils an^ dangers should 
be accomplished. In his letters to congress and to general 
Washington, he advised the most active preparations for the 
ensuing campaign ; he endeavoured, likewise, to strengthen, 
as far as possible, that confidence, which misapprehension or 
jealousy had in some instances weakened, amongst the Ame- 
ricans, in the benevolent dispositions of France. He urged, 
not only as an obligation of justice and gratitude, but as a 
necessary policy, at this time, a steadfast adherence to their 
alliance ; considering that in tiiis conjuncture, a formidable 
exhibition of their strength was the only sure means of ob- 
taining such conditions from the enemy, as would secure their 
Vol. Ill P 
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IibertifSy and promote the future glory, greatnes8» and proft* 
pcrity of their country. 

The extrema unwillingness of the British government to 
acknowledge the independence of the colonies, and renoonot 
their authority over so important a portion 6f their territo- 
rieSy together with their indignation a^ the disgrace they in- 
curred by so inglorious a prosecution df the war, counterlNir 
lanced, for some time, all the motives which tended to haftea 
an accommodation. They continued, therefore, even after 
the military operations had ceased, their arts of intrigue and 
circumvention ; and various expedients were again tried to 
dissever the bonds of the American and French confederacy. 
Agents were employed to treat with Franklin ; others witk 
the court of France; and propositions were at the same time 
made by general Carleton to the American congress, in order 
to induce the several parties to a negotiation without the pri- 
vity or concurrence of each other ; and various calumnies 
were also put in circulation to weaken their mutual confi- 
dence ; which, it is believed, were not altogether without ef- 
fect The French appeared, at least, about this period, to 
entertain some diffidence of their allies ; nor were there want- 
ing men of .influence in America, to aggravate injurious sus- 
picions ; even to advise a separate treaty with England, and 
disapproving the gentle and temperate conduct of Franklin, 
to throw out many violent reflections "against him* 

Much praise has been bestowed very justly upon the capa- 
city of Franklin in creating this alliance ; nor is less due to the 
diligence which he employed iit preserving the union of ele- 
ments, so discordant, in the midst of devices so ingenious and 
efforts so laborious, as were employed to accomplish their 
dissolution. It was this connexion with the French, as he 
believed, that had given weight to his country with England 
and respect throughout Europe ; to the co-operation of their 
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ariAs he ascribedi in a great* measure, her signal succeas, and 
ho preserved personally towards these benefactors i>r his 
rountrjy a sincere and lasting attachment. In all his com- 
munications with America, he endeavoured to inculcate the 
same sentiments, and the motives oF honour, of gratitude and 
interest, which urged a continuation of their mutual friend- 
ship. << We cannot be too carefiil,'' says he in a letter to 
Thomas Mifflin, '^ to pi*eserve the friendship we have acquir- 
ed abroad, and the union we have established at home, to se- 
cure our credit by a punctual discharge of our obligations of 
every kind, and our reputation by the wisdom of our coun- 
sels ; since we know not how soon we may have fresh occa- 
sion for friends, for credit and reputation." In a letter to 
Mr. Ilurly on the subject of a separate negotiation, he also 
remarks, *^ America has too much wisdom, is too sensible of 
the world's good opinion, to forfeit it by such perfidy. The 
congress will never instruct her commissioners to obtain a 
peace upon such ignominious terms ; and though there can be 
but few things in which I should venture to disobey their or- 
ders ; yet if it were possible for men to give such an order as 
this, I should certainly refuse to act : I should instantly re- 
nounce their commission, and banish myself for ever from so 
ungenerous a country. I should tliink the destruction of our 
whole territory, and the extirpation of our whole people pre- 
ferable to the infamy of abandoning our allies." 

After frequent conferences had been held on the subject of 
accommodation, the English government in 1782, consented, 
after much hesitation, to renounce her claims of sovereignty, 
and to treat with the colonies as free states. The dissensions 
which arose during the negotiation concerning boundaries, 
fisheries, restitution of confiscated projierty* anil otIitTolijrcts 
of this nature, were extremely tedious and intrirale, Tho 
labour of Franklin was. however, divided hy the anival of hu 
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cojicagucsy Mr. AdaniHi Mr* Jay, and Mr* Laurons ; and the 
busincsc^ wasy by their mutual exertion, very auMpiciously ac- 
complished ; advantages being gained very far beyond what 
either in France or America had been anticipated ; and if we 
may judge from the strain of tlio letters of Franl^lin, far be- 
yond liis own expectation. ^* Ilad it not been/^ says ho, '< for 
the justice of our cause and tlie consequent interposition of 
providence, in wliich we bad faith, we must have been ruined. 
If I had ever before been an atlieisti I sliould now have been 
convinced of the being and government of a deity. It is he 
tliat abases the proud and elevates the liunible : may wo 
never forget liis goodness to us, and may our future conduct 
manifest our gratitude.'' So little did the French ministry 
anticipate concessions so ample on the part of England, that 
during the discussionsi they advised the American commis- 
sioners to make avi abatement of their pretensions. This 
joined to some hesitation which they had manifested in the 
commencement of the negotiations, occasioned a suspicion, 
which the nialice of some writers has yet entertained, that 
they were sccri'tly averse to a peace favourable to their allies: 
and that some inconipiitihle interests or seliisli motives had 
diminished their friendly afrection towards them ; but this 
surmise is not only refuted by the dircM:t testimony of Frank- 
lin, whose situation afforded him the best opportunity of pe- 
netrating the views ol' that court, but by all the circumstances 
which attended the acromplishment of the treaty. It was 
concluded definitively and with the implicit approbation of 
the French government, on the third of September, 1783. 
It diffused great joy in America, and gratitude to all those 
by whose instrumentality it had been successfully accom* 
plislied. 

This business, now happily terminated, wliich he regarded 
as the consummation of the great labours of his life, Franklin 
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solicited^ on the score of his advanced age, his feeble health, 
and his long and complicated services, the liberty of returning 
to his native country. It was not, however, until the year 
1785, that by the appointment of Mr. Jefferson to succeed 
him, he was finally released. In the mean time he negotiated 
treaties between the United States, the kings or Sweden and 
of PruiBsia. An article of the latter highly honourable to 
his memory, and one which he had attempted without success 
to introduce into his negotiations with Great Britain, was 
the prohibiting from the injuries of war, the property and 
persons of unarmed individuals. The contrary pr^tice, by 
which, not only the innocent and defenceless are expq3ed to 
havoc and distresses, but communities demoralized in being 
filled with ruffians and pirates ; though dignified by the sanc- 
tion of civilized nations, can s^arqely be accounted for on 
any motive of policy or humanity. The attempt of Franklin 
to suppress so barbarous a custom, though singular in the 
history of diplomacy, and perhaps fruitless in its consequen- 
ces, is not the less laudable, and furnishes an evidence of the 
general philanthropy which distinguished his character, and 
of that fervent and affectionate regard which he felt, on all 
occasions, for the interest and honpur of his country. <^I 
do not wish,'' says he in his correspondence on this subject, 
^ to see rising up in America, a new Barbary, and our long 
and extended coast occupied by piratical states. X fear lest 
our privateering success in the two last wars, should already 
have given our people too strong a relish for this mischievous 
kind of gaming; and if a stop is not put to the practice, 
mankind may hereafter bo more plagued with American cor- 
sairs than they are with the Turkish." 

The inhumanity of war is a theme on which, in many of 
his letters, he dwelt with the most pathetic sensibility ; nor 
was he without \\o\iQ that the interests, at least, of nations 
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might prevail so far over the perversity of hamati natare, m 
to produce amongst mankind some alleviation of this calamity : 
^I hope/' says he in a letter to Mr. Hartley, ^ that mankind 
will at lengthy as they call themselves reasonable creatnresr 
have reason and sense enough to settle their differences with- 
out cutting throats : for in my opinion, there never was 't 
good war, nor a bad peace. What vast additions to the con- 
venience and comforts of living might we acquire, if the 
money spent in wars had been employed in works of public 
utility ; what an extension of agriculture, even to the topd 
of the mountains/' "When," says he to Dr. Priestley, 
^ shall we make that discovery in moral philosophy, which 
will instruct men to compose their quarrels without blood- 
shed ? When will men cease to be wolves to one another, and 
learn that even successful wars at length become misfoKunes 
to those who unjustly commence them V 

The affectionate interrourso which, during his residence 
near Paris, ho enjoyed amongst the inhabitants of that po- 
lite city, afforded him, in his labours and disquietudes, a most 
agreeable .diversion ; and consoled liim in no inconsiderable 
degree, for his long absence from his native country. Of tlie 
friends whicli his great reputation had procured him, his 
private virtues and colloquial accomplishments secured the 
fidelity and attachment : and of the matiy distinguished per- 
sonages, both in letters and politics, with which the French 
capital at tliat time abounded, tlierc were few with whom he 
had not lived in a continual and cordial familiarity. ^^ There 
appeared to me,*' said his successor, Mr. Jefferson, " more 
respect and veneration attached to the character of Dr. Frank- 
lin, in France, than to that of any otiicr person in the same 
country, foreigner or native.*' 

He visited assiduously, the French Academy of Sciences, 
where he was hailed, at all times, with the most i'es])cctful 
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homage, and where he enlarged the circle of his oxtensiTC 
honourable acquaintance. It was here that occurred, at a ■«- 
merous and splendid meeting of this assembi j, his well known 
rencontre with Voltaire. This celebrated writer, like him- 
selfy had approached the last scene of a long and creotfiil 
life; Andy from the extraordinary admiration which his ta* 
lents had excited amongst his countrymen, was now recciTed 
after an absence of twenty-seven years from his native city, 
with the most lavish profusion of honours. The apposition 
of two men, bom in regions of the globe so remote, and who 
in their different spheres had exercised so powerful an in- 
fluence upon mankind ; of men so respectable by their age, as 
well as by their transcendent genius and the occupations of their 
lives, was viewed with sentiments of tenderness and admira- 
tion. At their meeting, they embraced each other affection- 
ately, as ancient friends after a long absence, and vrere hailed 
by the repeated acclamations of the assembly. <<It is Solon,'* 
said some one in the crowd : <^It is Solon in tBe arms of So- 
phocles.'' It is relate^ that at one of these meetings, Frank- 
lin, leading by the hand his grandson, and presenting him to 
Voltaire, asked his benediction ; and that the latter, in placing 
his hands upon the head of the. youth with patriarchal solem- 
nity, pronounced aloud in the English language, << God and 
Idberiy:*' adding, <<this is the only device that becomes the 
grandson of the great Franklin.'' 

The praises also, which were bestowed in France, upon his 
countrymen, for the valour with which they had conducted 
the enterprises of the war, afforded him a frequent source of 
satisfaction. *^ How happy," said he in a letter to general 
Washington, ^^ should I be to see you in Europe ; to accom- 
pany you, if my age and strength would permit, in visiting 
some of its ancient and famous kingdoms. You would on this 
side of tlie sea enjoy the great reputation you have acquired, 
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ftw from llioM ■liido* tlitt tin JmIi»ih7 khiI wry tit n man*! 
countrymen and contempotwItM tre «vor (milonvonring to wt 
upon living merit Uere j^ou wnuld know nrtd et^joj^ wfcrt 
jmnitrUy will uny of Wuhlngbin i fttr n ttuiiMand lenguM 
Imvh nearly the iwine elhitt m a tliouHtnd yeHnt. Tlie feeble 
voir» or tlHiM) snivelling pviidiinii fMnmt nxtend no fkr in time 
or (llHtiint:r. At prejtent I uiijuy tliat pleaHuru fur yon* an 1 
fNK|iieiit]y liunr Ihn old gRnl^ralH or LIiIh niarlUI rountry, wlui 
Htudy tlie uia]w or Anierira. and mark uiKin tiiein all your ope* 
ralioiw, Mjwak wUli Hlncere appnibatWm and great applaun 
of your coiidovt, nnil Join In giving you Diu fliaracter of oM 
or tlw greRtoHt imptninH of your age." 

Ah a meanii of relieving tlio HerlousnMH »r hiH ofllclal bwrt- 
naiM, lio wrubi nnd printed, wlillo nl I'aiitiy, Honie Imiwrtant 
]tu\t&f» on tlie Kul>j<;('t of {dillouMpliy ; uiid liiiiddi^H many piecei 
uf humour, which urn i^xtiml in tti« iHlccidlt^tiunorhM work*, 
idiitdly d<iNigiii;d for tlui iuHpitctiori und iuiiuminntnt ot IdH 
rrii>ndH) Mui^h'HM the ** Dinliigiut hittwct^n Krauklin and tka 
(ioul," and the *< I'etilion or tliu (JnlH of Mndam llidvetiuii to 
tliftr MMfi'MH," 'VbtsHB uvtt writlon wilii gntco niid olegann^ 
und ufTord a very jdiraHunl Hixtcitncn of tliat Hprightlint-jfi and 
good humunr, which had airoiniHuiind him in all the diveml* 
tUm n( hiM oarlinr lifa ; and wtiirdi, cvt^ti in ttiu iullrmity of 
old ago und tliHoiiKe, had not litrnHki-ji liim. Il(i cauHfid to iKt 
publidhifd in Krviirht about Ihiit tiinHf ati i-dilimi of the Ame- 
Hf^uu ConHli III lion H, whiiili he diN|i(;rHcj] throughout Kuropc ; 
placing two copiuH in the huiidh of iimh of the fontign am* 
buNHudurH, in i\w dtrMlgii of nouiildivHiling the uumerouH niiH- 
rtipreiientHliotw Ihul witru thuii MtudiruiMly iirointgaled, con- 
mruiiig tiio rliuracUT of the AmericunH ; am) of ((nivting tho 
alamut whiidi Homo |H)litii'iunH Movniud In entertain of tbu wIn- 
(loffl or Htability of tlieir inHtitutionit. 
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The reputation for science which he* had acquired, as on 
the one hand it procured him many civilities, on the other^ 
exposed him to an evil, the common calamity of men of let- 
ters ; which, although it excites hut little compassion in the 
world, is nevertheless not altogether undeserving of it This 
was the unceasing importunities of authors and inventors ; a 
tribe of people in which the French capital appears greatly to 
have abounded, wlio, by personal application and perpetual 
epistolary correspondence, sought his advice concerning their 
schemes or new inventions. This vexation he bewails more 
pathetically than all the torments of the stone or gout, with 
which, at the same time, he was grievously afflicted. Among 
the incidents of this nature, one of more than common impor- 
tance, from the great impression which it made at that time 
on the public, was the supposed discovery of animal magne- 
tism by Mesmer ; for the investigation of which, he was ap- 
pointed with a committee, at the express solicitation of the 
king, and contributed, by his authority, which has, however, 
not altogether prevailed against the credulity of the world, to 
expose its futility and imposture. 

Perceiving a daily aggravation of his diseases, and the 
powers of life rapidly declining ; aud as nothing now remain- 
ed to detain him, he made haste to set out upon his voyage to 
America. This intention he announced to the court on the 
third of May, 1785, in a letter to M. dc Vergennes, tender- 
ing his grateful acknowledgments of the many personal at- 
tentions he had received, and the deep sense he entertained 
of ** the inestimable benefits conferred upon his country. A 
sentiment,'' he adds, << that it will be the blessing of the little 
remainder of life now left me, to endeavour to impress equal- 
ly on the minds of all my countrymen.'' The French minister 
in reply, no less ardent in expressions of kindness and attach- 
ment, testified the king's regard for him, and their mutual 
Vol. III.— Q 
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wlnhek for bin health and pronpcrity ; from tlie other oiDcera 
or govemtnontt and from the nobility and gentry of PariM, he 
received the fiami; flattering teHtimonialu of cfttcem^ and the 
Muno markH of Horrow at hiH departure. Ilifi extreme infir- 
mity of health not allowing him to endure^ without injury, 
the motion of a carriage, the queen's litter and mules were 
sent to convey him upon his journey to the place of embariL- 
ation. 

He had now resided in France, without interruption, du- 
ring nearly ten years; and as a love of glory and a sense of 
gratitude were not the least powerful ingredients in the con- 
stitution of his mind, we may reasonably suppose that he did 
not witliout a sincere regret, take leave of a place, which 
most have excited so many endearing recollections in his me- 
mory; in whicli ho had received honours and distinctions 
tliat have rarely fallen to the lot of an individual to enjoy in 
a foreign country. From his flrst arrival^ all persons of the 
kingdom who had any literary pretensions, had courte<l hif 
acquaintance witli eager and unremitted kintlncss.; and after 
his recognition an rniniHtery he received at court, attentions 
more honourable than were jiaid to the ambassadors of the 
most splendid and powerful monarchies of Europe. In his 
social intercourHe witli the inhabitants of I'aris, all strove 
with emulation, who should <lo him most honour ; by' festi- 
vals, by entertainments, and by every mark of personal attach- 
ment Mor was this fervour of esteem for his character con: 
fined to the capital, or to those only, who by their education^ 
were enabled to estimate the full extent of his merits ; but 
diffusing itself throughout the provinces to picrsons of every 
rank and condition, each individual commemorated his vir- 
tues, and united in the general strain of eulogy and commen- 
dation; even at the present day, althon|;h the great interests 
which then agitated the minds of men have subsided, his 
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name is pronoanccd ^itli aflTectioii and reverence ; and to be 
the ** coontryman of Franklin," yet remains throughout all 
France, a title of most honourable distinction, and one which 
affords to our citizens who visit that country, a sure tribute 
of respect and hospitality. 

In reviewing this part of liis history, which, indepeadent 
of its political interests, is, indeed, one of tlic most pleasing 
and interesting of his life, we ought not to pass unheeded the 
honourable notice which many of the French writers have left 
concerning him. Tlio following remarks relating to the out- 
set of his career, by M. Biot, an eminent member of the 
French Institute, deserve especially to be recorded. 

*^ The personal celebrity of Franklin, as Condorcct has ju- 
diciously observed, was the only succcdancum which the Ame- 
ricans had to offer for tlio titles and trappings common to 
European ambassadors. The discoveries which had won for 
him, in 1771, the high distinction of foreign associate of the 
Academy of Sciences, brought him into endearing relations 
with the most illustrious members of that body. One of 
them, the duke dc la Rochefoucault, who formed a personal ac- 
quaintance with him in London, in 1769, had entered into a 
correspondence with him, which was rendered close and per- 
manent by a rare coincidence of noble and virtuous sentiments. 
Franklin thus found himself, from tlie moment of his arrival, 
introduced, and at home, among those who held the first rank 
in society : and that at a period when the esprit de societe 
was every thing in France, lie api)cared in the guise not of 
a zealot for innovation, but of a sober friend to liberty, at a 
season in wliich tlie word liberty, not yet linked with the most 
hateful recolIe<rtions, thrilled dcliciously through every hcail. 
We were not slow in remarking — in admiring liis caution ; 
his patient firmness; his moderation ; that incomparable alli- 
ance iu his mind of the utmost solidity of judgment^ with 
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delicacj and vivacity of wit. Wo were smitten with Iiif M» 
ble figure, which hiii flne gray locks rendered still more ven- 
erable, and even with his outlandish air, so sure to take in 
France. Adapting his outwani behaviour to the actualf de- 
pressed fortunes or his country^ he was, on liis arrival, grave 
and reserved, like a man engrossed with high interests and 
formidable dangers; Iwd spoke little in tlie beginning; still 
less when he saw tlio court of Versailles hesitate ; but the lit- 
tle which ho did utter was so happy in the turn, and pro- 
found in the sense, that it could not fail to make a universal 
and deep impression, ir there was any thing of artifice 
about him, it consisted in increasing to the utmost his per- 
sonal consideration, with a view to its more efllracious sub- 
•ervience to tlio interests of America/' 

Of the eifects of bis exterior appearance amongst the 
fashionable societies of Paris, he appears indeed to have been 
fully sensible, and has given himself a description of his pe^ 
son to a female correspondent, with mucli pleasantry. '^Fi- 
gure me in your mind," says ho, ^'as jolly as formerly, and 
as strong and hearty, only a few years older ; very plainly 
dressed, wearing my thin gray straight hair, that peeps out 
under my only coeJfurCf a fine fur cap, which comes down my 
forehead almost to my spcrtaclcs. I'hink how this must ap- 
pear among the powdered heads of Paris !'' The same cir- 
cumstances of his singular costume have been mentioned by 
many of the French writers ; and there is scarcely any one 
of note, in politics or science, from whom some honourable 
testimony in favour of his character might not be given ; but 
having already transgressed our limits, we must restrain our 
wishes on this subject. 

Having stopped a few days in the south of England, where 
many of his ancient friends repaired to salute him, he pro- 
ceeded on hla voyage^ which was prosperous, and arrived on 
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the fourteenth of September, in the harboar of Fhiladelphisu 
During his pfissage he made experiments on the sea air ; wrote 
a considerable treatise on ** Improvements in Navigation :" 
one on the cause and cure of smoking chimneys, and a third 
describing a stove for consuming all its own smoke. An ex- 
traordinary proof of the force of early habits and discipline, 
and of the zeal with which he had dedicated his thoughts to 
the interests of his fellow creatures. He was now broken 
down by the pressure of eighty years, and by the rage of an 
excruciating disease, and yet reserved no portion of his time 
for indulgence or recreation, but still continued, as in the ac- 
tivity and prime of life and vigour of health, to subserve the 
purposes of humanity. 

The news of his arrival at Philadelphia, diffused every 
where an universal congratulation. It was announced by the 
ringing of bells, by bonfires, and discharge of artillery. He 
was attended at his landing by the members of congress, of 
the university, and by the principal citizensf, who, formed into 
processions, went out to meet him ; and amidst their accla- 
mations, was conducted to his dwelling. From public assem- 
blies of every description, he then received the most affection- 
ate addresses ; all testifying their great joy at his return, and 
their veneration for his character : the voice of general 
Washington also, who in a public letter greeted his arrival 
with the same benevolent sentiments, was added to the gene- 
ral strain of eulogy and felicitation. By his particular friends 
and relations, he was embraced with the most cordial wel- 
come ; enjoying amongst them, as he expresses it, ^' peace 
and plenty, with all the pleasures of a friendly conversation^ 
and liberty, without which man loses half his value." 

This scene of his life, which, in many of his letters, he has 
described with a peculiar satisfaction, is highly interesting. It 
is in these domestic relations, that the generous qualities of 
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mf n, wd tliose certainljr which are most precious in tho ejre 
of heaTon* are bent discovered : it is here too, that they enjoj 
the most refined pleasures that are allotted to the condition of 
human nature. ^' I am now/' says he^ ** in the bosom of my 
flimilyy and find four new little prattlerSf who cling about the 
knees of their grandpapa* and afford me great pleasure* I 
am surrounded by my friends^ and have an affectionate, good 
daughter and son-in-law to take care of me. I have got intt 
my nic/iCf a very good house which I built twenty-four yean 
ago, and out of which I have been ever since kept by foreign 
employments.'' 

lie was noty however, permitted, notwithstanding his long 
services,' to pass away the evening of his life amidst these 
scenes of tranquillity and retirement Ue was appointed 
very soon after his arrival, president of the commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania ; an office which he occupied during the con- 
stitutional term of three years, and discharged its duties with 
a prudent and e(|aitable administration, lie was afterwards 
elected delegate to the federal convention of 1787, for orga^ 
nizing the constitution of the United States ; and in the intrh 
cate discussions wliicii arose on tiiut subject, he bore a very 
distinguished part, and his remarks and spccclies, on this oc- 
casion, are of no inconsiderable interest ; botii as an evidence 
of his political sentiments, and as a lesson of instruction on 
govcrTimcnt ; upon which his personal experience, his exten- 
sive i*eading and long observation of the policy of European 
states, iiad furnished him ample materiiiU for reflection. 

Ill the debates which arose concerning the organization of 
tho legiHlature, lie sustained, indeed, in common with many 
others of the convention, some peculiar and unsuccessful 
opinions. In his jirivate economy, all useless ornaments 
and cxpevises he had magnanimouHly rejected ; and in the 
administration of a republic, was the avowed enemy of all 
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luxniy or ostentation. Tho doctrines^ therefo^p^ he espe* 
cially insisted on, and which ho illustrated with great foico 
of argument and eloquence^ were the right of equal suffrage^ 
and depression of public salaries; and above, all^ the dis- 
couragement of ambition and avarice, which lie considci*ed 
as tho great constitutional evils of all free states. 

In tlie admiration, however, which he professed for pure 
republican institutions, he has given of them no illusory re- 
presentations. No one has discussed with more freedom^ 
the common topics that have been urged against that species 
of government ; which lie very properly introduced as admo- 
nitions of caution, in laying the foundation of our liberty, 
and as incentives to that vigilance which is necessary in 
preserving it from profanation and ruin. It is from a con- 
sciousness of their infirmity that men learn to watch over 
their health ; and though they cannot prevent, they may at 
least retard tlie progress of its dissolution. ^'I am appre- 
hensive," says he, '^perhaps too apprehensive, that the go- 
vernment of these states may, in future times, end in a mo- 
narchy. But this catastroplic, I think, may be delayed, if 
in our proposed system wo do not sow the seeds of conten- 
tion, of faction and tumult, by making our posts of honour 
places of profit'' From the frequency with which he recurs 
to this subject, both in his private letters and public debates, 
we may perceive that he considered pecuniary influence, as 
an expedient of government, extremely dangerous ; and tliat 
it could not be too vehemently rcpi*obated by those wlio 
would promote the virtues and liberty of their country. 

In the constitution as it was finally adopted, he not only 
concurred himself, but recommended to tho oilier members 
a unanimous acquiescence, lie became afterwards its most 
strenuous advocate, as may be seen from his corrcspondenpe 
with his friends in Europe, and IVom the various writings he 
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bai left in approbation of it His ** Companion of the An* 
cient Jews and the Conduct of the Anti-FederalistSf^' a. paper 
written with great ingenuity and felicity of alluHiony lie coa- 
dudes in the following manner, which may sufBciently indi- 
cate bow beneficial he supposeil that system ot government 
would prore to the glory and interests of his country. ^ I 
am not to be understood to infer^ that our general conventioa 
was divinely inspired, when it formed the new federal con- 
stitution ; yet I can hardly conceive a transaction of such 
momentous importance to the welfare of millions now exist- 
ing, and to exist in the {wsterity of a great nation, should be 
suffered to pass witliout being in some degree influenced, 
guided, and governed by that omnipotent, omnipresent^ and 
beneficent ruler, in whom all inferior spirits livet and move^ 
and have their being/' 

At the conclusion of his presidency, his great age, and 
especially his discascH, which had now reached a dangerotti 
aggravation, admonished him to withdraw from tlie scene 
of public buHiness, and to resign the short remnant of his 
days to retirement, lie did not, however, disengage himself 
altogether from political concerns; nor did he look baciiL 
when standing upon the confines of anotlier world, witliout a 
generous concern upon that community for which he had 
employed tlie energies and cares of his life. Several of his 
writings, tending to promote useful institutions and the gene- 
ral interests of humanity, bear date at this period ; and when 
entirely disabled from going abroad, by his infirmities, the 
various societies, of which he was president,— the Philoaophi- 
cal Society ; that for Political Inquiries ; for Alleviatinf; the 
Miseries of Public Prisons^ and for Promoting the Molition 
of Slavery, held their meetings at his house to enjoy the be- 
nefit of his counsel and co-operation in their proceedings. 
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I'he obseirera of human life bave remarked that men of 
letters preserve their powers uf intellect, whilst others ter- 
minate their career of old age by a state of miserable dotage. 
Thus ISirenne, Conde, Marlhorough, and Eugene, dated the 
loss of their mental faculties before those of the body, whilst 
Homer, Varro, and Fontenelle, reached extreme old age with- 
out experiencing any intellectual infirmity. To these we 
may readily add the example of Franklin, in corroboration 
of the doctrine. When the violence of his diseases bad con- 
fined him, in 1790, altogether to his bed, he still employed 
the intervals, which the remission of his acute pains allowed 
him, in conversation, or epistolary correspondence; and 
from his letters and other writings of this period, it is suf- 
ficiently apparent that in destroying his corporeal faculties^ 
time had made no hostile impression upon his mind ; either 
in impairing the vigour of his judgment, or humbling- the 
flights of his imagination. Hia "African Speech," which he 
wrote and published towards the end of March of this year, 
whether wo consider its excellent composition, inimitable 
humour, or force of reasoning, is scarcely surpassed by tjis 
most perfect of his early writings ; nor had the spirit and 
animation of youth, perhaps, added any tiling to the warmth 
of sentiment, or exuberance of fancy, which prevails in his 
latter correspondence. Of this, the following passages writ- 
ten but a few days before his decease, to a friend in England, 
may be a sufficient evidence. " Your letter reminds me of 
the many happy days we have passed together, and the dear 
friends with wliom we passed them; some of whom, alas! 
bave left na ; and we mast regret their loss, although our 
Bawkesworth has become an adventurer in more happy re- 
gions ; and our Stanley (the musician) is gone where only 
his own harmony can be exceeded. I hardly know which to 
admire most ; the wonderful disroverics made by Herschsl, 
Voj. IU._R 
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or the itiilrrutigalih; ingenuity by whirli Im lias bficn enabled 
to iriakc* Hirm. Ijct nn ho|if*, my rri^nfly tliut when free from 
tUv.Hi: hoilily (*iii1)arra.M«iriMTiiH, wn may niain tognthnr through 
Nomi*. of \hv Nyslems ho has cxplonrfly condiirtccl by Home of 
ofir olfl romimniorm, already ari|iiaint('d with Ihc.m. Ilawkes- 
^^orth will rnlivon our progri^ss >vit,li lii<i rhcrrful aensible 
roMV<*rH(% Hfid Stanley ar(:oni|iany llir, muHJr of the Hpherea*'' 
Tor tlir inaunrr in wbir:li lir; borr, bis sufTnritigly and the 
aN|)irf in whirb b<! viewed bis approarbtng flissoliitiony we 
alwo refer to Ibis inlereMt.ing correspondenre. '*You kindly 
itir|uire sifter my be.'iltli/* says be in a letter to hift favourite 
niece ; ** I have not. mueli reason to boast, of it. IVoplo that 
will live «i loop; life, :ind drink to the bottom of tbcrupy must 
expert. 1o niert witli snnie of the dref^s. Ilowcvrry when I 
consider bow many terrible diseases the human body \n liable 
to, f tliink myself well off that I have only three incurable 
ones, the t^oiit, the st<iiM% and f)ld a^e. And tbnsCy notwith- 
standiht;, I enjoy many comfort alile intervals, in which I 
forget all m^ ills, and amiisr myself in reading; or writingy 
and tellinp; many stories, as when you first knew me, a young 
man about fifty.'* — " I have now j^i'own so old an tf> have 
buried most of tlie friends of my youth. By living twelvi^ 
years beyond David's period, 1 seem to have intruded myftelf 
into the company of posterity. Yet bad I gone at seventy^ 
it woiibl have cutoff twelve of tli<^ most aetive years of iny 
life, einfiloyed, too, in matters of the greatest importance; 
but wbetlier I have been doing good or mischief iH for time 
to discover." 

When be bad a|)|U'oacbed to the very close of his life, he 
reasoned thus coolly with a friend : ** Death is as ncrcflfiary 
to the constitution as sleep : we sliall rise refreshed in the 
nKMiiing. The. course of nature must .soon put a period to 
my present, niode of cxiMtenc.i.'. 7'liis I sball submit to witl» 
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the less r^ret, as liaving seen, during a long life, a giMMl 
deal of this world, I feel a growing curiosity to become ac- 
quainted with some other ; and can cheerfully, with filial con- 
fidence, resign my spirit to the conduct of that great and gcxid 
Parent of nuuikind, who created it, and who has so grarious- 
ly protected and preserved me from my birth to the pre^nt 
hour." 

Oh the irth of April, 1790, in the eighty-fourth year of 
bis age, he expired in the city of Philadelphia ; encountering 
this last solemn conflict, with the same philosophical tranquil- 
lity and pious resignation to the \iill of Heaven, which had 
distinguished him through all the various events of his life* 
In his will, he enjoined that all pomp or ostentation should be 
avoided in the celebration of his obsequies ; tliatno monumen- 
tal ornaments should be lavished on his tomb : the former of 
which injunctions his cotempoittries appear, however, to have 
disregarded, for he was buried with great concourse and ce- 
remony ; but the latter has yet been observed by their de- 
scendants with inviolable fidelity. 

He was interred on the 21st of April, and congress order-* 
ed a general mourning for him throughout America, of one 
month. In France, the expression of public grief was scarcely 
less enthusiastic. There the event was solemnized, under the 
direction of thp municipality of Paris, by funeral orations ; 
and the National Assembly, his death being announced in a 
very eloquent and pathetic discourse, deci*eed that each of the 
members should wear mourning for three days, ^^ in comme- 
moration of tlie event ;" and that a letter of condolence, for 
the irreparable loss they had sustained, should be directed to 
the American Congress, — honours extremely glorious to his 
memory, and such, it has been remarked, as were never be- 
fore paid by any public body of one nation to the citizen of 
another. 
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He lies buried in the north-west corner of Christ Church- 
yard ; difltinguislicd from the surrounding dead, by the hu- 
mility of his sepulchre. He is covered by a small marble 
slab, on a level with the surface of the earth, and bearing the 
single inscription of liis name, with that of his wife, and the 
year of his death. A monument sufficiently corresponding to 
the plainness of his manners, the simplicity of his character^ 
and the even tenor of his life — No inscription could have re- 
corded his merits ; no monument could express the obliga- 
tions of his posterity ! 

He had two children, a son and a daughter, and several 
grand-children who survived him. Tlie son, who had been 
governor of New Jersey under the British government, ad- 
hered during the revolution to the royal party and sfient the 
remainder of his life in England. The daughter married 
Mr. Bacho of Philadelphia, whose descendants yet reside in 
that city. 

Franklin enjoyoH, during the greater part of his life, a 
healthy constitutioti, and excelled in exercises of strength 
and activity. In stature he was above the middle size; 
manly, athletic and well proportioned. His countenance, as 
it is represented in his portrait, is distinguislied by an air of 
serenity and satisfaction ; tiic natural consequence of a vigor- 
ous temperament, of strength of mind, and conscious inte- 
grity. It is also marked, in visible rliaracters, by deep 
thought and inflexible resolution. Very rarely shall we see 
a combination of features, of more agreeable harmony ; an 
aspect in which the human passions arc more happily blended 
or more favourably modified, to command autliority, to con- 
ciliate esteem, or to excite love and veneration. 

His colloquial accomplishments are mentioned by thosf. 
who knew him, in terms of the highest praise. From the 
great diversity of life which he experienced, from his exten- 
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fiive intercourse with the world, he had stored his tnemory 
with a variety of knowledge extremely curious and intci-est- 
ing; and besides the diffusion of thought and sentiment with 
which he animated his diacourHe, it was enlivened, in his 
peculiar manner, by ingenious illustrationR, pointed sentences 
and aphorisms, and mostly seasoned by a vein of good humour 
and pleasantry, which he appeu-s to have carried even into 
his most important and serious transactions ; and which, in 
all societies, amongst the sprightly and morose, tlie old and 
young, learned and illiterate, recemmended bim to peculiar 
favour and attention. 

The experiments which he made in science, amidst the 
continued intrusion of business, on objects too, which seenHstl 
to require a long life of labour and reflection ; which had 
occupied men of the brightest genius and ca]>acity, enjoying 
besides the most transcendent advantages of education, must 
afford an ample testimony of the vigour of his intellects and 
grandeur of his conceptions. Nor can we doubt, from what 
he has achieved, had he possessed from early yooth, leisure 
to prosecute his studies without interruption, and to improve 
bis understanding to the proportion of his natural abilities, 
that be had attained the ultimate dignity of letters, and have 
disputed, perhaps, with the old world the palm of philosophy 
and science. 

Of his domestic manners and private life, which are con- 
sidered as the truest test of the value of the human character, 
there exist the most unequivocal and honourable testimonies. 
The correspondence of his family and relations abounds with 
the tenderest expressions of regard for liim. Ofhis intimate 
acquaintance, tlioae who loved him in his youth, were the 
companions and friends of his old age ; and those who have 
anrvived him, retain an undiminished afTection and venera- 
tion for his memory. 
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recorded only bjr those whom a personal intimacy has enabled 
to observe them ; and his imperfections are so lost in a life 
of virtuous and glorious occupation, tliat we must leave the 
care of detailing them, to those who have more leisure and 
sagacity for the investigation. 
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Tbtfffk BiifttraoribifcimgrMt wMftdeekralte 
Md grIevftiiCM of the coloniitf , which tMertod ijbfm to Mm' 
tiOed to ill the rigbti and liberties of Mtural bom mIJwIi 
of OfMt Briteifii among the meet eeeentlol of whidht 
were the exclu^lre right to tu themeekee, end the prif ilip 
of i trlol by jury. A petition to the klng^ together wMi o 
BienoriftI to each houee of porlitment, drown op witii 
per end jSrmneeef were oliio ogreed on* 
' In the year ir60 or 1767, the eberiBklty of the coonty 
coming vacant by tlie death of the incumbenti eomo taonlhi 
previoae to the stated time of Hi^ctionf Mr* Morton woo q»- 
pointed by tlie governor to MU|»]»ly IiIm place t and^ at the nest 
general election^ having iiflTcred himnelf an a candidate fbr 
that offlce, he wae elected by an overwhelming majority^ Ho 
oieevted the duties of his stetlon with satUfacttoii to fbo 
pttbHc, and credit to himselft during the term of throe feanb 
Soon after the battle of Ijexlngton, which opened the dffMM 
of war, by rousing the rc^sentment of every America^ and 
by diiruslog the spirit of military enthusiaNm tbrooghoot the 
land, a battalion of voluritcars was formed in the neighboor- 
hood of bis rrsldenc(% wlio rJionc, for tlirJr colonel, Mr* 
Morton ) but other public engagmnitnts ]ircvcntcd him from 
accepting the commission. About this time, hn was appointed 
one of the judges of the sutirem<5 court of Pennsylvania; 
having before held, with dignity and ability, tlieoftlce of pro* 
sident-judge of the court of gcnrral quarter sessions, aad 
common pleas* 

But tlie point on which his claims to the grateful recollec- 
tten of postei'ity principally depends, Is involved In the act 
of granting his supportf and afllxlng his signature, to tbo 
Declaration of Independence. On the twentj^-necond of July, 
1774, he was apiyointed, hy tlic assembly of Pennsylvania, 
a delegate to the first congress, held in Philadelphia, in Sep« 
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tunber of that year. He was instrncted to assist in fonning 
and adopting a plan for tho purpose of obtaining redress of 
American grievances, of ascertaining American rights upon 
the most solid and constitutional principles, and for establish* 
ing that union and harmony between Great Britain and the 
colonies, which was considered necessary to the welfare and 
happiness of both. 

Mr. Morton was re-elected to congress on the fifteenth of 
December, 1774, and took his seat in that body on the tenth 
of May following, at the meeting of the second congress. On 
the third of November, 1775, ho was again appointeil a re- 
presentative^ while serving as speaker of the house of assem- 
bly ; and on the twentieth of July, 1776, he was elected, for 
the last time, a member of the great national council. 

In deliberating on the momentous subject of independence, 
Mr. Morton found himself called upon to act with firmness 
and decision, on a most trying and responsible occasion. It 
is a fashionable thing at the present day, and one which some- 
times constitutes a large proportion of the pseudo-patriot's 
claims to distinction, to rail without mercy or discrimination, 
against all those who, at any time, either before or after its 
adoption, have dared to breathe a suggestion against the 
Declaration of Independence. In this sweeping condemna* 
tion, there is no dictinction made between those who opposed 
the principles of the measure, and those who doubted its ex- 
pedience at the particular moment of its adoption. Now, a 
respectable portion of tho most earnest and unshaken advo- 
cates of the cause, men who never were, and never could be 
doubted, as pure and irreproachable patriots, were averse to 
sealing the separation of the two countries, witliout a further 
and more serious consideration of a sul>ject9 so pregnant with 
fearful and unknown events. No wonder, then, that Mr. 
Morton experienced the most intense anxiety of mind, when 
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Im MM nqofml to glv« Hm etitfng Mte df the 'Bm m/lHMJ m 
itkgalioii; a rote which WMld feltbdr oMArm or duitioyi 
the nnaiiliiiitjr of the Dedentbm ef Independeeoe ; a toto 
19011 which bong the importnl deeiiieiiy Whether the greet 
etirte of PennflylTteie eheoM^ or ihoeld notf be Included fa 
the league which boond bar iteter cokmiee together* On <he 
fourth of Juljr, l7T6p when the queetion WM about to be d^ 
tided^ deep interest wpe excited with regard to the etatee of 
Delaware and Pennsylranlat which had previooely veted ffl 
opposition to independence. The opportune arrival of Mb» 
Bodnejr secured the toIco of tlie former^ and the abaenoe ef 
two'adverse members of the Pennsylvania delegation reduced 
Uf in numberf to flve:-*-these were James Wilson^ Benjamin 
Franklin^ Charles Humphreys, Tliomas Willing and Johr 
Morton. Mr« Wilson and Dr. Franklin were decfdedlj in 
favour oi^ and Mr. Humphreys and Mr. Willing joppooed to 
the measure* Every thing rested on the detenniiiatfon ef 
Mr. Morton ; the interests of one of the largest states on the 
continent, were at stake; its secession from the common cause 
might have been pt*oductive of the most tMsrnicious consequen- 
ces ; and the lionour of the country, and of the cause, de« 
mandcd cordiality arid unanimity. Ho enrolled his vote in 
favour of independence ; but the mental anxiety which he 
experienced in so novel and solemn a situation, and the great 
Ifesponstbility which he had incurred in case the measure 
should be attended with disastrous results, preyed upon bis 
peace, and is confidently said to have acc^elerated, if it did 
not cause, his dissolution. 

He served with ability and judgment, on many important 
committees, during the term of his service in congress ; and 
he was chairman of the committee of the whole, during the 
organization of a system of confederation, Anally agreed to, 
on the fifteenth of November, 1777. 
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John Morton poaBessed a disposition at once lively, social 
ble, friendly and humane. Overpowering the deficiencies of 
early education, by the strength of his mind, and the force of 
his talents, he rose to the highest and most dignified offices of 
the state. Casting aside the ch^n and the quadrant of the 
sarreyor, he measured bia mind with the first men of tiie age, 
in the vide, but unsnrveyed, field of rational freedom, and 
was one among the first to regnlats its angles according to 
the two principles of practical political geometry. It would 
have been in vain to seelt the plough-boy of Ridley, in the dig- 
nified jndge upon the bench, in the speaker of the legislative 
assembly of Pennsylvania, or in the important member of the 
moat august body of assembled virtue and patriotism, that the 
world has ever been taught to venerate. He was charitable 
to the poor ; a kind friend, an affectionate husband and father ; 
a social, and oftentimes jocular companion. His modesty was 
equal to his merit ; and the remark might justly be applied 
'to him in the language of the poet, that, 

" It u the witness still of excellency. 

To put a strange lace on hisown peifection." 

Eminently beloved by iiis neighbours, their confidence in him 
was perfect and unshaken ; and a long list of his services, as 
executor and guardian, shows, that the dying parent could 
often meet, with more consolation, the stroke of death, under 
the conviction that tiic property of his children, and the re- 
gulation of their conduct, had been committed to the cliarge 
of an honest man. 

He entered into matrimony with Miss Ann Justis, of the 
state of Delaware: they were blessed with a numci-ous off- 
B^iring, eiglit of whom, three sons and iive dauglitci'», were 
living at the time of their fatiier's decease. 
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MOKTONV 



Ib the teilh of April, iTTTfkyMmi iaflanmitory fcfor 
imaoiwA hite flmii tUs nHMrtel ieeiM^ in Umt iflgr-liKUPfli jreir 
of his ftge : he was burled im Ihee M iele iy of St. Jmnmf$ 
dMirch, in Ohiiibr, ^ irUch liiirii a Mmher* AttheehMV 
ef Ml lift^ ha WM ebaMtamd hf aoMt l«ho h^ 
eat fHeiidiii^ hot SalMe yotalical iai^^ freoihia 

dwB, aal fliegraoaMsrfthe^fri^MMr fnyel the Mia wMdk 
U had gtfett in fliveur of hiAgfi mii t t ce^ It waa then Oat the 
|^rtriotAone forth ar^aadd the panga of diaaolation ^^Tell 
IbM^'' aaid he, on hb death-bed, and trith a prbiliMic apiri^ 
^<<tell them that fli^ wiU live to aee the hoar, wheb Uttf 
ahall acknowledge it to have been flie moat f^oriena aorvioa 

th*t t<ii»ar lendai^i to my coantry/' 

■'-■■■ ■ . ■ ' i. 
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the advantages of reading, and consequent reflection. He 
deriYed great literary benefit from being under the tuition oS 
such a man, \yhoy independent of general respectability, pos- 
sessed a highly cultivated mind, and was particularly distin- 
guished for his knowledge in the mathematics. 

Mr. Clymer was educated in Philadelphia, under the su- 
perintendence of Mr. Coleman, with whom he lived until the 
time of his marriage, and the principal part of whose fortune 
he inherited. After the completion of his studies, he entered 
the counting-room of his uncle for the purpose of acquiring 
a knowledge of mercantile pursuits. He possessed, however, 
little taste for this employment, his inclination leading him 
to the cultivation of his mind. When he had attained the 
proper age, he connected himself in business with Mr. Robert 
Ritchie, and, at a subsequent date, with his father-in-law, and 
brother-in-law, under the firm of Merediths and Clymer. Af- 
ter the decease of the elder Mr. Meredith, the business was 
conducted by the two surviving partners, until about the year 
178S, when it was discontinued. 

Although the early loss of his parents, the circumstances 
of his education, and the profession of his uncle, led him to 
embark in the pursuits of commerce, he was uniformly and 
decidedly opposed to it : he disliked it from its peculiar pre- 
cariousness, and the necessary dependence which the mer- 
chant must place in the honour and integrity of others, thei*e- 
by removing* to a certain degi*ee, the conduct of his aflTairs 
beyond his immediate control. Hence he successfully dis- 
couraged his children from entering into mercantile affairs. 
He maintained that equal gain and loss might balance in the 
books, but not in the mind; that gain imparted a sudden eleva- 
tion to the spirits, which soon descended to their ordinary 
level, while loss depressed the spirits, which did not so ea 
rise again ; that, therefore, these considerations furnishi 
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argument sgtiMt that busineasi or course of life^ which tub- 
jected the indlTldual to such a rarietjr of fortnnei becanie then 
was more to lose than to win in it 

It Is too often our lot to contemplate with renewed but 
ineflbctual regret, the deAciency of kowledge relative to the 
earljr years of manjr of our political fathers. The inquisltlfe 
mind, while it dwells with animation upon their achleve- 
■ents, seelis in vain to discover the ripening of the germe^ 
or gather instruction at the fountain head of their usefulness^ 
The early developments of those minds, which, in their rich 
maturity, shed throughout the land the rays of liberty and 
political light, are best adapted to incite tlie dawning eier- 
tions of the patriot, and guide the course of his mental im« 
provement Hence their loss is not restricted to the deil- 
ciencies which they create in the narrative of the genius and 
virtues of the individual to whom they relate, but includes 
that of a model which would have extended its benefits to 
every branch of our political society. But, while we regret 
the deftcienry, we cannot but observe that it proceeded from 
the most simple cause. In the youthful clays of our distin- 
guished forefathers, the dependence of this country upon 
Great Britain was firmly established, and the idea of eman- 
cipation was not, perliaps, in one solitary instance indulged. 
Hence the flight of ambition was restricted, and the highest 
distinctions of the colonies liad been enjoyed by a great num- 
ber of individuals. Honours, in which a multitude partici- 
pate, are prone to depreciate in the public view, and continue 
to confer decreasing distinction. Under these circumstances, 
however noble may have been the efforts, and flattering the 
prospects, of the aspiring youth, there was a boundary be- 
yond which he could not pass, and a colonial subjection 
which dictated the path and the limits of his political eleva- 
tion, it was not to be expected that the youthful days of 
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individualsy whoso tarly gndm mud taknto fniictei, mt a 
proper theatrOy tho most oxtsoded vsefalneos aiid honona^ 
could have attracted a great portion of attention beyond the 
domestic circle, when the course of their future career was 
limited to distinctions, which a ranltitide of predecessors 
had enjoyed. If the storm of the rerolotion had been then 
heard, even afar off, the hopes of the people woold baTe 
rested upon those best calculated, by their mental Tigoar, to 
lead them through the mazes of an untried scene ; hot the 
idea of independence was then unknown, and the great actors 
in the times of peril which succeeded, had, in genovl, nm- 
tured the genius which their youthful days had elicited, 
before they were summoned to enrol themselTes among men, 
whose elevation was unrestricted by the yoke of slavery. 

To this cause we may, in a great measure, attribute the 
darkness which hang^s over the early days of Mr. Clymer; 
and the knowledge we possess only leads us more to lament 
the loss of that which is for ever ^* buried in the dark back- 
ward and abysm of time.'' Be acquired the habit of read- 
ing and reflection at an early age, and was distinguished for 
the clearness and originality of his conceptions, and the 
soundness of his understanding. He read with close atten- 
tion, and frequenfly committed the result of his reflections 
to paper. Although not intended for any of the learned 
professions, he extended his course of studies to those branches 
of knowledge which contributed to the general improvement 
of his mind ; he thus became acquainted with the general 
principles of law, and in the course of this particular study, 
more firmly fixed them upon his remembrance by making a 
compendium of Blackstone's Commentaries. He was well 
versed in history, but his mind entertained, from the earliest 
period, a strong bias towards politics and agriculture, as 
those branches of science which he supposed would more 
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less, and to introdnre arfaitrstry gnvernment and slavery ; that 
a Tirtoous and steady opposiUon to this ministerial plan of 
governing America, was sbsolately necessary to preserre erai 
the shadow of liberty, and was a duty which every freeman 
in America owed to liis country, to himself, and to his poste- 
rity ; that the resolation entered into by the East India Com- 
pany to send out their tea to America, subject to the payment 
of duties on its being landed, was an open attempt to enforce 
the ministerial plan, and a violent attaclt upon the liberties 
of America ; that it was the duty of every American to op- 
pose that attempt ; that whoever should directly, or indirectly, 
countenance tJie attempt, or in anywise aid or abet in unload- 
ing, receiving, or vending the tea sent, or to be sent out by 
tlic East India Company, whilst it remained subject to the 
payment of a. duty, was an enemy to Itis country ; and, finally, 
tiiat a committee should be immediately' chosen to wait on 
tltosc gentlemen who, according to report, wore appointed by 
the Eant India Company, to receive and sell the said tea, and 
to request them, from a regard to their own characters, and 
the iienco and good order of the city and province, immedi- 
ately to resign their appointments. 

Mr. Clymer strongly advocated these energetic measures, 
and was appointed chairman of the committee. However un- 
pleasant may have been the duty thus assigned to him, the im- 
]>ortantT of its proix-r performance did not permit him to 
liosilate a moment in demanding a resignation of the offensive 
apiwintments. Tlic rommissions had been sent to ihree of 
the prinripnl men'nntilr Ijousts in riiiladelphia. two of which, 
with praiseworthy alacrity, coincided in the wishes of the 
committee The rauiious and temporising conduct of the 
other commissioners excited strong animadversions, hut tliry 
were at length induced to Ridimit to tlic jmpular opinion. 
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When the growing dangers of the timet rendered it 
sary to appoint a council of Bafety, Mr. Clymer was chosen 
a member of it, and performed the duties of bis station with 
great activity and decision. His inflexible patriotism and in- 
tegrity, and the unqualified confidence reposed in him by all 
those with whom he was associated in the public conncilSf 
pointed him out to congress as a fit person to be entrusted with 
the care of the public monies, and he was accordingly ap» 
pointed one of the first continental treasurers, in conjuncUiMl 
with Michael HillegaSi on the twenty-ninth of July, 1T75* 
This office he continued to fill with care and fidelity notwitb- 
standiQg the multiplicity of his other concerns, until shortly 
after his first appointment to congress, when he sent in his 
resignation, on the sixth of August, 1776, being resolved to 
devote his undivided attention to the more important interests 
of his country. 

To the loan opened' for the purpose of rendering the oppo« 
sition to the measures of the British more effective, he was 
one of the first to subscribe : exchanging, in the most disin* 
terested manner, all his specie resources for continental cur* 
rency. The warmth of his zeal for the promotion of the 
loan, was also manifested in his successful exertions in pro* 
curing subscriptions among his friends. His devotion to the 
cause of the colonists, appeared, at this period, to have been 
marked with the greatest enthusiasm ; he made a kind of 
pilgrimage to Boston^ for tlie purpose, as it is believed, of 
imbibing fresh draughts of the love of liberty from the foun- 
tain-head, and of animating his own patriotism by contem^ 
plating the virtuous and spirited opposition of that portion 
of the country. 

Being one among the first to feel and acknowledge the ne- 
cessity of a total separation from the mother country, he was 
appointed on the twentieth of July, 1776, in conjunction with 
Vol. III.— U 
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^ Dr. Benjamin Rush, James Wilson, Greorge Ross and George 

m 

Taylor, to succeed those members of the Pennsylvania dele- 
gation, ^ho had refused their assent to the declaration of in- 
dependence, and abandoned their seats in congress. From 
this circumstance it arose, that the new members iwho wero 
elected as acknowledged advocates of the measure, were not 
present when that memorable instrument was agreed upon by 
congre^sis. Mr. Clymer, however, affixed his signature to the 
manifesto, as if in the performance of an act which was about 
to consummate his dearest wishes, and realize those fond 
prospects of national prosperity which had ever been tran- 
scendent in his thoughts. While the feeble bonds which still 
united the colonies to the mother country were permitted to 
exist, an almost undefinable species of depression and uncer- 
tainty continued to haunt the minds of the American commu- 
nity, and even extended its influence to those who were most 
zealous and active in the cause. But when the solemn de- 
claration of our wrongs, and the firm assertion of our rights, 
had gone forth, and when the declaration of independence had 
given us a rank amongst nations, a new spirit was diffused 
throughout society, the title of rebel was exclianged for a 
more exalted character, and the self-devotion evinced by the 
promoters of the measure was met by a correspondent firm- 
ness and entliusiasm on the part of the people. 

On the twenty-sixth of September, 1776, Mr. Clymer was 
appointed, together with Mr. Stockton, to visit Ticonderoga, 
to which place he immediately proceeded, to inspect the affairs 
of the northern army. Tlie continued approbation of con- 
gress sufficiently testifies the faitliful performance of that con- 
fidential service. Having an entire confidence in the com- 
mander in chief of our armies, lie uniformly promoted every 
measure that was the least calculated to extend the powers, 
and assist the views, of that great man ; a course of conduct. 
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the policy and utility of which was variously manifested 
during the war. 

When congress, on the approach of the British army 
through New Jersey, considered it necessary to adjourn to 
Baltimore, in December, 1776, a committee consisting of 
Robert Morris, George Walton, and Mr. Clymer, was ap- 
pointed, with powers to execute such continental business in 
Philadelphia as might be considered proper and necessary. 
A large sum of money was committed to their charge, for 
such public uses as they should think proper ; with powers 
to call upon the commissioner of the loan office, for such fur- 
ther sums as the continental service might require. At this 
period, the family of Mr. Clymer resided in Chester county, 
twenty-five miles distant from Philadelphia ; but so strictly 
did he devote his time to the objects of his appointment, that 
when he paid them a visit, he left the city late in the after- 
noon, and returned in the morning. 

On the twelfth of March, 1777, he was re-elected to con- 
gress, and continued to be an active and efficient member of 
that body, until the nineteenth of May following, when the 
eflTects of his unremitting exertions compelled him to obtain 
leave of absence for the recovery of his health. His services 
on committees, the most arduous of congressional duties, 
were frequent and persevering, and he acted with fidelity as 
a member of the boards of war and of the treasury. On 
the ninth of April, he was appointed, with others, to consider 
the proper steps to be immediately taken by congress, and 
recommended to the state of Pennsylvania, for opposing the 
enemy, if they should attempt to penetrate through New 
Jersey, or to attack Philadelphia. On the eleventh of July, 
1777, he was appointed, together with Mr. P. Livingston and 
Mr. Gerry, to proceed to the army under the command of 
general Washington, to institute a diligent inquiry into the 
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itate id that armjrf particularly as it related to tlie causes of 
complaint in the rommissary's department; and to make suck 
provision as the exigency or importance of the case required. 
At a meeting of the general assembly of Pennsylvania^ 
held on the fourteenth September, 1777, Mr. Clymcrwasnot 
re«elected to congress, although he served, for a time, after 
that period. During the fall of tliis eventful yeari when the 
British army, landing at the Head of Elk, defeating general 
Washington on the Brandywinc, were marching towards 
Philadelphia, the family of Mr. Clymer, as already men- 
tioned, resided in Chester county. The change of measures 
adopted by the enemy, however, threw them into tho very 
scene of danger, and at the instigation of certain domestic 
traitors, their retreat was pointed out, and the house sacked 
by a band of the British soldiers. All the furniture, and a 
large stock of liquors were destroyed, and such casks of wine 
as they were unable to consume or convey away, were poured 
upon the floors of the celhirs. Mr. (*lynier, however, firm 
in his devotion to his country, e.s|)e(:ially at a period which 
required the exertions of every iii(livi(hial, would not permit 
bis private affairs to interfere with Iiis public duties. Neither 
the destruction of his property nor the derangement of bis 
family, nor tho calls for his attendance upon them during 
their flight, aggravated as it was by sickness, could allure 
him from the public cause and councils. Another proud tes- 
timonial of the fervent patriotism of Mr. Clymer, and of the 
peculiarly hostile estimation in which his indefatigable ser- 
vices were held by the enemy, was evinced when the British 
took possession of Philadelphia. They wei*e so exasperated 
against him, that they resolved to tear down his house, and 
assembled for that purpose^ at the abode of his aunt, in Cherry 
street, which they believed to be his property. Being, how- 
ever, assured of their mistake, they fortunately desisted. 
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In the year 1777» an inroad was made on the. western 
frontiers of Virginia and Pennsylvania by some savage tribes 
of Indians, during which a number of helpless people were 
barbarously massacred^ and tlic peaceable inhabitants driven 
from their homes and reduced to great distress. These atro- 
cious acts were committed at the instigation of British agents 
and emissaries, who also excited a dangerous spirit of dis- 
afiection among worthless and evil disposed individaais on 
tiie frontiers, and induced them to aid the enemy in their 
barbarous warfare. The Shawanese and Delaware Indians 
continued well affected, and disposed to preserve the league 
of peace and amity entered into with the American congress, 
and were, on that account, threatened with an attack by their 
hostile neighbours. It having thus become necessary to adopt 
measures for the safety of tlie frontiers, as well as to preserve 
the public faith plighted to our Indian allies, congress re- 
solved to appoint three commissioners to proceed to Fort Pitt, 
with instructions to investigate the rise, progress, and extent, 
of the disaffection in that quarter, and take measures for sup- 
pressing it, and for bringing the people to a sense of their 
duty. The powers of thiis committee, consisting of colonel 
Samuel Washington, Gabriel Jones, and Mr. Clymer, were 
▼ery extensive. They were authorized to suspend any offi- 
cers in the service of the United States, employed in that 
quarter, and appoint others in their room, and to confine in 
safe custody all such officers against whom they could procure 
satisfactory proof of their being offenders against the rights 
and liberties of America ; to engage and cultivate tlie friend- 
ship of the Shawanese and Delaware Indians, and edlist as 
many of their warriors as they might deem convenient, in 
the service of the United States ; to concert with brigadier 
general Hand, a plan for carrying the war into the enemy's 
country, and cause the same to be speedily executed ; to ex- 
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tend tbt aperatirai of ike wtr, tinder oertabi phfUkm, 
•galnittlroiBritbhgartlioii at Detroit It wm dio eanMM^ 
recommended to the leglelatnree of Vlrgtnln and Perni^ 
▼mlti to Invest the commlisioners with every neoeeoMy- iMh 
thoritjr over their reepective milittae, and to empower thii 
to arreit and commit ibr trial inch of tiielr reepectlvo tnhaU^ 
taate on the western flrontiers» as might appear to hiivo tam 
* concerned In anjr consplracj against the United States* . ^ 

. Mr. CI jmer was appointed to this important and conlde»* 
tial service on the eleventh of December, 1777 f and a km 
dajs after accepted the appointment At this period Us 
enemj was In possession of Philadelphia, and congress WM 
assembled in Yorktown; Mr. Clymer then resided on tti 
Sosquehannah river, ft<om whence he departed, in the begi»> 
ning of the jr^ear 1778, to perform the duties of his misslen. 
Tlie non-attendance of the other commissioners greatly ob- 
stmcted the accomplishment of the objects for which tbej 
had been appointed^ tlie following extract of a letter tnk 
Mr. Clymer, dated Pittsburgh, twenty-flrst April, 1778, 
shows the unsupported situation in wliich he was placed, and 
the improbability of a successful result to his labours : 

** Many a melancholy moment have I liad in reflecting that 
I was at so great a distance from those so dear to me : I do 
not, indeed, repent my coming here, because I have been in 
the discbai*ge of my duty, although, after all, little good, I 
belibf^, will proceed from it If others had shown the same 
readiness, there would possibly have been a very diflbrent scene 
of things from the present Tiie Indians have broke out again^ 
and affbut sixty miljBS from hence, have done considerable 
mischief, and there is no present remedy to apply,— the inha- 
bitants being too spiritless or too sullen to assemble to oppose 
them.'' 
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Mr. Clymert however, in conjunction with Messrs. Mat- 
thews and M'Dowell, proceeded to perforoi his duties, \tj 
searching into the existing causes of disaffection, and exa- 
mining such individuals as were suspected of being hostile 
to the interests of the country. He also engaged, to the ex- 
tent of his power, in the general ohjects of the mission, al- 
though, from various causes, his exertions were not fully 
crowned with success. The commissipners having terminated 
their labours, advised congress of the result on the twenty- 
seventh of April, from which it appeared that the cruelties 
idr^dy exercised were merely the commencement of an In- 
dian war> instigated by the British, and persevered in by the 
savages from a belief, industriously inculcated by the enemy, 
that the forbearance of the United States resulted from their 
inability to revenge the outrages which had been committed. 
Congress therefore resolved to take ^ho most energetic mea- 
sures for the reduction of Detroit, and the conquest of the 
Indians, by levying a large body of men, and carrying the 
war into the enemy^a country. 

'While Mr. Clymer resided at Pittsburgh, he experienced a 
narrow escape from the tomahawk of the enemy. He waa 
riding to the house of general Seville, situated at some dis- 
tance from the town. There was a division in the road, both 
branches of which led to his place of destination, hut his good 
fbrtune prevailing, he selected that which conducted him in 
safety to it ; for on the same day, and at the same period of 
it, a white man was murdered by an Indian on the road which 
Mr. Clymer bad rejected. 

In the year 1780, the disasters in the southern states Mid 
create universal depression, and the commander in chief 
fwind himself surrounded with difficulties of the most alarm- 
ing nature. His pressing requisitions for men were ancom- 
plied with, and'his troops were with difficulty prevented from 
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fuUbiBg with ooM. Aiid4iiii|ger. In tlM bcginnittg «f ilie jmK 
a.ttainl^ of the patriotie dtiiens ef PhiladeliiMa^ w^ a 
Tiew of relieving thia dlstreu^ and preventiag the dtghandlm 
of the army* which was aerioualy' apprehended, eatabliehid^ 
hank for the sole purpose of ikipplylng and tmnapoMfag^ 
thtve millions of rations and tbnee hundred bogsheada J^ 
inm 'for the use of the army* No pecuniary adirMrt|NI9!( 
were to be 4^rived fplom this undertaking* 9XiA tiie asiah. 
Ushment of a bank was merely intended to facilitate the 
transaction. Information of this generous and disSntori*' 
ested offer being communicated to congresSf on the t^mf. 
ty-second of June, 1780, it was received with the 'hi^ 
est marks of approbation. It was immediately resolvedf (ha^ 
as on the one hand, the<associators, animated to thia laniia^ 
hie exertion by a desire to relieve the natiomd neceasiti^ did 
not intend to derive froi|| it the least pecuniary advantage^ sft. 
on the other, it was just and reasonable that tbby ahonid bs 
fully reimbursed and indemnified; that the congress enters 
tained a high sense of the liberal offer .of the asaociatorSf . 
vvhich they accepted as a distinguished proof of their patriot- 
ism ; that the faith of the United States should be pledged to 
the subscribers to the bank, for their effectual reimbursement 
and indemnity; and, that bills for 150,000/. sterling on the 
American ministers in Europe, should be deposited in the 
bank in support of its credit, and as an indemnity to the sub- 
scribers. Mr. Clymer was among the most active and effi- 
cient members of this association, and one of those gentlemen 
selected to preside over the institution. Although itspower- 
fuband happy effects are now nearly forgotten, they were ex- 
tensively and gratefully felt at the time, and it continued to 
promote the resources of the war until the establishment of 
the bank of North America, at the suggestion of Robert 
Morris. 
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In November, 1780, Mr. Clymer received from the speaker 
of the Pennsylvania assembly, ^n official notice of his third 
election to congress. On the succeeding day, he resumed his 
seat in the great council of the nation, and displayed the same 
activity, intelligence, and perseverance, which had character- 
ized his previous exertions in the discharge of liis congression- 
al duties. From this time to the twelfth of November, 1782, 
comprehending a space of nearly two years, he devoted him- 
self so faithfully and indefatigably to the public service, that 
be was not absent more than a few weeks from his seat, a 
portion of which was employed in the business of congress. 
It is impossible to specify the number of committees upon 
which he served, and tlie vast variety of current business, in 
the transaction of which he displayed so much shrewdness 
and ability; but his well known capacity attracted a large 
share of the confidence of congress, and gave lum little time 
to attend to his private affairs, or indulge in the ease and en- 
joyments of domestic life. 

When the plan for establishing a n<itional bank was sub- 
mitted to congress by the financier, it received the warm 
support of Mr. Clymer, who was appointed, together with 
Mr. John Nixon, to receive the subscriptions. He always 
evinced the most decided interest in the prosperity of this in- 
stitution, which, under the guidance of an able director, had 
become a most powerful support of the American cause, and 
relieved the distresses of the army in one of the most gloomy 
and appalling epochs of the revolution. At a subsequent pe- 
riod, when he held a seat in the legislature of the state, his 
indignation was highly excited at the opposition made to the 
renewal of the charter of the bank, which had been repealed 
by the preceding assembly. Being one of the committee to 
which the memorial of the citizens of IMiiladclphia pra^^ing 
for a renewal of the charter, was referred, he did not rc- 
VOL. Ill— X 
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•traiii hit honett feelings, being regardless of cmweqi 
when in the discbarge of his duty. 

At the representations of Mr. Morris, the soperinteadait 
of the finances. It was considered necessary, by cbngt^i li 
adopt more active measures to procure from the w&mA 
states tlieir quotas fur the purposes of the war. Mr. Clymsr 
hence receired a renewed pledge of the confidence of esn- 
grissi by being appointed, on the twenty-second of tbff 
ITBftp with Mr. Rutledge to repair to the soutbeni stata^ 
apd to make such representations as were best ada|ited to tbdjr 
several circumstances, and might Induce them to carry 
the requisitions of congress into effect with the greatest de- 
spatch. 

In November, 1782, Mr. Clymer, having retired fkwA Us 
seat in congress, removed his family to Princeton, in New 
Jersey, for the purpose of educating his children at Nasssii' 
Hall. The prospects of tlie country had.briglitened, and be«. 
lieving the objects of tlie war to be on the point of consnia- 
mation, he considered tliat iiis assistance was no longdir ne- 
cessary^ and that, after so much toil and trouble, he could 
honourably retire to the enjoyments of domestic life. The 
strong affection which he entertained for his children would 
not, under such circumstances, admit of a separation, and be 
therefore resolved to transfer his whole family to Princeton^ 
where their education was to be completed. His removal 
into another state distinctly proves how little personal ani- 
bition was mingled with his patriotic exertions. He h^, 
for many years, laboured with indefatigable ardour for the 
attainment of one glorious object, and. when that object was 
about to be realized, he abandoned the political rewards 
which he had, in a conspicuous manner, merited, and retired 
from the walks of public life. 
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The proud and happy consciousness of having acted well 
his party at a time when duty was danger^ and hesitation 
disgrace, crowned the retirement of Mr. Clymer with happi- 
ness and honour. To one who had been tossed about amidst 
turmoils and troubles* and whose mind had been in a con- 
stant state of political agitation, for many years, it must 
indeed liave been a sweet and consoling gratification to sit 
down calmly in the bosom of his family, reflecting upon the 
deeds which he had done, and smiling upon the happiness « 
around him. But the principle of public duty retained all 
its pristine vigour, and an intimation that his services were 
required in his native state, was all-sufficient to call it into 
action, and cause him to abandon the quietude of Princeton, 
for new honours and new scenes in Philadelphia. 

In the year 1784, tlie spirit of political discord distracted 
the state of Pennsylvania, and great exertions were made^ 
in opposition to the constitutionalists, the prevailing party, 
who derived their name from the active support which they 
gave to the old constitution. To aid in opposing this party 
and their principles, Mr. Clymer was summpned from hia 
l^rinceton retirement in the fall of 1784 ; and at the ensuing 
election was appointed to the legislature, to co-operate with 
Robert Morris and Thomas Fitzsimmons, in relation to that 
important object. 

We need not trace the steps of Mr. Clymer throughout 
the whole course of his career in the assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania. He trod in the same undeviating path which led 
him to distinction in the general council of the nation. The 
same principles of political probity were the foundation of 
all his thoughts and actions. Independent of all guide but 
his own conscience, indefatigable in the promotion of public 
good, and inexorable in his opposition to those who endea- 
voured to retard it, he became one of the most useful and in* 
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fenenttal nfmberi of fbe lioute* As a oonttrat mwl w r tf 
eooraiittoest the organs by which the baslness of aloMist iH 
legislatire bodies is conducted, he performed bis' Tafiass 
duties with cool and characteristic perseverance. Upon sU 
occasions which appeared particularly to claim his co'^^openk 
lion/ his abilities were conspicaousi and in the transactioa sf 
minor ailUrs, he was diligent and considerate* 

A measure of sound and humane policj was adopisi fejr 
^ flie legislature, during the membership of Mr. Clymer, wU^ 

I 

conferred a large share, not only of leglHlatiye, but of chris- 
tian, honour upon those who supported it* To Mr* ClyMT, 
then, who brought forward that measure, a larger aiidi 
brighter portion of praise is due; and it must, in after Ufey 
have ever been to him a soothing' reflection, that he bad gives 
birth to a system which mitigated the suflferings, wliHe it 
dieclied theyices, of his fellow creatures. 

The sanguinary nature of the penal code of Pennsylvairii 
had long been deprecated by tliose citizens opposed to the 
destruction of human life under any pretext whatever, and 
by those who, admitting the right and necessity in extreme 
cases, believed that sound policy demanded its modification. 
Among the latter waH Mr. Clympr.^ His strong mind, seiz- 
ing the mode of alleviation, never relaxed its grasp until it 
triumphed in its adoption. The measure, however, was not 
submitted to the consideration of the house by himself : his 
retiring modesty seldom permitted him to court notice by 
going forward himself, when he could obtain others to act as 
his representatives. It appears to have been a systematic 
plan with him, to conceive useful projects, and grant their 
execution to others, being always willing to play a second 
part, provided the matters in wliich he was interested were 
properly performed. A committee being appointed of which 
he was a member, a report was drawn up by him and sub- 
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mitted to the consideration of the boose, strenuously recom- 
mending an amelioration of the penal code, and tlie abolish- 
ment of capital punishments in all cases excepting those of 
the most flagrant nature. 

Mr. Clymer laboured with untiring perseverance in sup- 
port of this humane and salutary measure. On few occa- 
sions of his life did he exert himself more warmly and ably 
in the accomplishment of what he considered an important 
object. Although a zealous friend to the great principles of 
the law, he was strongly opposed 'to those details in it, which, 
without amendment, were calculated to destroy its usefulness. 
On the present occasion, he maintained that the fittest punish- 
ment of a criminal was that which, when meditated upon at 
the time, would be most likely to deter him from the com- 
mission of it : and in this view he believed that the contem- 
plation of a long imprisonment would be of more effect than 
that of death. As a matter of distant contingency, we are 
apt to despise death, though we should tremble at the least 
chance of a long imprisonment: indeed were the alternatives 
to be submitted to our choice, as immediate certainties, such 
is our nature, that we should shrink more from the thoughts 
of death, than of imprisonment This is the light in which 
he maintained that the question should be Considered, in con- 
structing a criminal code. Laws should be preventive more 
than vindictive. He also insisted, with Gibbon, that when- 
ever the offence inspires less horror than the punishment, the 
rigour of penal law is obliged to give way to the common 
feelings of mankind ; and with Robertson, that amongst peo- 
ple of corrupted morals, maxims of jurisprudence too severe 
and unrelenting, by rendering men ferocious and desperate, 
would be more apt to multiply crimes than to restrain them. 
Nor did he fail to urge that the siglit of human suffering 
tends to extinguish sensibility, and suppress the feelings of 
nature. 
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Smtk were the main principles whicli gnided Mr. Gtjmm 
In Ut endeaTours to amdlorlite the penal lawa of Fennqifii 
nia I and thus be became peculiarly inatramental In canriM 
her to act with a salutarj indalgence to her own mbgnUdl 
aoo0» and to set an example of humanity to mankind* II0 
policy was sound, as well as humane : it has resisted the atr 
tadks of those who were blindly attached to the former systMi; 
it has triumphantly stood the test of experience $ it lias beei 
ndoptod by some of her sister states, and is daily gainlag 
gronnd in other parts of the world. 

Mr* Clymer vigorously opposed certain additions to tte 
penal code, as destructive to its proper effect : he deprecatbi 
the exposure of criroifials, by employing tliem in labour in,tts 
istreets and bighways, with chains and badges, as impolitic 
and useless, and operating less as a punishment to themselves, 
or a terror to others, than to beget a greater insensibility to 
virtue or to shame. He maintained that absolute seclusion, 
in all countries where the experiment had been tried, generally 
and in a short time, broke the most hardened dispositions^ and 
most inflexible tempers ; and that nothing could be more ef- 
fectual than the cstablisliment of penitentiaries, wliere crimi- 
nals might be separately immured, and secluded from the view 
and intercourse of the world. The people, moreover, were 
offended by the exposure ; and criminals enjoyed opportunities 
of communicating with their free comrades, and of conceriing 
means of escape. 

The old articles of confederation, which had conducted the 
natioft in safety through the war, were found too weak to bind 
together tlie states, when released from the pressure of an ex- 
ternal foe. The American people, as a necessary consequence, 
were neither prosperous at home, nor respectable abroad. The 
enemies of our republican system had already begun to pre- 
dict its downfall, and its friends to apprehend it When in 
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this uncertain and unpromising state of things, it was deter- 
mined to call a convention to form a more' efficient constitu- 
tion for the general government, Mr. Clymer, while yet a 
member of the legislature, was sent as a deputy to that body. 
In the deliberations of that illustrious assembly, he evinced 
the most enlightened and liberal views, and united in recom- 
mending the instrument which had been framed, to the people 
of the United States. 

When this constitution was adopted by the requisite num- 
ber of states, and was about to be carried into execution, he 
wa6 elected a member of the first house of representatives by 
a large majority of the people of Pennsylvania. His election 
took place in the month of November, 1788, at a meeting of 
the conferees appointed by the different counties of the state^ 
and held at Lancaster. The deputies from Philadelphia were 
elected by a large town meeting, which directed them to place 
the name of Mr. Clymer upon the general ticket. On the 
eighth of April, 1789, the oath required by the new constitu- 
tion was administered to him by the chief justice of New 
York, where congress then sat, and he again united his talents 

with those of the assembled sages of the'general legislature. 

* 

He pursued with anundeviatingstep, the same principles that 
had uniformly marked his former progress, and gave an un- 
qualified support to all those measures which so largely con- 
tributed to the honour and welfare of the nation, and conferred 
so much distinction upon what is termed the Washington ad- 
ministration. 

The rigid republicanism of Mr. Clymer rendered him 
averse from all titular distinctions ; hence he opposed the ad- 
dition of any title either to the president or vice-president. 
After adverting to the high and lofty titles assumed by the 
most impotent potentates, and proving by experience that so 
far from conferring power, they frequently made their pos- 
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Mitors Hdicolottty he procaedej to reprore tbii growing pn- 
dilection of hit Country men. Titular distinctioiia, oald h^ 
are said to be unpopular in the United States, yet a penMm 
would be led to think othorwisei from the vast number sit 

. honourable gentlemen we hare in America. As soon as I 
nan isjwlepted for the public service, bis fellow citiserii 
with liberal hand, shower down titles on him,-^either ezod* 
lency or honourable. He would venture to affirm there wen 
more honourable esquires in the United States, than all the 
world beside. Ho wished to choclc a propensity so notoriouiAj 
evidenced in favour of distinctions, and hoped the example of 
the house might prevail, to extinguish the predilection that ap- 
peared in favour of titles. » 

It was a saying of Mr. Clymer's that '^ a representative 
of the people is appointed to tbink for and not uriih his con- 
stituents,'' and in conformity with this doctrine, he was eie 
of those who invariably, during the wliolo course of their 
political career, Hfaowcd a total disregard to the opinions of 
his constltuentH when opposed to the matured decisions of his 
ow^n mind. IIih ideas upon tliis Nubject closely coincided with 
those of Burke, a;id he iniglit, with liim, have addressed this 
la»ignage to his constituents, without uttering a sentiment, or 
urging an argument, which he did not feel : '< Certainly, 
gentlemen, it ought to be the happiness and glory of a repre- 
sentative, to live in the strictest uni(m, tlie closest correspon- 
dence, and the most unreserved communication, with his 
constituents. Their wishes ought to have great weight with 
him; their opinion, high respect; their business, unremitted 
attention. It is his duty to sacrifice his repose, his pleasures, 
his satisfactions, to theirs; and, above all, ever, and in all 

^ cases, to prefer their interest to his own. But hia unbiassed 
opinion, bis mature judgment, his enlightened conscience, he 

■ 

ought not to sacrifice to you, to any man, or to any set of men 
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living. These he does not derire frooi yosr pleassre ; 
nor from the law nor the constitntion. They are a trust fi 
Providence, for the abuse of which he is dcepi j answerable. 
Tour representative owes you not his industry only, but his 
judgment; and he betrays, instead of serving yoa, if he 
sacrifices it to your opinion." ** Government and legislation 
are matters of reason and judgment, and not of inclination; 
and what sort of reason is that, in which the detenninatioA 
precedes the discussion ; in which one set of men deliberate^ 
and another decide ; and where those who form the conclusion 
are perhaps three hundred miles distant from those who hear 
the argument ? To deliver an opinion is the right of all men; 
that of constituents is a weighty and respectable opinion, 
which a representative ought always to rejoice to hear, and 
which he ought always most seriously to consider. But au» 
Ihoriiative inHtruciiotts; mandates issued, which the member 
is bound blindly and implicitly to obey, to vote, and to argue 
for, though contrary to the clearest conviction of his judgment 
and conscience ; these are things utterly unknown to the laws 
of this land, and which arise from a fundamental mistake 
of the whole order and tenor of our constitution." Mr. Cly* 
mer does not appear to have considered the entirely different 
nature of the two governments, and the great want of resem- 
blance in the constitution of their representative bodies, as at 
all affecting this reasoning ; hut possessing such principles 
in their fullest extent, and stung with the idea of being men- 
tally subservient to any class of men whatever, he warmly 
opposed the proposition introducing a clause in the constitu- 
tion which conferred upon the people the unalienable right of 
instructing their representatives. No one felt more indignant 
at the dependence which it would necessarily create, than he 
did. Do gentlemen, said he, foresee the extent of these 
words ? If they have a constitutional right to instruct us, it 
Vol. III.~Y 
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hiteri that we are boQnd*)i]iftlMM6 iiigtnicti0ii% aM a»*iMi 
OTght not to decide constitotfonal queetiofif by impIictttiMi^l 
'preeome that we aball be called upon to go furtberf miAm> 
pressly declare the members of the legislature to be bonml bgf 
the Instructlona of their constituents. ' This is a moat da^pi^ 
ana principle^ utterly destructive of all ideas of aninispW 
dent and deliberatife body, which are essential reqolaltoi fa 
• jke legislatures of free governments : they prevent nwa of 
abilities and experience from rendering those services to tbs 
community that are in their power^ destroying the object 
oontemplated by establishing an eflScient general govemnieal» 
and rendering cohgress a mere passive machine. 

When the naturairzation bill ci^me under the consideratkA 
of congress^ a long discussion ensued relative to the facilitks 
whicli ought to be afforded to aliens, both as to holding pn^ 
jmrijf tod becoming citizens of the country. The existing 
abuses in regard to their stolen privileges, and ;the iUegalMy 
of the votes taken at elections, demanded a speedy remedy. 
In the debate upon this subject, Mr. Clymer was. of opinion 
that foreigners ought to be gradually admitted to the rights 
of citizens, and that a residence for a certain time should 
entitle them to hold property ; but that the higher privileges 
of citiarens, such as electing, or being elected into office should 
requirea longer term. Permitting these rights to be assumed, 
and exercised at a shorter period, would not operate as any 
inducement to persons to emigrate, as the great object of 
emigration is generally that of procuring a more comfortable 
subsistence, or to better the circumstances of the individuals. 
He thought the exercises of particular privileges was but a 
secondary consideration. But the opinions of Mr. Clymer 
are more fully developed in the following extract from bis 
manuscript memoranda : ** Aliens might, with no less advan- 
tage than native citizens, be vested with every right of pro- 
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perty f but none of the political rights should be entinstcd to 
them, until after a loug probation : and this would not be in 
any way unjust ; for a stranger comes into a new country to 
be relieved from the oppre^s'ons o( the old, or to better his 
personal condition, and not to gov ern-tt. In the countriea 
from which strangers generally come to us, it is the pi«rt of 
the people to obey ; a simple lesson, easily learned : but in 
our country it is their part to govern, which requires a long 
preparation of habits and of knowledge ; and it is a part 
which strangers are unfit to act He comes either with a 
disposition already broken to some degree of slavery, or with 
a superstitious reverence for the despotism to which custom 
has reconciled him ; and wishes to assimilate the powers of 
his new to his old government. Or, from a hatred of the old, 
from its oppressions which he has felt, he becomes, from a 
want of discriminating knowledge, an enemy to all govern- 
ments whatsoever, and is, of course, the factious and turbu- 
lent partisan of anarchy and disorder." 

He supported the assumption of the state debts as a mea- 
sure which, while it ought to be acted upon with caution, was 
necessary for the preservation of the union. He observed, 
that the unauthorized debts assumed would be sufficiently 
covered in the gross demand which the states would have 
against the United States, when their accounts should be 
finally made up. It was objected that it would be difficult to 
find the means of satisfying both the federal and state debts 
consolidated ; to this he replied, that congress could not as- 
sume the state debts without assuming, at the same time, 
those very means which otherwise the states would employ in 
extinguishing their debts, were they left on their own hands; 
and that in this case, it would be as easy to satisfy both spe- 
cies of debt as one. The too great de|)endcnce of the states 
upon the United States, which would ensue from a transfer 
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•• Ml otjecOoa to tiie newwliBb VMr. Glymer tMwaredr^M 
If a cOttdiCion of abaolute dependency on the general |(«Tcrn» 
nMnt WIS to follow this measureti it would onlj be tbo nnM^ 
pation.of n neoeasar^^Bvent; for» on the final aettleaomil^li 
acconntiy ,whateT«r debts were then due to the elates moafclii 
assaaiedy and in li||:e manner provided for by congrepii k 
taking the taxation out of the hands of tlie states* 

In the debate touching thatportbn of the tonnage MB 
which proposed a discrimination between foreign natioBil^ 
IfTi Ciymer appealed to the poblic acta of America for Am 
osntiments of the people respecting it^ from which itappeatpd 
tfiat Great Britain was r^ardeA in commerce as a fbrdga. 
nation | hut it was the wish of all to increase the commeroi 
between France and the United States* In common with Us 
eolleagnes he strongly relied upon public opinion^ and the 
sentiments which had been unequivocally expressed, thraggb^ 
out the union, which were against plaping foreign nations ge^ 
nerally on a lerel with the allies of the country. He thought 
it important to prove to those nations who had declined form* 
ing commercial treaties with them, that the United States 
possessed and would exercise the power of retaliating any re^ 
gulations unfavourable to their trade, and insisted stongly on 
the advantages of America in a war of commercial regula- 
tions, should this measure produce one. The claims of 
France on the gratitude of the Amiericau people were urged 
in favour of the principle for which he contended. It was 
also maintained that the commerce between the United States 
and Great Britain had exceeded its natural boundary. ** The 
little trade, ^* said he, '^carried on between France and Ame*^ 
rica is favourable to us.; that to Great Britain, tlie contrary* 
We receive money for what we carry to France, with which 
mur mercantile operations are increased ; we are not paid 
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with rami as in our British West India trade. This is a fact 
of notoriety ; it has become a subject of complaint in that 
country, that we take no return in manufactures from her as 
we do from a neiglihouring nation. These advantages, there- 
fore, backed by the voice of the people, warrant a preference 
of the nature of that which is now intended." 

At the expiration of the first congressional term of two 
years, he declined a re-election, which closed his long, labo- 
rious, an4 able, legislative career. But he was not permit- 
ted to remain in the shade of private life. President Wash- 
ington had long known his worth and respected his virtues, 
and now destined him to fill one of the most arduous situations 
in the state. 

In 1791 a bill was introduced in congress, conforming to 
the report of the secretary of the treasury, imposing a duty 
on spirits distilled within the United States, y^Uich notwith- 
standing the vehement opposition of the southern and west- 
ern members, was carried by a considerable majority. A 
large portion of the population, especially that which had 
spread itself oxe)r the extensive regions of the west, consum- 
ing imported articles to a very inconsiderable amount, was not 
much affected by the imposts on foreign merchandise. But 
the present duty, reaching this part of society, it was conse- 
quently indisposed to the tax. The opponents of the bill 
contended that other sources of revenue, less exceptionable 
and odious, might be explored. The duty was branded with 
the hateful epithet of an excise, a species of taxation, it was 
said, so peculiarly oppressive as to be abhorred even in En- 
gland ; and which was totally incompatible with the spirit of 
liberty. The facility with which it might be extended to 
other objects, was urged against its admission into the Ame- 
rican system, as well as the great hostility manifested against 
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H f n 10016 oTIhe stateSf whlciilWgyit endanger ifte Ifftti of fH 
rrrenoe offlcersi iTroni fhe fury of tlie people. 

The trguments of those who supported the Taw bathig 
bowerer prevailed, it was necessary to confide its ezec^tfirii 
to men, who would discharge tlieir dottes wUh modrrafioii 
bat firmness* Mr. Clymer was placed at the bead of til 
esdse department in the state of Pennsylvania. The odhni 
which the act, and the offlcers who executed it» encoifnteld^ ' 
and the insurrection it occasioned are matters of histoiy*^ 
The discontents in other parts of the onion had been diiii- 
pated by the prudence and firmness of the government^ sal 
the law had been carried into general operation ; but in 4l 
district of Pennsylvania lying west of the Alleghany raonN 
tainSf the resistance wore the appearance of system^ and wii 
regularly progressive. Violence and outrage accompanM 
the opposition of tlie malcontents. It wasiille dbfy of Mr; 
Clymer^ as supervisor, to appoint collectors in eachconntyy 
but for a considerable time every person was deterred. from 
consenting to permit an office to be held at his house. When 
this difficulty was supposed to have been overcome, those 

« 

who had been prevailed on to accede to the propositions of 
the supervisor, were compelled by threats and personal vio- 
lence to retract their consent. 

To subdue the cfpposition which continued to gather fresh 
(brce, and to bufst out into the most lawless acts, it was 
prudently determined to resort in the first place to the arm 
of the law. To prove its strength, Mr. Clymer was sent 
into the very theatre of insurrection for the purpose of col* 
lecting evidence against the principal actors. He proceeded 
to tlie spot, at the risk of his life, and it appears to have been 
considered by government as an extremely hazardous enter- 
prizet He was directed to proceed as far as Bedford^ from 
which place he was escorted to Pittsburgh by a troop of 
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horse, detached for that purpoee, from the arm j of general 
Wayne, His exertions were unremitting, and he did every 
thing which his instructions would permit ; but it has been 
asserted that they were contrived by the then attorney gene- 
rait to dereat the object which they were ostensibly intended 
to promote 

The duties of this office being disagreeable to him, he was 
induced to resign it, after having firmly borne a full share of 
the odium which, in the minds of little men and of the mal- 
contents, was attached to it An instance of this general 
impression occurred soon after his return from the perfor- 
mance of his duties as supervisor, in the publication of a 
sarcastic piece relative to his travelling in a feigned charac- 
ter to Bedford. Mr. Clymer, who never was disposed pa- 
tiently to submit to any indignity, went to the office of the 
printer, where a personal conflict arose between them, which 
fortunately terminated in no very serious result His notions 
of independence and right were not abstractly confined to 
national affairs, and he always demanded towards himself 
that politeness and respect which he was ever careful to show 
to others. 

The resignation of his office in the excise did not, as he 
intended, release Mr. Clymer from public duty. In the 
year 1796, he was appointed, together with colonel Hawkins 
and colonel Pickins, to negotiate a treaty with the Che- 
rokee and Creek Indians in Georgia, which was satisfac- 
torily effected in the month of June. The authorities of 
Greorgia wished to dispossess the Indians without recom- 
pense, but the general government interfered, and appointed 
commissioners to treat with them. In the month of April, 
Mr. Clymer departed from Philadelphia for Savannah, in a 
vessel not only unfit, but unsafe, to perform the voyage. 
The consequence of this ill-advised economy on the part of 
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wB fof^niiiMitel tg6fit ^'^j^ oitrMM dfttigvr of fb#1MV 
OR bonrdJ 'After a stormjr ^bo ge; a barbuvrthtt miKtelii 
Cbarlciton to the great relief of the crewt who Itad'Mlf 
kept ificrMRfitry lab miHi g at the pumpe. Be arrived wlA 
Mn» Clymer* on the twietitj-nifhh of April i ffiey werO eoM 
abundantly competmated for the maritime dangeri and prl^ 
Titlone wbicb tbejr endured^ by the warm-bJMrted hoiplidi^ 
wblch cbaracterizee the dtjr of Charleston. '^Thlo toiri,^ 
bo remarkii ia one of his lettem, ^ imprrseee me rery agrti' 
ably. People of fortune live In eicellmt, airy boooeiv wM 
abundance of ground about them ; without the appeaniei 
of form and ceremony, but with great boeidtality. A 
northern tour, to them, can be only to avoid the greiblr 
lieat of the climate f the leaving home in other reepocts miM 
bo a eacrMce.^ In another letter hie observea, *^Tho bei« 
pltellty of South Carolina, not in the least oppreeolvo^' li 
real and unaflbcted; and'yoor reception, every where^ h 
ouch as sets you immediately at ease*'^ 

On the eleventh of April, Mr. Clymer arrived at Savannah, 
and on tlie next day proceeded to St Mary's, The day fixed 
upon to meet the other commissioners being the first of June^ 
be dkl not immediately continue his journey to the appointed 
spot But during this interval be was not idle, as his jour- 
nal amply attests : it contains a vast variety of inrormation 
ttpon almost every topic, but partiruiarly'agriculture. Hie 
following extract uflTords an example of the minuteness with 
which he sought after knowledge, and the conflftitutlonal de* 
sire for mental improvement wliicb be possessed. ^*This 
country appears to be but bad } the soil sand, Mitb a bottom 
la some places of tough clay, the produce, tall pines and 
scrubby ' palmets, with here and there a hammocli, (as it to 
called,) of live oaks, kc. It will, however, yield, by dint of 
beat, a good deal, and with variety almost iallttite. Take an 
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example : M. de Borel, a Saint Domingo fugitive^ settled here 
vith sixty or seventy negroes on five hundred acres, and has 
planted one hundred and sixty ; here are to be found, cotton^ 
Indian corn, beans, peas, potatoes red and white, rice, indigo, 
all the vegitables, orange trees, limes, lemons, pomegranates^ 
nectarines, mulberries, peaches, a great variety of the grapes 
of France, succeeding perfectly well, &c. &c. I believe, in- 
deed, the soil will leave the tiller behind-hand after a year or 
two, unless recruited with cow-penning, which you every 
where hear spoken of; — the great range admitting of large 
herds of cattle. But a country cannot have many people in 
it, and large cattle ranges too. Hogs might be raised in 
abundance, but for wolves and panthers. Mr. Seagrove put 
forty-five sows at Point Peter last year, a small projection of 
land, a few miles from hence ; but they, and all their progeny, 
one excepted, fell in a short time a prey to these devoui'ers/' 
At length, after a long and tedious council, the treaty with' 
the Indians was concluded on the twenty-ninth of June. ^' Our 
treaty," he writes, ^^ finished yesterday at noon, and the last 
signing is just published by our cannon. I am sure it is an 
honest treaty, for it was negotiated without artifice or threats ; 
it is honest because it will greatly benefit each of the contract- 
ing parties ; it is honest because it is protested against by the 
Greorgia commissioners, who found all the customary avenues 
to the Indian lands barred by the principles we had laid down 
in conducting it In signing this treaty, I have contended 
against the low-lived practice of rendering the names of the 
chiefs as known among the traders and interpreters, which' 
never fails to disgrace and degrade all the solemn transactions 
with these people ; so that you will have neither English 
Jack nor the mad Hog, but such name^ as Oplo-meco, Tas- 
tineca-thlocco, and others equally soft, sonorous, and signi- 
ficant, like that of Don Quixote's horse. 'f 
Vol. in.— Z 
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With regard to the out-post where the treaty was concludedf 
he obserTesy ** The spot where we are is enlivened from iti 
being the scene of negotiation, but we shall soon leave it to 
its natural gloominess. Imagine five or six men^ well enti- 
tledf from their good temper and deportment, to be called gen- 
tlemen, sbat up in the midst of melancholy pines^ wastingtheir 
existence on a desert air ; their weariness seldom relieved bit 
by the beats of the drum, and the puerile round of garrison 
duty. No doubt most of them wish they had not set so high 
a value on honour, as to seek it in a military life. They seem 
to feel their misery. As to the soldiers, they have relaxa- 
tion enougii in leap-frog, driving the bull to market, trap- 
balV kc. 

The Indian character continues to be so unjustly viliied 
and abused, that no apology Ls necessary for introducing an 
example, tending to soften its features, together with the re- 
marks of Mr. Clymer, predicated upon his personal observa- 
tions^ and u|)on the information which he collected: ^^The 
strongest passions of the Indians are revenge and benevolence. 
Revenge in tlicm must be dlHtingiiishcd from the same spirit 
among the whites : having no government, or at least, no 
public institutions to avenge a wrong, revenge is nearly with 
them as justice is with us| not so much proceeding from a 
heart retaining resentment, as from a sense of duty. Their 
general disposition and habits, are those of kindness. This 
has just been evidenced. When the young warriors who 
tracked and brought back two deserters to Colerain, were 
told what might be the punishment for desertion, they were 
extremely unhappy, and begged they might be pardoned ; and 
it was their intercession chiefly >vhich moved tiie commission- 
ers in favour of the deserters.'' 

At length Mr. and Mrs. Clymcr embarked at &L Mary's 
on the twentieth of July, and after a disagreeable passage, 
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arrived at Norfolk on the thirty-first of the same month. 
Thus terminated the political life of Mr. Clymer, which en- 
dured, with short intervals, for more than twenty years. Ho 
had now leisure to reflect upon the chequered scenes through 
which he had passed, and to enjoy the soothing conviction 
that no act of his long life had cast the slightest blemish upon 
his public or private reputation. 

Servetur ad imum 



Qualis ab incepto processerit, et sibi constet. 

He was subsequently elected the first president of the Phila- 
delphia Bank, and of the Academy of Fine Arts, on the es- 
tablishment of those institutions ; and vice president of the 
Philadelphia Agriculture Society upon its re-organization in 
1805 : all these offices he continued to hold until his decease, 
and was constant in the performance of the duties attached 
to them. 

Mr. Glymer possessed strong intellects from nature, which 
he improved by culture and study. << Firm, but not obstinate ; 
independent, but not arrogant; communicative, but not ob- 
trusive; he was at once the amiable and instructive com- 
panion. Retired, studious, contemplative,' he was ever adding 
something to his knowledge ; and endeavouring to make that 
knowledge useful. His predominant passion was to promote 
every scheme for the improvement of his country, whether in 
science, agriculture, polite education, the useful or the fine 
arts. It was in the social circle of friendship that his ac- 
quirements were displayed and appreciated, and although 
their action was communicated from this circle to a wider 
sphere, it was with an enfeebled force." Diffident and re- 
tired, while capable of teaching, he seemed only anxious to 
kam. He sought in vain to conceal from the world the ex- 
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traordiMry taloite whieb he fomtm^if or to ilirlak fiMi lit 
bononrftble consideration In which they were held* Be nefir 
•elicited prefermentt and would have remained in the prifeto 
wallb of life, had not a senie of dotjf and the Toice of Ml 
country^ called him into public uMfuInesi. He never eon^ 
INipnlarity, and the large portion of it which be enjejrilf 
aroie solely from a conviction on the part of the people^ that 
he would diligently and faithflilly discharge his duty. 

He possessed a mind perseveringly directed towards tbs 
promotion of useful objects ; an uncommon zeal in the ses- 
vice of individuals and of public institutions ; a delicacy and 
disinterestedness of which tliere arc few examples ; a pro- 
found love of rational liberty and hatred of tyranny ; a hap^ 
serenity and cheerfulness of mind ; a vigour and originslUy 
df thouglit ; moderation of sentiment and purity of heart 
The kindness and urbanity of his manners endeared him te 
all his associates^ while the simplicity which was a mariced 
feature of his ciiaracter^ did not permit him to assume an 
offensive or unreasonable control over their opinions. His 
conversation was of the most instructive Icind, and manifested 
an extensive knowledge of boolcs and men. He possessed the 
rare quality of never traducing or speaking ill of the absentf 
or endeavouring to debase their characters. Uis benevolence 
of disposition and liberality of sentiment, were always con- 
spicuous ; and tkcHC ennobling sentiments were evidenced in 
a distinguished manneri by his having been the principal pro- 
moter of the amelioration of the state penal code. 

He was scrupulous and punctual in his attention to what 
may be termed the minor or secondary duties of life, or to 
those engagements whicli^ being merely voluntary^ are so 
often considered as of no moral or binding force. In the 
public bodies over which he presided, he knew that his pre- 
sence and services were relied on for their o|>erations and 
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usefulness; he felt the responsibility of the stations, and that 
it was through his instrumentality alone that their proceedings 
could be properly conducted ; and he never permitted any idle 
humour, or party of pleasure, to allure him from the post of 
duty. In all the engagements, however trivial of private 
life, he observed the same punctilious system. ^'He who 
justly estimates the value of a punctual performance of a 
promise, will not, without very good reason, disregard it, 
whether it be to sign a contract or walk with a friend ; to 
pay a debt, or present a toy to a child." In this most useful 
virtue, Mr. Clymer was pre-eminent 

His pretensions to eloquence were limited, and ho seldom 
appeared as a public speaker ; but when his diffidence was 
conquered by feelings of duty, and when he did speak, he 
was listened to with universal attention, because his speeches 
were short, and always to the purpose. A more general re- 
gard to this habit would not be useless at the present day : 
ad captandum orators would less frequently heat and irritate 
the public mind, and the business of large bodies would be 
conducted with less bustle and more celerity. His style of 
epistolary writing, in which he extensively engaged, was 
playful and easy, and, when occasions required it, forcible 
and convincing. He was critical in his phraseology, and 
somewhat formal in the construction of his sentences. In his 
moments of leisure, he frequently amused himself by com- 
posing pieces of light poetry, some of which bear the marks 
of considerable talent and humour. A few days before he 
expired, he dictated a piece of this nature, relative to the 
British and their navy. 

His characteristic brevity and depth of reasoning are ap- 
parent in the aphorisms, laconic sayings, and pungent re- 
marks, contained in the writings which he has left, a portion 
of which are worthy of extraction : 
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g0 to Caaton to not to iittifjr Mrtotlty i It to looktog il 
tbt oattidt of ft sbow-boXi 

Miii iWMrlng In oottvmiftttoia to Mtltiiig ktit fowdtf wUk* 
oat toai. 

A iMbit oiait be ftprftctlcoi bttt ft prftottoo m§j not bt • 
hftblt. 

Tbo bow loiOi It qiringi tbftt to idmuy$ boot | ftnd tbo mtod 
irtll mfw do mocby otiloM It iomotlmoi dooo notUiig# 

BoflNi mofi'ii tnlndff arc like looklog-gleeeee t tor bftvtog m 
IniAgee or ImpreMtotie of their own^ thejr cftti but refleot then 
of other people. 

It to ft hard condition of eocletjr where ft nMui'e dttttoe iOM 
to lie one weyi ftnd hii reftton ftnother* 

BoAie people tnftjr be rompftred to flle?e«f eo toll/ dooi ovuy 
thing they hear pane through them i bat unlike comiBOft atoviii 
thejr elft larger Inntead of smaller. 

To nake a law/erf a subtle understanding to reqpUrod t to 
make a legUlatory a groat mind. 

The artificial rcafionlng of the law In our natural reaioiii 
rea<l barkward like a witch's prayer : this reasoning Is much 
boAsteil of by Coke and other lawyers^ and Is said to be the 
{lerfcction of man's rrason* 

A printer pul)linlies a lie ; for wliicli he ought to stond in 
the pillory, the people believe In the lie and act upon It) 
and '' the voice of tlie people is tlie voice of (lod ;^^ and so 
the saying ends In a blasphemy. It is less difilrult to Impose 
\t\H)n a whole million than upon one of the million : you can 
attempt the one only by something like sense ) but the million 
are always to he moved by sound. 

An enterprising merchant Is like a bottle filled with a fer^* 
mentoble lii|uid ) neither giving signs of weakness until the 
moment it bursto outright. 
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The sudden admiration of over-rated ezcellencoy likejreaat, 
rises but to fall again* 

A judge should bo* as learned in the laws as if he had had 
no oilier study ; and his mind should bo as unfottered by the 
laws as if he wore a perfect stranger to them. 

Old clothes have so far the advantage of old wit^ that Uiey 
may be used at second hand. 

Civility always ro({uires to see you ; hopes you are 
well ; makes kind inquiries ; and periietually ofR^rs its little 
services. 

Politeness is more ceremonious ; has a constant respect for 
your opinions ; contradicts with the utmost deference ; and 
gives place to you upon all occasions. 

Good breeding is over guanled in its address, and dis- 
creetly keeps free from subjects tliat might be in the slightest 
degree unwelcome. 

Tlio civil man may be of gniss manners, without either 
politeness or good breeding. 'Fhe polite man may not fall 
upon any of the common topics of civility, and may stumble 
upon tilings which good breeding avoids, ^riio well-bred 
man is of a higlier order : the former two are made by dis|Ni- 
sition ; — ho, by sense ; he must bo iM)lite» but may not run tmi 
much upon civilities. 

Monarchy is a high tower set upon a sunken plain : in a 
republic, tliere may be no tower ; but the general level is 
higher. 

Money and water maybe compared together in Uie circum- 
stance of their expenditure ; — both running off, the one in the 
proportion of its heap, or quantity, and the oilier, according 
to its height or head : with ibis frequent difference, however, 
that the running of the water regularly diminishift as the 
head subsides, whereas the running of the money does not de- 
crease with the sinking of the stock from which it is taken, 
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bttt may go on rather with an accelerated mlMUjf ««fil tti 
whole b gone. Hence it ie that overgrown fortnnea oftoa 
come to an end sooner than moderate ones ; and Imboo the 
tolljf and improTidencCf as it may be called, of great aoqnitt* 
tions for children. 

Possessing the sensibility and delicacy which are eseentid 
to taste, Mr. Clymer had of course a peculiar fondnai 
for the fine arts, elegant literature, and the refined pnrsiiti 
of a cultivated genius. Music and painting appear to have 
particularly invited his attention, and exercised his judge- 
ment The importance which he attached to the encourage- 
ment of the fine arts in general, led him, in the year 1805^10 
co-operate zealously in the foundation of the academy which 
now subsists. At that time the idea of such an establishneat 
had never presented itself to the imaginations of our citizeasy 
and many were at a loss to conjecture its object and vses. 
Notwithstanding the liberality of public patronage^ the prac- 
ticability of tlie scheme was denied by some, and doubted by 
many. But the popularity and high-standing of those who 
embarked as leaders in the undertaking, attracted a just and 
merited confidence ; and the institution was established. To 
secure the extension and continuance of this patronage, it was 
necessary to place at the head of it, a man on whose judg- 
ment the public might properly hang tlieir faith, and on whose 
recommendation, they might prudently afford their support 
With such impressions and views, Mr. Clymer at once pre- 
sented himself to the founders of the academy as a person 
eminently qualified and entitled to be placed at its head. 
The experiment justified the choice, and he continued in that 
situation till the time of his death. 

Justly considering agriculture as the most useful and inde- 
pendent of all human pursuits, he availed himself of every 
opportunity to acquire a knowledge of its theory and practice. 
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Although not ii practical agricaHnrist his conTictioii of the 
all-essential nses and gmeral importance nr such associationBy 
induced and stimulated his successful exertions, as the main 
instrument in establishing the Philadelphia Agricultural fio- 
ciety^ in 1785, of which, as alreadj mentioned, h^ was. fur 
many years, a vice president, and held that station until the 
time of his decease. Ur assisted witi; ti zeal patriolit and in- 
telligent, in promoting the luiowledge and interests of agri- 
culture, and afforded one among manv other proofN. that prac- 
tical husbandry depends for its impi'ovement and |iroH]ieritr, 
more on science and the actjuir^ments of well educated and 
public spirited men, who devute a poKioti of tiieii- means* time, 
and talents, to the principles of iL than on tb<. iiuiited expe- 
rience and nninstructed exauqiles of merelv pra':tical hus- 
bandmen. Whilst tlie miseries and dangei's of war create a 
necessity for characters distinguished in the artt^ and works 
of destruction, and portraits of hei^oet aix- exliibiied as re- 
membrances of achievements, attractive U^cause thev ait 
dazzling and brilliant, it is as meritoriouslv pxeinplarv. and 
as highly obligatory to commemorate retiring. \e1 ^jonspicu- 
ous, worth and talents, employed in tlie efjually honourable, 
and fSu* more desirable and salutary, ajbts or fkacje:. 

In relation to the progress of agriculture in this country, 
he makes the following remarks in a letter dated the twenty- 
eighth of J«ne, 1809: ^Concerning agricultural improve- 
ments, I am perhaps single in my opinion. It in tliat Ame- 
rican improvements will be faster and more universal than 
those of any other country' : and tlie nxjiivn is founded u)Km 
the one fact, tliat the workers of the soil are almost universally 
the same with the proprietors. Proprietors, as they have a 
greater interest in improvements, have not only the greater 
spirit, but the better capacity for them, than the tenants, who 
almost every where throughout Europe, are the cultivators ; 
Vol. III. — A a 
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l%ws •r dMoento opntiDiie m th^ ftr^>v,flt»»|i^l|r,f|,n||i|^ 
Imw^ npoa the goo4 of aociety j» i^ore tiMw,(ybM!fifft«MUM 
^larfonaor gQTtninieiit*' . . .^^ i v. *.*»ti* 

His retearcbet were Ttrioosy luid. if not <^mije IVPfipi^ 
th$r were oompeteiit to Iris pnrprtsni i snd ^nt tirrnnii W|i|| 
tiiidMis. Science^ litereturef end tibe arti» he^jW % J^WIiy 
*|b fttentiosiy and it was ^7 bj a freqneiit iMtttBCWliitiiJiffllJ^ 
hiittt t^t the extent of bis Juiowledge of , each 4XiMiUl J|M)|iijpr 
covered* His private letters are filled i^ltb plans of inairJhl^pfB^ 
oigricultoral implements^ water . worI»t canals» brtdgflV^ 
ftp. MB well as valuable recipes^ affecting aln)<^eforf:hgMM|i 
of tbe arts. It wi|s bis custom^. when r^nTfirniojg^Tjjttujm 
chank^ to inquipe minutely into tlie itntiirr nf bin tjrf^fy^ 
itS'Operations : by pursuing this plan, he nrrumwlatfjdj fcjiiff 
slock of knowMge relative to the cooonon nrnijfljgHjjif 
secoanics. .. v. ■ * x't'i^-^^^ j** 

A few desultory extracts from tbe manuscripts of iff^JSif* 
roer will serve to illustrate his character andieding^ es prfl 
as the comprehensiveness of his genius, which embraced al- 
most every topic within the scope of the human mind* 

In treating of the national debt of Great Britain^ be ob- 
serves, <^ Mr. Hume and others long ago predicted that if tbe 
debt of England should ever swell to a certain sisKe, tbfi na- 
tion would necessarily break. But the debt having sirdbd 
to above ten times the size, and predictions not being vmfl^ 
so great is the confidence now become, that a bankruptcjiVQ>^ 
der any circumstance of debt, is thought impossible. . Tbe 
skin of a man, indeed, will stretch indefinitely, so. as to wrap 
up any growth of morbid flesh or fat ; but whether tbe skia 
of a nation is endowed with this striking faculty, is yet to be 
known. Hume failed froin not contemplating, at tbe same 
time, a growth of the national faculties correspondent to the 
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supposed increase of her burthen ; and the present question 
should bey can these faculties be stretched further than they 
now are ?*' 

He strongly deprecated all monopolising systems ; '^ Oar 
feelings/^ he says, ** are more strongly excited against a con- 
quering, than a monopolisingt nation. Conquest has to plead 
ambition or glory, with which the world has always been fas- 
cinated ; but monopoly has not the excuse of any human pas- 
sion except avarice, the most ignoble of all. The effects of 
the monopolising is also more felt than that of the conquer- 
ing spirit. A counti'y conquered becomes the care of the 
conqueror ; it is seldom more than a change of one bad go- 
vernment for another, in which the people neither lose nor 
gain. Monopoly makes no conquest, but acts upon a whole 
people, in repressing all private industry and enterprise. The 
one makes war upon a nation collectively ; the other makes 
war upon the people individually." 

The humour with which he ridicules the claim of sove- 
reignty over the sea by Great Britain, is well adapted to the 
subject : ^^ England says slie has conquered tlie sea ; and 
hence her right over it ; and the plea has been foolishly ad- 
mitted amongst us. But the prior right is in Venice, who 
long since was married to the sea, and by a ring, according 
to the canons. England may pretend a marriage too, but 
then it is by a fleet, and as forced, and during the subsistence 
of the former matrimony, is, according to Blackstone, void 
or voidable. England is not aware that in founding right 
upon conquest, she gives the riglit to Bonaparte, who, in the 
conquest of Venice, succeeds, in the law, to every of her rights, 
titles, claims, and interests." 

" In comparing republics with monarchies," he remarks, 
'* we may suppose a gi*eater consistence and steadiness of con- 
duct in the government of the former tlian of the latter ; and 
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Air tliia r«UDti, that tho fttlmtnialrallwi tn ■ repablic h 
u[>{iuiitli-<] nnil niH-.wrd b> tliti po«]ik, iniiNt mora cluNelf ^ 1 
■iir the course ot intliiy nnil meiuiirvH hrtA agreeing «lth B 
pwullitr nnltunal i;liHrn':U'r rikI gruliin, which nre slwajatt 
Miime I whrr«A<i, in a motinrcl)}', the Rovtroi)^ with ttny t 
dnnc.ttr, In t«ft ut lihrrly in thii rrH|MCt, and lie may or tBifM 
aat ]iurMic t)je nntintial licnt. llrncf, imiler f.xtry i 
Iratldit, (lie InrrHHant wai-ran- iir tlio Itiimant, wliiili wan (iMl I 
(lured \ty a Ntcaily itutionHl [mHtiliin Tor ctiiiipiuHl and nggmi I 
dlzement. In not n tcpublir, if itn diHpnition \>c wurliiieit I 
mora dangt'iDiiH nt'tgiiUmir, on titin arcmint, tlntn a inonnrrhft J 
ItiArejiuldic, tho adttitiiiNtrntinn iftlruelntlipgi-rirral 
Bnd Klwnj'ii repreHtnt tlirm : a king In tnip to liiit imn." 

Tonai-dM tlic {n-iii<*i|ilr^ of I'itI, nml t\\r- \m\iry puraiirdb^ 1 
liini» bfl wu reiiolDtelj oppond : an epitaph upAn fli«1; abllll 
tflr, found aninng Mr. Ciymci-'s papcrH, anniA up laUMr 
terma all hin jwlitical miiideedri, and portraj'a bis chanu^fl 
just and vivid colourH. The Tailuro of tlio antlcipaUoM tf 
Mr. I'ltt, in regard to France, la humoruuiily adverted to bf 
Mr. Clymer ; " An almanac-maker waH in Die yearly cllttMl 
of predicting the death of Henry IV j anil Mr. Pitt iamgm 
on, Mtiion after seaalon, In aNSortlng the French to bejMl 
upon the point ot giving out. The king lald of tl>e alm*ai» 
maker, tlfln fellow, if ho prniUts, will certainly be right it 
laat : wo may posalbly say the oamo of Mr, Pitt. Hit Mtlf 
mlatake, perhaps, was In fixing upon n lime, and In th« oiW' 
tilntjr be aeemcd to be in. that ho wouU be able to hold oat 
longer than the French. He has seen hts error at laat, and no* 
■pe«ki exactly the language of Nell Owyn, when she fbund 
heradf for the Aivt time In her own coach, fVho would ham 

thought ur 

Ve find from the following letter addressed to Mr. hkwt 
tiiat the patriotic s^rit which enlightened his more jrwrthfU 
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days, had tiot lost any of its fires at the age of seventy. It 
is dated in the month of September, 1810. 

<^ Dear sir— The freedom your English friend has taken 
with us, in his letter to you, will excuse the freedom of the 
observations I am going to make. 

^ He seems to think that we Americans are but imperfectly 
civilized. If by great advancement in poetry, painting, or 
music ; in speculative or demonstrative science, or the arts, 
he means civilization, he may be right ; for in these things 
we are not perfect. But by civilization, I understand, chiefly, 
tliat social temper, those common principles, which act most 
beneficially upon mankind : and I will give you my notion of 
the degree in which, under that temper and those principles, 
we are civilized, negatively ; that is, by what we do noij not 
by what we do. 

^ We do not, then, as is said of the mouse with a large litter, 
starve nine of our children to over-feed the tenth. 

^^ We do not impress one man for a guinea, or hang another 
for a shilling. 

** We do not interdict any portion of our people the honour- 
able or lucrative trusts of our country, because these people 
do not eat their bread, or drink their wine, at the Lord*s Sup- 
per, according to a certain formula. 

<*It is not our policy to keep down the wages of the labourer, 
below the means of his subsistence, that he may become the 
more dependent for it on our bounty. 

*< Our laws are not so framed as that the poorer people are 
necessarily confined to the same district, as deer to the same 
park. 

** We do not find it necessary to keep up the spirit and hardi- 
hood of our people, by the*public spectacle of executions, 
whippings, pugilism, or bull-baiting. 
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^ We have no official secret how to keep a coach out of a 
salary that would hardly find the incumbent in his coat* 

'<In journeying from Dan to Rersheba^ we are not called 
upon at every stopi to discharge the perquisites of hosts of 
leeches and locustH. 

'<I might go on with the enumeration, but perhaps there Is 
already enough of it for a comparison, to any one Inclined 
to make it, betwixt our country, and that of your friend/' 

Mr, Clymcr elsewhere prosecutes this subject : " A false 
notion," ho writes, ^* has got abroad that congress once voted 
us tlie most enliglitcned people on caHh, which has given 
birth, among foreign writers, to abundance of ridicule ; but,'' 
continues the veteran champion of our rights, <^ arrogant as 
any such pretensions would seem to them^ it is not incapable 
of some defence. What is the highest state of civilization ? 
Is it indicated by a superiority in literature, by greater ex- 
cellence in poi-trait-painting, music, or oratory, or knowledge 
of the sriences ? Is it not rather by the best practice ui)on the 
principles most i)romotiveof the good of mankind, by a better 
adaptiation of tlie laws and inHtitutions of society to its true 
interests, and by such tokens as sliow tlio improvement of the 
social character ? If tliis be true, we may compare in civiliza- 
tion with any of the grciit nations; and perhaps, with much 
advjintage." 

At the commencement of the French revolution, he was 
its warm friend and admirer, because he believed that it af- 
forded the ])rospcct of eman('ij)ating a great people from 
political bondage. He sympatliized with them in their cause, 
because he fondly anticipated that tiiey were about to imitate 
tlie example of his own country. lie was interested in their 
incipient exertions, because his heart was rapacious, and em- 
braced the whole human race. i3ut when he thought that, 
instead of honestly and soberly prosecuting the great work 
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of regeneration, they were exciting disturbances abroad and 
committing atrocities at home, he abandoned tlie French na- 
tion as totally unprepared for the enjoyment of rational liberty. 
He pitied their levity and attributed their abasement to the 
miserable government under which their minds, and those of 
their progenitors, had been formed. But a strong bias ever 
influenced his mind in favour of the people who had aided us 
in our revolutionary struggle ; and this predilection is appa- 
rent in many of his writings. From among the various ob- 
servations touching the French revolution, the following have 
been selected as explanatory of his sentiments in regard to it. 
^* Burke and other English writers, who have said so much 
against the French revolution, particularly fix upon the doc- 
trine of equality, confounding that of condition with that of 
rights. The former figures to you the universal levelling of 
property, which must forbid every one to retain or acquire 
more than bis proper share; involving in it the discourage- 
ment or inutility of all the arts, and a return to the savage 
state* This representation is easily perceived to be false. 
As to the other, an original equality of rights, who does not 
admit the justness of the principle in the abstract ? And these 
writers, in the blindness of their rage, do not see that it is 
the basis of English liberty, with but a very small exception ; 
for^ in all the millions composing the population of Great 
Britain, there are but a few hundred who have any birth-right 
pre-eminence over their fellow-men ; and this partial distinc- 
tion is not mad» for the sake of the abstract principle, but 
from some fancied or real convenience in government. A 
king and his family, and the peers who are senators, are all 
who have their hereditary or created superiority ; the rest 
are commoners, and are treated as such in their life and in 
their death. Now in France, with the exception of a king, 
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no govrrnifirntnl use wm ever pretended for any privileged 
onlen** 

"The early interfprenre of Kngland in tlio Frcndi revo- 
lution hnn been tlic real miiirre of the eviln whirls for the 
lAKt sixteen yenrN, have wo murh nfllirted manlcind ; for it haiiy 
in it» ronHeqiienrrfly given all the |iowerH of the land to Francff 
and of tlie Hca<i, to hemeir. Tlione who HupjYort Kngland in 
thiH fatal poliry, have plead(Ml tlie iieroHflily of war« afl the 
Iiro|H^r aniidofe to the T'lrnrh revoliilionary |irltiriplffl ; but 
where ^i\H \hv nerrssity nf war io keep out principles that 
would have kf*|»t oiii tliemMelvi'H from the odium which the 
bulk of the Kngli.sh people had iieen tauglit to attach to them. 
Kvery hundredth man, periiapn, might have been infected 
with them, hut that man, it wan found, could be eanily re- 
ntrained by proclamation or perHccution. No further proof 
in wanting of the deceiifulneH.s of tliifl pretence, than the 
miniHterinl hoaHt, at all timen, that their war was highly 
popular. — If this whh llir, artifirini, wliat was the natural 
ground of the wiir P nothing more tliiiii that of any former 
fin«% tlie national hatred always enfrrfairicd against Kranrr, 
Pud tlie orcasion ho favourable, as ii was considered, of re- 
ducing the power of an anri(*nl rival. Ilni at, the lime when 
the measure lA' war was first roricrivrd by Knglatid, and a 
thousand cirrumsf.ances indicated it long before the declara- 
tion, if we disiinguisli belwern the conduct, of the revolution 
and its fiinflamental principle, wrre those principles bad ? 
We are bound, in fact., to consider ilicni as much better tbnn 
those of the Knglish, as they came nearer to the republirnn 
forms, and with promises more favourable io liberty. And, 
was there then any other excitement to war than those men- 
tioned, it was that if Krance were suffered tosit quietly down 
under those forms, tliey would in time so recommend thrm- 
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■elves, fts to be models for tlie rest of Europe ; and hence 
might be the fear for English monarchy and aristocracy.'* 

Of the more extended and laboured essays of Mr. Clymer 
ve can only speak in general terms, as abounding in forcible 
argument, judicious reasoning and nervous language. His 
exculpation of the political character of Franklin, — his re- 
marks on the French revolution, — his addresses to the mem- 
bers of the Academy of Fine Arts, — and his various political* 
literary, and scientific essays,— all portray the extent of his 
knowledge^ and the soundness of his understanding. 

Mr. Clymer was a man of irreproachable morals, and a 
pure heart Possessed of all the generous and social virtues, 
his benevolence was extensive but discriminating. In the 
Camily circle, and in friendly intercourse, he appeared to pe- 
culiar advantage, when the ardour of his affections, and his 
warmth of feeling, were not restrained by the diffidence which 
avoided tiieir public display. His sensibility was most acute : 
the death of his eldest son, about the beginning of tlie revolu- 
tion, for a long time embittered his existence, and the loss of 
another, during the expedition against the insurgents in the 
western parts of Pennsylvania, occasioned a shock so lasting 
and severe, that his appointment on the mission to Georgia is 
supposed to have been conferred by the executive, with the 
view of dissipating his sorrow. 

With a purity of morals upon whicli calumny itself had 
never sought to cast a blemish, he possessed a singular idea 
of the bonds which generally confine mankind within the 
bounds of morality. He believed tliat it was more a sense of 
honour, than the moral sense, which guarded against the com- 
mission of bad actions, because, under circumstances where 
actions intrinsically bad may be committed without impeach- 
ment of honour, or according to custom or public sanction. 
Vol. Ill B b 




Ocy ftre tny mtKIy adopted. 
ii npfiort c»r Ihii opinioii. 

1. A ncrchxDt in Fhiladdpfaia draws 
dent abroad, who is indeUted to him : the comspmideaS bfr 
AMBrA a bankrupt, and tite bill is protested. To Ibe on^uid 
'■iafbrtuoe of toaing the debt, a srcondarf one is added of 
lirge damages to (lie jturchasrr uf Ok bill. «l»o never cam- 
CtivcB that, in exacting tlwtn of the drawer, lie « iolates vitif 
principle of bumaiiily and natunl equity. 

2. Twn mrrcbants of different nations are in tbe baUti cC 
friendly and useful intercourse, and at ail times ready to aft- 
tist each other's credit to the ulinost. Let but a war be de- 
clared between tlieir respective Eovereigns, and tbey pri*-at«f 
upos each othcr'a property witti as little feeling as if dMiy hal 
been personal enemiea. 

Mr. Cljnier was of the middle size, erect in bis peraoa, rf 
a fair complexion, and a pleasing countenance. His 
were strongly marked with intelligence and 
died 00 the twenty-third of January, 181S, hi the seraa^- 
fourth year of his age, at the residence of his eon, at Morris- 
ville, BdHts county, Pennsylvania. 

He'was, indeed, an invaluable- member of sociefy, when 
loss was keenly felt, and whose memory will be long che- 
rished. To use the eloquent language of Mr. Hopkinson, — 
at different periods of our national history, from the first bdd 
step which was taken in the march of independence, to ils 
full and perfect coniummatiim in the e8tid>li8hment of a wise 
and efi^ctive system of government, whenever the Tirtne aal 
talents of our country were put in requisition, Mr. ClynHr 
was found with the selected few to whom our rights and des- 
tinies were cmnmitted. When posterity shall ponder on the 
decUvation of July, 1776, and admire wMi deep amasenent 
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and veneration^ the courage and patriotism, the virtue and 
self-devotion, of the deed, they will find the name of Cltmeb 
there. When the strength and splendour of this empire shall 
hereafter be displayed in the fulness of maturity^ and the fu- 
ture politician shall look at that scheme of government by 
which the whole resources of a' nation have been thus brought 
into action ; by which power has been maintained, and liberty 
not overthrown ; by which the people have been governed 
and directed, but not enslaved or oppressed ; they will find 
that Clticer was one of the fathers of the country from 
whose wisdom and experience the system emanated. 
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Jabibs Smith, of York county, in Pennsylvania, was per- 
haps the most eccentric in character of the illustrious men that 
, had the happiness to affix their names to the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Ireland may claim the honour of being his native land ; 
and he retained to the latest hours of a protracted life^ that 
openness of heart and raciness of humour, for which Irish- 
men are often remarkable, but united with the regular indus- 
try and steady virtues that were improved if not implanted by 
his American education. 

The date of his birth has not been ascertained ; it was a se- 
cret which he carried with him to the grave^ an invincible re- 
luctance to reveal his age, even to his nearest relatives or 
most confidential friends^ being one of his peculiarities which 
remained after he had long survived the period when vanity 
or interest could possibly supply a motive for it. 

It was believed by some members of his family that be was 
born in the year seventeen hundred and thirteen, while others 
would place that event eight or nine years later ; — the truth 
lies between these two conjectures. 

At the age of ten or twelve he came to this country with 
his father, a respectable farmer, who brought with him a nu- 
merous offspring to find a home in the new world. The fa- 
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Mil J iilnptf il n rrnirlnirr nii tin wm nJfc.ni'Hifi flBi|iiiJiiMiiifc, 
vfanv the fidher, tSttr aeeiiig hii anmnag ckiUraii wdl |i»- 
vided tor, bnatlied his last in tiie year 1761, loaTiog a wol 
dsMTved repotation for bennvolence aod hofusty- 

Jamea Smith, the tabject of onr praent notice waa tba ■»• 
caod son, and was placed for edacatton nnder die ipmediala 
care of the celebrated Dr. AIIUod, prorosit of tiie collc^it 
Fbiladelpbia) bj whow inatmctions he so Eu- profited u to 
acquire a respectable knowledge of the Greek, and Latin laa- 
giiagea, and a taste for classical allunion that endnred to tke 
termination of bis life. 

Ee'also became sUlful in sarvejing, an art of peculiar vae- 
flilfless and dignity at that early period, when enteprise and 
capital were so generally directed to the purchase of lands, 
and when no man without some proficiency in the nse of 
the compass and chain, could ascertain his own or hia ndgh- 
hour's boundaries. 

With these preparatory acquirements he applied himself to 
the study of the law, either in the office of Thomas Cookson, 
or of his elder brother^ who had become a practising lawyer 
in the town of Lancaster, but died in early manhood, when 
James bad scarcely completed his pupillage. 

It is believed that he did nut attempt to practise his probs- 
sion at Lancaster ; but immediately after his brother's death 
removed far into the woods, and established himself, in the 
blended character of a lawyer and surveyor in the vicinity of 
the present site of Sbippcnsburg. The propensity to buy 
wild lands as a matter of speculation, and the inaccurate sur- 
veys frequently made for distant purchasers, had already be- 
gun to operate as the sources of abundant litigation in Penn- 
sylvania, and supplied Mr. Smith with very active occupa- 
^n at thu early period, as tlioy continued to do until he final- 
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\y relinquished the profession, after an industrious and able 
exercise of it during nearly sixty years. 

After a few years passed in this remote situation, ho took 
up his abode in the flourishing village of York, where he con- 
tinued to reside all the rest of his life ; and he practised his 
profession there with great credit and profit ; and under cir- 
cumstances peculiarly favourable to tranquillity and com- 
fort, for ho was, during many years, the only lawyer at the 
place. 

It was in this prosperous condition of his fortunes be mar- 
ried Miss Eleanor Armor, of New Castle ; and he continued 
to be the sole practitioner of the law residing at York, al- . 
though Jasper Yeates, afterwards the distinguished judge of 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, and other young men, 
attended the courts there, as Mr. Smith did those of the neigh- 
bouring counties. 

In tlieyear 1769, Mr. Hartley, afterwards a colonel in the 
revolutionary army, made the second lawyer at York ; but 
Mr. Smith retained his position at the head of the bar, and 
continued a career of uninterrupted professional assiduity and 
success, up to the commencement of tlie war. 

During this period of his life, he was quite as much distin- 
guished for his powers of entertainment, his drollery, liis hu- 
morous stories, and his love of conviviality, as for his talents 
and success in the practice of tlie law. 

His memory was remarkably retentive of anecdotes, and 
his perception of the ridiculous quick and unerring. With 
these powers, a well regulated temper and great benevolence, 
it is not to be wondered at tliat he should have been tlie de- 
light of the sociiil circle, should have inclined to the com- 
pany of younger persons, and should frequently have set 
the court house as well as the tavern bar room in a roar of 
laughter. 
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Yet tliough he loved wine, and drank much of it, he was 
never known to be intoxicated ; and though he was often the 
cauAC of moHt obstrcperoiiR mirth, he alwayfl maintained the 
dignity of his own character. 

It is to be remembered, to his lionour, that even in the 
midst of his most extravagant sallies, lie never uttered, nor 
permitted in liis presence, a jest which was aimed at religion 
or its ministers. lie was indeed a communicant, and regu- 
larly attended the churrli in the morning of every Sabbath ; 
but could with difliculty be persuaded to go in tlic afternoon, 
being ar(!ustomcd to say, in a manner which is described as 
irresistibly comic, that a second sermon in the same day al- 
ways put the first one entirely out of liis head. Few of his 
witticisms have been remembered ; indeed tlieir effect seems 
to have depended entirely on the manner and accompanying 
circumstances. A gentleman who ])aHse(l a part of the year 
l77Sf in York, thus describes his peculiar humour: '^The 
most trivial incident from liis mouth was stamped with his 
originality ; and in relating one evening how he had been 
disturbed in bis ollice by a cow, lie gave inconceivable zest to 
his narration, by his inaiiiior of telling how she thrust her 
nose into the door and there roared like a Numidiaii lion, 
Witii a suflicieiicy of various reading to furnish him with ma* 
« teriuls lor ridiculous allusions and inrongruous combinations, 
he was never so successful as when he could find a learned pe- 
dant to plSy upon ; and judge Stednian, when mellow, was 
best calculated for his butt: the judge was a Scotchman, a man 
of reading and erudition, though extremely magisterial and 
dogmatical in his cups. This it was which gave point to the 
humour of Smith, who, as if desirous of coining in for his 
share of the glory, wliilc Stedman was in full display of his 
historical knowledge, never failed to set him raving by some 
monstrous anachronism ; sudi, for instance, as, *^ DonM you 
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remember, Mr. Stedman, that terrible bloody battle which 
Alexander the Great fought with the Russians near the straits 
of Babelmandel?" '<What, sir!" said Stedman, repeating 
with ineffable contempt, '^ which Alexander the Great fought 
with the Russians! where, mon, did you get your chronolo- 
gy ?" '' I think you will find it recorded, Mr. Stedman, in 
Thucydides or Herodotus.^' On another occasion, being asked 
for his authority for some eno^nous assertion, in nvhich both 
space and time were fairly annihilated, with unshaken gra* 
vity he replied, << I am pretty sure I have seen an account of 
it, Mr. Stedman, in a High Dutch almanack, printed at 
MeepOf^* his drawling way of pronouncing Aleppo. While 
erery one at table was holding his sides at the expense 
of the judge, he on his part had no doubt that Smith was 
the object of the laughter, as he was of his own unutterable 
disdain.'^ 

But a time was approaching when distinction was to be ac- 
quired, and eminence maintained, by the exercise of other 
talents than those which were fitted to enliven aconviyial par- 
ty. The clouds of war already lowered on the horizon ; and 
every prominent man was obliged to take his part In the mo* 
mentous struggle. 

When in the spring of the year 1774, intelligence was re- 
ceived of the enactment of the bill closing the port of Boston^ 
the dis^tes between the colonies and the mother country be- 
gan to be seen and understood in their true light, as irrecon- 
cilable without concessions not likely to be made on either side^ 
and tending manifestly to a desperate and bloody contest 

The prophetic forebodings of Josiah Quincy, uttered on a 
preceding occasion, had rung through the land like the sound 
of an alarm bell. '^ We must be grossly ignorant,'* this elo- 
quent patriot had said, '^of the importance and value of the 
prize for which we contend ; we must be equally ignorant of 
Vol. Ill C c 
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kt: JblM 1o Ihftt mfOicef iofetoraqr, wd JMitlaUtJHWPPbi 
wUpb actuato oar enemies, public and privftte^.ahrmd wtdh 
oni^lHPomy to lippe tbft( we sball end this oontromngr ]«ithf||l 
tliAeiuurpest, sharpest conflict^ ... to flatter oars^bsei Hnl 
fiapttlar. reaolyeii popular baranguef^ popular accla aw i tip ^ji i 
UA V^}w vapour wUl Tanquiab our.foest JjBi w cp a itdy. 
^isiasne* l^et.us look ,to the end. Let us weigh fuld >cmk 
dffr b^fiire. !we advance to those measures which must bring ta 
the most trying and terrible struggle this country ever.aaw»* 
.jjTJIiese words had been repeated widely through the colaaiiii 
avAto alif reflecting minds the same thoughts were now s^g^ 
gjBfitBd by. this vindictive act of parliament. The example,(( 
Vjiglpia vras generally followed^ and the first day of Jaa% 
wben.the bill.waii to go into operation, was devoted* not toA 
mere heartless observance of a prescribed solemnity* hultji 
^ sincerity and sober apprehension* to a serious culdvatiM of 
religious and patriotic resolutions. 

Mr. Smith was now at an age when the liability to be car- 
ried away by thoughtless ardour and enthusiasm was past 
Between fifty and sixty years old, he might well have pleaded 
his fulness of days as an excuse for avoiding all active parti- 
cipation in the contest. In tlie successful practice of the. le- 
gal profession, possessed of considerable property, and en- 
gaged in extensive iron-^orks on the Cudorus creek, he had 
nothing to gain by devoting himself to public employmentSf 
and every thing to lose if the efforts of the resistingr though 
not yet rebellious^ colonists should be defeated. 

But the calls of patriotism prevailed with him* over the dicr 
tates of prudence or selfishness 5 he did ** look to the end,'* 
he '^ weighed and considered/' and having taken his part on 
the side of liberty and his country* he gave himself up to the 
most active exertions in the cause. 
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Two measures of defence and protection had been suggested 
and recommended hj yarious public meetings in Boston and 
elsewh'r'c. and now occupied much attention ; these were an 
agreement to abstain from importing any goods from England, 
a plan evidently very difficult of complete execution ; and the 
assembling of a general congress for the purpose of delibe- 
rating upon some common scheme of action to be recommended 
to tlie colonies. 

In Pennsylvania there was a meeting of delegates from all 
the counties with a view to collect and express the public sen- 
timent on these subjects, and on the condition of public affairs 
generally, in the form of instructions to the general assembly. 
This meeting, called the ^^ Committee for the province of 
Pennsylvania," was composed entirely of men of great dis- 
tinction in the colony, and among them James Smith took hiB 
seat as one of three delegates from the county of York, and 
was appointed one of the committee to prepare and bring in 
a draught of instructions. 

The instructions reported and adopted comprised an elabo- 
rate and very able argument upon the constitutional powers 
of parliament, ascribed to Mr. Dickenson ; which was, how- 
ever, separated from the instructions and afterwards published 
as an ^' essay," accompanied with learned notes, displaying 
remarkable research and erudition. 

The resolutions passed at this meeting of delegates repre- 
senting the qualiGed voters of all the counties in Pennsylvania, 
as well as the language held by them to the general assembly 
whom they were to counsel and instruct, exhibit the same re- 
markable union, apparent in most of the public proceedings 
at this period, of honest unshaken attachment to the king and 
to the people of England, with the clearest understanding of 
their constitutional rights and the most established determina- 
tion to preserve them at every hazard. When had king such 
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abactor WbMVMfiOtliftaiojrdtrwdiMaunBHlf "Oct 
J><pM>H*' tber dMdired, " ud ObctlDn* Rttwh m wlft Iw 
Tlilabis loyalty to hii ■^jflfty't funom, rftmlly and gnMi 
■•■tl^ tad hrtlKr they naolTed that in uiicomUtali«ril|il 
da p eadwice oa the parent etate wai itterly abhorreiit to Mv 
priadplea. Bat thejr dedarad alaa la nferance to the pome 
i by pariiaMMn^ " at right to Uad the people of Qtm 
a In all cawa vbataoerer/' that the wit of man c«iMi 
■ot poMlbly form a more cley, condae aad 
daiBHton and aentonce of alavefy than 
tatak -"S 

The laatractlooa to the general aMenUy noaMMad-tti 
appdntment «f a proper nanber of peraona to attaad a eak 
graaa af depatleB flroM the aeveral ooJenlMf aad M ta Iha aw 
taportation agreement th^ object tiiat It woaUte hjiriw 
to great anmbera of their fellow aobjecta at hema, tm irhis 
ihay had been taught to entertain tender aad brothir ly aftfr 
tlona, and that It would be disrespectful towarda hb m^Jea^ 
govemment Tbe/ request, however, that if congreaa skeaU 
detormim on such a measure, the deputies to be appointed kf 
tiie assembly, might be told to cause it to be permanent aad 
binding upon all ; and they deeiro that persons should be i^ 
pointed and sent home with a representation of the grleTancca 
of the cotonles. 

As the whole tenor of the " Instructions" is pacific and con- 
ciliatory, there ie no mention of armed resistance, ezc^ in 
the hint that if Britain shall continue to persevere in her pre- 
tensions, " either the colonists will sinit from the rank cf 
freemen Into the class of slavea, or If they have atrangtii aad 
virtue enough to exert themselvea in striving to avoid this 
perdition, they must be involved in an ofpotition dreaiffid 
•Mo in contemplation.'* 
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It may be inferred that Mr. Smith was either less disposed 
than a majority of the ciAnmittee to entertain *^ tender and 
brotherly affection'' for his fellow subjects in Er gland, and 
less reluctant to adopt a measure implying *' disrespect to his 
majesty^s government," or that he had a more distinct anti- 
cipation of a resort to the log^c of the bayonet than the com* 
mittee were willing to avow ; since he employed himself on 
his return to York in raising and drilling a volunteer company, 
of which he was elected the captain. 

This was the first corps of volunteer soldiers organized in 
Pennsylvania, with a view to oppose the armies of Great 
Britain, and Mr. Smith was entitled to great praise for this 
practical and efficient exercise of patriotism, by which at a 
Tory early period of the contest, indeed several months before 
the first shedding of blood at Lexington, he set an example 
of so salutary a character. 

Neither his age nor his previous studies or habits fitted 
him particularly for military life; his object was gained when 
he saw corps after corps organized in emulation of his own, 
until the volunteer force of Pennsylvannia became eflRsctive 
and respectable. When his company had increased to a re- 
giment he accepted the honorary title of their colonel, leaving 
to younger men the duty and honour of the actual command* 

While Mr. Smith was thus occupied at home, the first con- 
gress was held at Philadelphia; and the eloquent remon- 
strances which they addressed to the people and the king of 
Great Britain, if ineffectual as to their professed object, were 
yet most affecting and powerful appeals to the hearts of the 
Americans ; and if they did not serve to weaken the general 
attachment to the royal government and British nation, tiiey 
at least confirmed the general resolution to sacrifice all selfish 
considerations and nudntain their rights even at the price of 
war. 
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'• It was ia tUt ivpnyvad toM aT pridfe ;lMfiiW IhMlrflw 

. ^^coafHrtfam for the proviiice' of PtaaqrlTHte^ Mi^'fti 

Juoarj, 1775. -.^^/isJk*- 

Of this conTention Mr. Smith was a OMOibflry. 
in tba resolutions appro? ing of the conduct «^ the con^ 
WsngHtm^ and promising to aid in carrying inlo fsliBrt Hi 
Mn^importation agreement entered into jmd.roesMMpdil 
• bj that body. He also concurred ^i the spirited dairlaiwftii 
that <<if the British admiinistration should determiiie by inni 
Iq^efbct a submission to the late arbitrary acts.ottbe BritlA 
^liamenty in such a situation we hold it our indispensshil 
, 4Mty to resist such force» and at every baaard to detedthl 
nghto fnd liberties of America.'' : . .'.He 

it.i4^i^berem|krlLed/too9 as an indiqatton of .soma 
in; the prevailing sentiment^ that there is not in theaa 
iions aiiy profession of attachment to the ldn|^ OV' nfll 
fiunily. 

The design to break off all political connexion with Great 
Britain had not^ however^ yet been avowed in any publie 
proceeding* and was not, by any means, generally entertained. 
But it could not but be present to the minds of all men as a 
possible contingency, and much more was meant than met 
the ear in the moderate and guarded language of congress 
and other public bodies, when a determination to defend and 
maintain American liberty was distinctly declared* . 

While the long cherished sentiments of affection towards 
the king and respect for the royal government were daily 
weakened by fresh proofs of a determined spirit of tyranny 
on the part of the British rulers; efforts were made on the 
other hand to discountenance the proceedings of congress, 
and to prevent the sober minded people of Pennsylvania 
from being carried away by the contagious enthusiasm for 
liberty. 
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At the very time that the convention at Philadelphia were 
recommending the resistance of force by force, another as- 
sembly held in the same town and possessing perhaps equtfl 
influence, was engaged in the endeavour to counteract their 
schemes. 

A meeting of the people called Quakers residing in Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey, held by delegates regularly ap- 
pointed to represent them, formed this anti-revolutionary 
congress, which met in the month of January, 1775; and the 
Testimony or Address which they published called upon all 
the members of that powerful and numerous society, in the 
two colonies, to unite in abhorrence of all such writings and 
measures as evidenced a desire or design to break off the 
happy connexion of the colonies with the mother country, or 
to interrupt their just subordination to the king. 

It is impossible to say what effect this effort and others 
made at the same time, to damp the patriotic spirit of the 
colonies, might have had on the deliberations of the new con- 
gress, which assembled in May of the same year, if the sword 
had not in the mean time been actually drawn, and the bloody 
affair at Lexington had not occurred just in season to rouse 
the indignation of even the peaceful Pennsylvanians, and 
loyal inhabitants of New- York, and commit the colonies 
irretrievably to the prosecution of hostilities. 

The Quaker Testimony certainly had no effect on Mr. 
Smith ; be was rising at this time in the military line and 
had attained to the dignity of colonel, but was not chosen a 
member of the congress, the appointments for which had been 
made before the skirmish at Lexington had given so decided 
and warlike a character to the dispute. 

Indeed, colonel Smith was at tliis time an ultra in whig- 
gism ; republicanism had not then begun to be avowed. He 
was half a year at least in advance of the greater part of his 
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^fdlow-rabjecti'' 6f Pennsylvania, and not at all the nrt 
of man the general assembly were disposed to entrwt vHi 
the important and delicate task of ** establishing that ariii 
and harmony between Crreat Britain and the colonieay ifUeh 
is indispensably necessary to the welfare and happiasssrf 
both/' 

Such were the expressed objects of the assembly in appsiit* 
ilig deputies to represent the colony in congress ; objecti^ tb» 
successful pursuit of which seemed to require the excrttm 
of the most moderate among the whigs, aided perhaps by fls 
counsels of the most intelligent among the toriea. 

. Such a selection^ therefore, was made when the depatiss t9 
this congress were to be appointed, that it happened in tiM 
following year to be extremely difficult to obtain tbe veto of 
this colony in favour of independence ; and it became as* 
cessary for the influential patriots to exert ibfiir ener|[^ witii 
unceasing effort, in order to bring the force of public opinisa 
to bear upon the general assembly, so as to stimulate that too 
pacific body, as well as some of their representatives in the 
continental congress, into a course conformable to the desires 
of the friends of liberty. 

Notwithstanding the spirited measures adopted by the con- 
gress during the summer, in the organization of a continental 
army, and the appointment of Washington to the commtsd 
of all the continental forces, ** raised or to be raised, for the 
defence of American liberty ;'' and notwithstanding too the 
excitement produced by the recent tragedy at Lexington, the 
battle of Bunker's hill, the destruction of Falmouth, the cap- 
ture of Ticonderoga and Crown Point, and the brilliant ca- 
reer of Montgomery in Canada, still a final separation from 
Great Britain was by no means generally looked to as an 
inevitable or desirable termination of the contest 
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Affairs Were manifegtly tending to a crisis, which could 
only leave unconditional submission as the alternative of in- 
dependence* yet the word that was in every one's mind seem- 
ed too portentous to be openly expressed ; and in the province 
of Pennsylvania, the state of the public mind on this subject 
might have remained longer a matter of conjecture, if the 
opponents of separation had not chosen to bring it to a de- 
cisive test. 

In November, 1775, the general assembly made a re-ap- 
pointment of their delegates, with the addition of three new 
members; instructing them, however, that ^Uhough the 
oppressive measures of the British parliament and adminis- 
tration have compelled us to resist their violence by force of 
arms ; yet we strictly enjoin you, that you, in behalf of this 
colony, dissent from and utterly reject any proposition, 
should such be made, that may cause or lead to a separa- 
tion from our mother country, or a change ot this form of 
government." 

This decided stand against independence, assumed by so 
respectable an assembly, roused its friends to immediate and 
active exertions ; and among them, colonel Smitli was not 
the least zealous and efficient The general assembly was 
assailed with petitions and remonstrances, calling for a re- 
vocation of their instructions, which were denounced as con- 
trary to the wishes of the people, and calculated to separate 
Pennsylvania from the other colonies. These applications 
were entirely unavailing; and the assembly — encouraged^ 
perhaps, by the conduct of the Maryland convention, who 
declared early in December, that they were not and never 
had been desirous of independence-— refused positively to 
rescind the instructions. 

It was plain that if this example were generally adopted 
by the colonies, and the del^ates in congress should act ift 
Vol. III.— D d 
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' obedlenoe to Amm viewt, the a ntett mdaf beeimeiidcl 
b^qpulaMy and entire lobiiilMloti to thk Britlili powe^ iM 
epeedily follow^ * « ^ « 

Tlie AdTocfttee of Independence in PenniijlfMte kai ■#» 
M ardttotti taeli to perlbrnif but tliejr pereef e red'.a^iMm 
etery diecoaragement Early In the, year irrO^ the Qitoktt 
Teetimony was renewed againnt the war» and the aaMMy 
of South Carolina declared, In an addreM to goVenMir l# 
ledge, that they itiii desired an accommodation with the leyil 
government. 

The attltuded thus aenumod by the colonies of Sooth Can- 
linaf Maryland and Fennsylvaniat were extifemely dlshesii* 
efting to the friends of liberty ; but colonel Smitii and lb 
INttrlots with whom he artod, very soon, had^the m^sfadlii 
to learn that North CarolinA had expressly empOwtredlNr 
delegates to concur In a declaration of indepeodenee^ aal 
that Massachusetts had resolved that the inbaUtafitaof tliirt 
colony would support with tlicir lives and fortunes aoeh a 
measure If congress should think fit to adopt it. 

Accordingly congress did on tlio fifteenth of May, adopt a 
resolution which was in spirit, though not in termSf a decla- 
ration of independence. Previous to tliis time all the public 
acts of that body had recognized tlie king as entitled to en- 
tire respect and loyalty, but directed tlieir complaints and 
menaces solely against tlie ministry and the parliament 
But noW| for the first time, war was openly declared against 
the kingi and all ideas of reconciliation wore publicly dik- 
claimed. 

This important resolution! after reciting the acts of tyranny 
committed and meditated by •* his Britannic miyosty,*' de- 
clares that it appeared ^* absolutely irreconcilable to reason 
and good conscience, for the people of these colonies now to 
take the oaths and affirmations necessary for the support of 
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any government under the crown of Great Britain ; and it is 
necessary that the exercise of every kind of authority under 
the said crown should be totally suppressed, and all power 
of government exerted under the power of the people of these 
colonies j^^ &c. 

The resolution concludes with a recommendation to the 
several colonies to ^' adopt such governments as shall in the 
opinion of the representatives of the people best conduce to 
the happiness and safety of their constituents in particular 
and America in general.'* 

This decisive measure removed the difficulties which had 
embarrassed the course of the whigs in Pennsylvania. The 
government of the colony being in the hands of the General 
Assembly, they had been left with no other resource than to 
excite such a universal enthusiasm in favour of liberty as 
might induce the assembly to change their vote, and in the 
mean time they, had the mortification to see the conventions 
of North Carolina and Massachusetts outstripping, in the 
race of patriotism and courage, the very colony within whose 
limits the congress was sitting, and that colony indeed not 
only backward in the cause, but pledged by her constituted 
authorities against emancipation. 

But a way was now opened for them to proceed unshackled 
by such pledge,-— an opportunity was given for creating a 
power paramount to the general assembly, competent to su- 
persede its acts, and to place Pennsylvania in the attitude 
which it behoved her to assume. 

Accordingly, only five days after, a large meeting of the 
citizens of Philadelphia was held in front of the very build- 
ing in which congress was deliberating on plans of resistance: 
the resolution of the fifteenth of May was read and approved 
by hearty acclamations ; the instructions of the general as- 
sembly to the delegates in congress were also ^read and a$ 
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lou^y coBdMBmdf iiul it wu niolved to inTite ■ pvoviaeal 
eonfernice to inwt with u little delay u wu pcMribl^ br 
All pnrpoM of making arrangementi br MtahliihiDg a sew 
goTemment in Pflnniylrftiiia. 

or tliin conference of committees, which aMembled it 
Carpenter's Hail in Philadelphia, on the eighteenth of 
Jane, coloDe) Smith was an active and dlstinguiahed meB' 
ber. 

It is observable, tliat so much had the military spirit ex- 
tended itself by tins time, that of the ninetj-six tnemben, ge- 
nerally men of profenaional or agricultural parauits, man 
tiian half bore the title of colonel, major, or captain. 

The meeting was in fact composed entirely of decided 
whigs, and their proceedings were entirely barmonious ; bat 
a part of the necessity of their assembling had been obviated; 
the gen«%l assembly had given way to the force of public 
sentiment, and a few days before the meeting of the confer- 
ence, had rescinded their obnoxious instructions. This vote 
was equivalent to an instruction or request that tlie dclt^ates 
would vote for independence, and seems so to have been consi- 
dered by the conference, who, in conscriucncc, did not take 
any further step in tliat particular matter. The determination 
had indeed now become universal to adoj>t the measure when 
it should be proposed : the resolution of congress disclaiming 
the authority of tlie king liad in effect left little more than a 
formality to be performed, in an actual declaration or mani- 
festo ; and the colony of Virginia had put an end to the pos- 
sibility of much further doubt on the subject, by instructing 
her delegates to propose and advocate such a declaration. 

Tlie resolution in favtmr of issuing a declaration of inde- 
pendence had been introduced in congress by Mr. Lee, of 
Virginia, on the seventh of June ; it encountered more serious 
opposition than had been anticipated. The objections urged 
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were not applied to the principle of the measure itself^ but to 
its expediency just at that time; many of the members who 
were fully determined that such a declaration sliould be issued 
at a proper season, were still of opinion tliat greater prepa- 
rations for war should first be made, as the immediate effect 
would be to stimulate the British government to more strenu- 
ous hostility. 

Nor was this prudence confined to the members of congress ; . 
the Maryland convention had, by a very recent vote, on the 
fifteenth of May, adhered to their resolution of the preceding 
December, against a separation from Great Britain ; and the 
provincial congress of New York liad returned a very cold 
and discouraging answer to an address of a committee of 
mechanics that had ventured to suggest the propriety of in- 
stj'ucting the New York members to vote for independence. 

In this state of tilings it was tliought necessary for the con- 
ference to add the weight of tlieir influence, and on tlie after- 
noon of Sunday, the twenty-third day of June, (for Sunday 
shone no Sabbath day to these indefatigable patriots,) a young 
man distinguished for his talents and his zeal in the cause of 
freedom, and who subsequently became one of the most dis- 
tinguisiied ornaments of the American nation, proposed tlic 
appointment of a committee to draught a resolution ^< declar- 
ing the sense of the conference with respect to an indepen- 
dence of tills province from the crown and parliament of 
Great Britain.'' 

The mover of this resolution was Dr. Benjamin Rush, and 
it was seconded by colonel Smith, wlio were a])pointed, with 
the cliairman, Thomas M^Kean, to compose tlic committee. 

The next morning the committee met and prepared a de- 
claration which \>as rt4M)rtcd in tlie afternoon, read a fii-si 
and second time by special order, unanimously approved. 
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■IgMd b/ til tb« raemben^aad ordwed to W pgmewM '\t 
congnw tin following dfti^. 

ThU spirited papsr recites thfttGenitte the third, in tMi>- 
tton of the British cenittltution, tnd of the bm of JntfM 
ttid humRtiltj, had, by an wxumnlatlon of oppreMlon nnpi' 
ndlded in historj, excladed the iohtbituta of this, with tha 
other American colonies, from his protection ; bad paid m 
regard to " any of our numerous petitions for a redres* •( 
our complicated grievances, bat hath lately parchased bnfgi 
troops to BisiHt in enslaving us j and hath eicited the aavagM 
of this country to carry on a war against us, as also the w> 
groea to imbue their hands in the blood of their maaten la 
a manner unpractised fay civilized nations j and hath lafelf 
insulted our calamities by declaring that he will show us no 
merry till he hoa reduced us. And whereas the obligattoni 
of allegiance (being reciprocal between a king and his sub- 
jertn) are now iliHNOlvod on the Bide of tlie colonists, by the 
desimtism of tlic said liing, insomuch that it now appears 
tlmt loyalty to liim is treason against tlic good people of this 
country ; and wliereas not only the parliament, but there hi 
rcamin tu bclievet too many of tlie people of Great Britiau 
bavo concurred in tlie arbitrary and unjust proceedings 
against us, and whereas tlie public virtue of this colony (so 
essential to its,Iiberty and happiness) must be endangered by 
a future political union with, or dependence on, a crown and 
nation HO lost tu Junticc, patriotism and magnanimity." There* 
fore, the resolution proceeded to assert that "the deputies of 
Pennsylvania assembled in the conference unanimously de> 
ciare tlieir willingness to concur in a vote of the congress 
declaring the united colonies free and independent states : 
and that they call upon the nations of Kurope, wid appeal to 
the great Arbiter tad GoverMr of the empires of tb« worid 
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to witness that this declaration did not originate in ambition, 
or in an impatience of lawful authority, hut that they are 
driven to it in obedience to the first principles of nature, by 
the oppressions and cruelties of the aforesaid king and par- 
liament of Great Britain, as the only |iossible measure left 
to preserve and establish our liberties and to transmit tliem 
inviolate to posterity." 

This paper, although prepared in extreme haste, the ap- 
pointment of the committee being on Sunday afternoon, and 
the report being made the very next day, comprises neverthe- 
less, nearly all the topics which are touched with more po- 
lished phraseology in the declaration adopted by congress on 
the fourth of July ensuing, of which the Pennsylvania reso- 
lution may be considered as the rough draught. 

The very same day that this eloquent and manly resolution 
was reported and adopted, another and not less important 
task, of a similar kind, was devolved on colonel Smith, and 
his young friend Dr. Rush. 

The congress had passed a vote recommending the forma- 
tion of an army of four thousand five hundred men, of the 
Pennsylvania militia for the protection of Philadelphia, but 
the general assembly had suddenly and unexpectedly broken 
up, finding their functions likely to be very shortly taken out 
of their hands, without having made any provision for carry- 
ing the plan into effect. 

It became necessary, therefore, for the conference, a^ the 
only body of men that could be considered as representing 
the people, to appeal to the patriotic ardour of the volunteers, 
or ''associators," as they were then styled, and to induce 
them to organize the camp without any other requisition than 
this informal call of their country. 

For this duty colpnel Smith, Dr. Rush, and colonel Bayard 
were selected, and the day following their appointment they 
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rqiorted the " addreas tn the aaiwcLaton" which wu adopted. 
Hie paper thun prrpared was of conne Intended for pnk- 
lication, and it in remarkable that the committee at thie tlmi^ 
Bore than a week before the voto waa taken in eongreiB» choM 
to consider the question of indeiiendenco as decided, and afl 
powibilit; »f reconciliation with the royal government H 
entirely at an end. 

** W(; need nut remind you," soch in the language addreaicd 
to the Tolmitcers, " that you are now furnished with new mO' 
tires to animate and suppnrt your courage. Ton are not 
about to contend against the power of Great Britain in order 
to displace one set of villains to make room for another. 
Tovr arms will not be enervated in the day of battle wlA 
the reflection that you are to risk your lives or shed your blood 
for a British tyrant, or that your posterity will have your 
work to do over again : You arc about to contend for perma- 
nent freedom, to he Huppr)rte<t by a government which will be 
derived from yourselves, and which will have for its object 
not the emolument of one man, or class of men only, but the 
safety, liberty and happiness of every individual in the com- 
munity. We call upon you, therefore, by the respect and 
obedience which are due to the authority of the United Colo- 
nics, to concur in this important measure. Tlie present cam- 
paign will probably decide the fate of America. It is now 
in your power to immortalize your names by mingling your 
achievements with ths events of the year 1776, a year which 
we hope will be famed in the annals of history to the end of 
time, for establishing on a lasting foundation tlie liberties of 
one quarter of the globe Remember the honour of our colony 
is at stake. Should you desert the common cause at the pre- 
sent juncture, the glory you have acquired by your former 
exertions of strength and virtue will be tu-nished, and our 
friends and brethren who are now acquiring lanr^ in the 
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most remote parts of America will reproach us, and blush to 
own themselves natives or inhabitants of Pennsylvania. But 
there are' other motives before you ; your houses, your fields, 
the legacies of your ancestors, or the dear bought fruits of 
your own industry, and your liberty, now urge you to the 
field. These cannot plead with you in vain, or we might point 
out to you further, your wives, your children, your aged fa- 
thers and mothers, who now look up to you for aid, and hope 
for salvation in this day of calamity, only from the instru- 
mentality of youjp swords.*' 

The number of ** associators'* in Pennsylvania was very 
large — according to the estimate of Mr. Penn, in his exami- 
nation before the house of lords, they amounted to a volun- 
teer force of twenty thousand men. 

This calculation is, however, to be taken with such allow- 
ance as will preclude the idea of that number of soldiers 
actually organized and equipped. The arms were deficient 
in quality and amount, the battalions were scattered through- 
out the colony, the whole operations of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, besides professional avocations, must have 
been interrupted if the associators had been mustered and 
marched to battle. 

The spirit that was excited and kept alive by the system of 
enrolling so large a portion of the effective force of the pro- 
vince in the list of volunteers, contributed nevertheless, and 
in a very considerable degree, to place Pennsylvania on tho 
side of independence, and to keep her firm in the cause after 
her territory had become tlie theatre of war, and her capital 
had fallen into the hands of the enemy. 

To the creation of this invaluable spirit, which filled the 
province with citizen-soldiers, colonel Smith had been, as we 
have seen, mainly instrumental, by offering the earliest ex- 
ample of the formation of volunteer companies ; and he now 
Vol. III.— E e 
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hail the satisfartiun lo witness tl>e beiieAcUl c 
his efTorta. 

After the uljouiDment of the conference, in the last ynA 
of June, lie returned tu York, nnd had a iihort interral of 
time to devote tn his clients and his iron works, both of whidi 
had buen ncccssarJlj' negk-cted while hia attention van occH- 
pied by public atTaira. 

It was, Imwever, a period during which no man that bad 
taken so active an interest in tlie great cuntest, could be much 
at ea»e, or very capable of attention to private concemB., 

The declaration of independence was known to have been 
pro|)osed in congress, and to be undfir discussion there until 
tlie second day of July, when the vote was taken, and tba 
measure adopted. 

This event, although so momentous in its character and 
conMcqucnccs, was received with remarkable coolness in the 
city of Philadel{ihia; it in fact excited no surprise. The 
colonies of Nortli Carolina, Virginia, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, New Jersey, and Massachusetts, had already, by public 
acts expressed tlieir determination un the subject; and the 
question waa known to be merely one of now or hereafter — 
of accelerating or delaying — the Rubicon was reached, and 
with more or less hc-sitaucy was certainly to be passed. 

The I'hiladeliihia newspapers of third of July, merely an- 
nounced, in a part of their pages that is by no means conspi- 
cuous, that "yesterday the continental congress declared the 
United Colonies free and independent states." 

This simple annunciation, unaccompanied with comment, 
applause or preface, of one of the most memorable transac- 
tions in the history of man, is to be found in all the newspa- 
jiers printed at the very place of ita occurrence, and is a 
curious chai*acteristic of the cool and imperturbable temper 
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that prevailed among the whigs throughout the whole of the 
revolutionary war. 

In York county, the intelligence of this event, and the de- 
claration itself, which followed in two days after, were re- 
ceived just in time to give additional interest, but more com- 
plete unanimity to their election of members of the conven- 
tion, which was to assemble on the fifteenth, for the purpose 
of preparing a constitution and plan of government for Penn- 
sylvania. 

It was now a season for the timorous, and for those who 
loved their ease and valued their personal safety, to seek ex- 
cuses for staying at home, and leaving the peril and the la- 
bour of public life to such as cared more for their country and 
her freedom, and less for their own private property and 
lives. 

The army of general. Clinton, which had successively me- 
naced New York, Virginia and North Carolina, had nov: 
made an intelligible demonstration of an intended attack on 
Charleston, while sir William Howe had brought a very large 
army to Staten Island. 

The war began now to look extremely serious; that 
'^ sharpest, sharpest conflict,'' predicted by Josiah Quincy, 
was now impending, and no one could tell how soon his own 
fields and threshold might become the scene of the carnage of 
his own relatives and friends. 

The intelligence from England was also extremely discou- 
raging ; the ministry had carried their headlong zeal so far 
as to be guilty of the absurd extravagance of furnisliing ge- 
neral Gage's army at Boston with live cattle, hay, and even 
firewood from England, rather than risk their being cut off 
by the rebels from the acquisition of these bulky but neces- 
sary supplies. The ministerial majorities in both houses of 
parliament had not diminished, notwithstanding the liucon- 




■titottoiul project of hiring fordgn troopi had been nawtit 
and tho contnurtt vltii tb« Ocrman princea m« tctaullj 
Bade. The eloquent addraiaea of congreaa to the king aai 
the people had met with a cold receptioD» and erery tUng bfr 
spoke a resolute and severe determination to exert the whde 
power of Britain, in a mighty effort to reduce the refnctoij 
colonies to subjection. 

Colonel Smith was not deterred by these formidable con- 
siderations IVom pursuing tlie course into which his patriotisB 
had impelled him. Nor was lie induced by the pressing claimi 
of his private affaii-s, to withdraw his services from bia coon- 
try ; although his practice could not bat luBbr by bia conti- 
nued absence, and his iron works had become jn his absence 
a very unprofitable business. 

Be was, however, elected a member of the convention, and 
did not decline serving, but attended at the meeting in Phila- 
delphia on the firtccnth day of July. 

Tliis convention was assembled for the expressed purpose 
of forming a new confltitution for Pennsylvania, now no 
longer a colony or a province, but become an independent 
state; it is a circumstance, however, curiously characteristic 
of the practical and business'like habits of the public bodies 
of that period, timt the first resolution adopted by tliem, af- 
ter choosing Dr. Franklin for their president, was an earnest 
recommendation to the committee of safety that they should 
take immediate measures for procuring all the lead used in 
spouts, clock weiglitH, ornaments of houses, or other form* 
and turning it into bullets without delay. 

The first important committee that they appointed, was 
" to make an essay for a declaration of rights for this state ;" 
—colonel Smith was chosen a member : and before the com- 
mittee had time to perform the difficult duties of their ap- 
pointment, other and not less important responsibilities wera 
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devolved on him. On the twentieth of July, the convention 
proceeded to ballot for nine members of congress, and colonel 
Smith was one of the nine elected ; but he* did not on that ac- 
count abandon his seat in the convention, nor cease to take an 
active participation in its deliberations. On the twenty-third, 
he was appointed a member of the -committee charged with 
the delicate task of preparing an ordinance, declaring what 
should be high treason and misprision of treason against the 
state, and what punishments ought to be inflicted for these 
oflTences ; and also an ordinance declaring the punishment for 
counterfeiting paper bills of credit issued by congress, or by 
the late assembly of Pennsylyania, or any other of the states, 
and how far such bills of credit ought to be a legal tender. 

The very next day this committee reported on all these 
subjects. The proposed ordinance respecting treason, which 
was adopted by the conyention, is remarkable for the mild- 
ness of its penal inflictions. At this period of civil war and 
bloodshed, the committee recoiled from the idea of capital 
punishment, even for that crime which in most ages and 
countries has been visited — as it is even now in some of the 
most civilized nations— not only with loss of life, but with 
death aggravated by circumstances of torture to the sufferer, 
or insult to his remains, and total, unsparing ruin to his fa- 
mily. 

It deserves to be recorded in honour of colonel Smith and 
his associates in that committee, that they had the wise 
humanity to propose, and the convention to approve, a 
scheme of penal law on this subject distinguished by its mild- 
ness and mercy. 

Treason, which was to consist in levying war against the 
state or adhering to its enemies or the enemies of the United 
States, was to be punished by forfeiture of goods and estate, 
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UdhaprliomiUBtfbrAtarmnottiieuMd UwdnriUlanorilw 
war with Oitat BriUiti. 

Mifprltion of trauun wm to cuiM only ft ftirfellnrB of om 
third part of the (ifbrnler*! property, and a idmilar ImpriMK' 
naiit But it waa aN» mftgnanimouHly and hnmaneljr onac^ 
•d. tliat in caiw ot a conviction for tmuon tha coart aboaM 
poaaeaa a dtacretlonary power to apply any part^ or tlw 
whul«, of the forfeited property to the mipport of the olta* 
ier'n wife and clilldmn. The benign wladom of thta pml> 
lion cannnot be too highly pralud, and cannot fall to eietta 
particular admiration when tlie period of its enactment, li 
the nldet of the ezaaperaUon of civil war, [a eoniidared. 

Aa to tlie crime of rounlcrleltlng the bllla of credit to bi 
bnued by congrem or any one of the atateii, tlio eommltlre 
did not deem any Hudi lenity eKpnilicnt. MiHguidcd in«i 
might J»iti tlin ericiriy Uirougli an olmtinut^ (iRrmivisrance In old 
atlarhin(;nlH to tin; king und nali'in, whirh ail tlie colnnietf had 
m n:rA:nily lonkctl upon itN iitgiUmatu ohJ«cbi uf lnyalty and 
regard — and yet n» abwiluta depravity ot tli« moral acnue be 
Hhuwn by hucIi conduct To bo a ti)ry, and ai^lively no, in- 
dicated a want of palri»U>tm, a dvrert of undvpHtanding and 
corrert prinrlpli;, l)ut did not nuceHHarily imply a total baae- 
ncNH of heart ; but a man that would commit a forgery muRt 
be whidly abandoncil to crinu:, and r^oiild not plc^ud ignorance 
or prejudice in mitigation of liiK villany. The wliule com- 
munity in, alHo, deeply inti^niNlcd, at ail timeH, io proteeting 
the circulating medium, whitthcr it bit metallir or puficr, from 
cxtenxive forgericH ; tlie policy of tlie Ilritisli government in 
well known to be unbending on thiH »(ulij«-ct, and tlie utmoat 
Keverity and certainty of punixhrncnt haa alwayH in that coun- 
try awaited offcnceif ugainat the current cuin and government 
acrurltiea. 
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The necessity of this severity is its justification ; but an- 
other part of the report of this committee may be considered 
as more equivocal in the prudence or propriety of its sug- 
gestions* It was proposed to declare the bills of credit is* 
sued by congress or the state of PennsyWania, a legal tender 
in all cases whatsoever. 

The modern doctrines of political economy and political 
justice would condemn this measure without qualification. 
The circumstances]of the period were, however, peculiar, and 
excuse, if they do not justify, such a provision. 

It is not necessary here to enter into an examination of the 
arguments in support or those in reprobation of this act of 
legislation, it is enough to say that colonel Smith exerted him- 
self both in the committee and in the convention to procure 
its adoption. 

A resolution that was adopted about this time may be men- 
tioned both as indicative of the simplicity and real devotion 
to business which marked the whole proceedings of the con- 
vention, and as affording an example that at the present day 
might perhaps be advantageously adopted in many dignified 
deliberative assemblies. This was the imposition of a fine 
of seven shillings and six pence for absence from the house 
half an hour after the hour of meeting, or for leaving the 
house without permission ; and an additional fine often shil- 
lings on each absent member when a quorum did not attend. 

On the ninth of August we find colonel Smith appointed 
one of a new committee to report an ordinance for appointing 
^'conservators of the peace," in various counties; a new 
name for '' justices of the peace," and perhaps more appro- 
priate ; but the attempt thus to introduce a novel title for a 
kind of magistrates whose functions were well understood 
under their ancient designation, did not succeed, the inclina- 
tion being very general to make no more alteration in the 
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AlUoiuf «f idmliihrterlhg the kv thtn tbe gnat poUttoI 
cl(U)ge tlMtliftd jnst occnmd rendered indispennble. 
' 'A fcw dA^t fttter this the '• Decluratioii of Rigfate^ wm 
•ciibiRined \ty the commHtee to the conrention ; R pAper n- 
markible for setting forth the doctrinei of npublicaniaM 
which b>d been onlj liintod in the declaration of indepen- 
dence. 

" That this peopTe of this state hare the soto, exclusire aid 
inherent right of goreming and regulating the internal po- 
' lice of the same. 

" That all power being orlf^nallr inherent in, and conie- 
qnentl]' derived from flte people, therefore all officers itf gi»- 
Temment, whether legislative or csecutive, are their tmsteet 
and serrants, and at all times accountable to thetn. 

" That government is, or ought to be, instituted for tiiecon- 
mon benefit, protection and security of the people, nation, or 
community, and not for the particular emolument or advan- 
tage of any single man, family, or set of men, who are a 
part only of that community ; and tliat the community hath 
an indubitable, unalienable, and indispensable right to reform, 
alter, or abolish government in such manner as shall be by 
that community judged most conducive to tbe public weal. 

" That all elections ought to bo free, and that all freemen 
having a sufficient evident common interest with, and attach- 
ment to the community, have a right to elect officers* or be 
elected into ofiBce." 

These are among tbe truly republican doctrines asserted in 
this declaration ; and thus early was universal suffrage pro- 
claimed as a fundamental principle of Pennsylvanian policy. 
Tbe frame of government which accompanied tfaedeelara- 
tion of rights, and was adopted with it, did not receive the 
unqualified approbation of colonel Smith, but as an experi- 
ment, it could do no harm, and the people were at all time* 
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competent to change it Uc therefore concurred in the vote 
which estmblisbed the constitutiou marked by the peculiarity 
of a legislative body not divided into two houses^ and an exe- 
cutive power to be held by a council, the head of which was 
merely nominal : the inconveniences of which plan werp found 
so considerable after a trial of several years, as to induce a 
change and the passing to an opposite extreme, investing the 
whole executive power in one magistrate witli less check or 
control upon his functions than has been thought expedient in 
any otiier state of the union. 

After a laborious session of six weeks the convention dis- 
solved itself, having enacted several very important ordi- 
nances, besides preparing the new form of government and 
giving constant attention to the part which Pennsylvania 
could contribute towards carrying on the war. 

Colonel Smith was now obliged to take his seat in the na- 
tional council ; a hurried visit to his home was scarcely per- 
mitted to him by the pressure of his public duties. 

Tlic convention, in elerting new drlogates in place of those 
who had voted against the declaration of indejiendcrice, and 
re-electing the others, had given instructions touching the 
course of conduct that they ex()ectcd to be pursued by their 
members in future; these instructions wci-e comprised in a 
resolution of the convention, and may be considei-ed as the 
commission granted to colonel Smith and his associated dele- 
gates ; and were as i'ullows : 

^^This convention, confiding in your \\isdom and virtue, 
has, by the authority of the people, chosen and appointed you 
to represent tlie free state of Pennsylvania in the congress 
of the United States of America, and authorized you, or a 
majority of such of you as shall at any time be present, to 
vote for, and in the name of this state, in all and every ques- 
tion there to be decided ; and lhi;-i convention apprehend it 
Vol. IlL— F f 
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to be adiitj which tiiejr owe to the pablict to give jes Ae 
fidlowliig general directions for joar condoe^ conMent that 
yon will at all timee pay the atmost attentkm to tlie foatrac- 
tfooa of your conetitoentai ^ 

M The Immenee and irreparable injury which a fkM cowrtry 
laay sustain by, and the great •inconrenlenees which alwsya 
arise from a delay of its coancUsy induce us, in the irst plaoff 
strictly to enjoin and require you to give not only a oonstantf 
but a punctual attendance in congress. 

^ The present necessity of a vigorous exertion of the united 
force of the free states of America^ against our British ene- 
micsi is the most important object of your immediato rq^ardf 
aind points out the necessity of cultivating and strengtbeoingf 
by every means in your power^ the present happy union of 
these states, until such a judt^ equal and perpetaal confedera- 
tion can be agreed upon, and finally cfTcctod, as will be most 
likely to secure to each the perfect direction of its own inter- 
nal police: In tlio forming of which confederation, you are 
to give your utmost assistance. 

" Wo recommend to you to use your utmost power and in- 
fluence in congress, to have a due attention paid to the esta- 
blisliing a respectable naval force ; as such a force is abso- 
lutely necessary to every trading nation, and is the least 
expensive or dangerous to the liberties of mankind. 

"WitFi respect to the forming of treaties with foreign 
powers, it is necessary only to say, that we strictly charge 
and enjoin you, not to agree to or enter into any treaty of 
commerce or alliance with Great Britain, or any other fo- 
reign power, but (on the part of America) as free and inde- 
pendent states : And, that whenever Great Britain shall ac- 
■ knowledge these states free and independent, you arc hereby 
authorized, in conjunction with the delegates of the other 
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United States, to t^e8t with her concerning peace, amity and 
commerce, on just and equal terms.'' 

In the beginning of October, and with these instructions 
for his public conduct, and a patriotic spirit that required no 
prompting or encouragement, he commenced his regular and 
punctual attendance in congress. 

It was a season of anxiety, alarm, and agitation, followed 
by very general gloom and despondency. 

The two armies had confronted each other at White Plains, 
and expectation of a sanguinary battle became universal: 
general Howe had changed his plan of operations, and threat- 
ened the Jerseys with invasion. 

Fort Washington was lost, and with it two thousand of the 
best soldiers belonging to the American army ; the militia 
were dispersing, general Washington's force was diminish- 
ing by daily desertions, and the efforts to rouse the Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland militia had not been successful. 

Colonel Smith did not, however, lose the accustomed 
elasticity of his spirits : the following good-humoured note to 
his wife, written about the middle of October, 1776, if other 
proof were wanting, would show a playfulness of temper not 
consistent with gloom or despondency. 

** If Mr. Wilson," he says, " should come through York, 
give him a flogging, he should have been here a week ago. 
I expect, however, to be home before election, my three 
months are nearly up. Genl. left this on Thursday — I wrote 
to you by colonel Kenedy. 

**This morning I put on the red jacket under my shirt 
Yesterday I dined at Mr. Morris's and got wet going home, 
and my shoulder got troublesome, but by running a hot 
smootliing iron over it three times, it got better ; this is a 
new and cheap cure. My respects to all friends and neigh- 
bours, niv love to the chihlren." 
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Mr. Wilmn did com prdbtbljr wMimt tlM fmiAmmi 
that Mrs. Smith was tUs directed to iirfUct, but eoloMl fiUiih 
did not on that account consider himself entitled to kaTO.his 
]N>st at this crisis. On the twenty^third of NoTemboTn ho 
was appointed^ with Mr. Wilson, Mr. Chase, Mr« ClyflMy 
and Mr. Stockton, a sort of executive committee^ •wlio;vsie 
charged with full powers to carry on the wliole bnsinesaof 
the war, that is to say, ** to devise and execute measures fM 
effectually re-enforcing general Washington, and obstnicting 
the progress of general Howe's army." 

This measure was adopted wiUi the best intentions^ but W9 
perhaps not in itself tlie best calculated to reach the desired 
object Much inconvenience and disadvantage had been 
Ibund to result from the want of an efficient executive power ; 
and the necessity of debating every military moyement jm 
congress before the commander in chief could fed bimadtT 
authorized to adopt it, bad already occasioned embarrass- 
ment to him, and detriment to the service. 

A committee of five, it was thought, could act with much 
greater promptitude and efficiency than the whole congress ; 
but the remedy was wholly inadequate to the amount of the 
evil. If. the committee remained at Philadelphia, the neces- 
sity of communicating with an army nearly a hundred miles 
distant, would still be a serious clog on the movements of the 
commander in chief; and should they repair to head-quarters, 
what could they do there, vested with this indefinite authority, 
hut advise upon matters in which the general himself was 
better versed than they could be? 

Colonel Smith, however, with part of the committee, made 
a visit to the army and general Wasliington, but returned 
greatly impressed with tlie insuperable difficulty of their task, 
the importance of the crisis, and the abilities and virtues of 
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the commander in chief, with whom alone they were conyinced 
such powers could advantageously be placed. 

"Washington was equally impressed with the expediency of 
an efficient authority being vested in his hands; 'but it was a 
delicate subject for him to press upon tlie attention of congress ; 
and it was not till after they had divested themselves of the 
executive functions and devolved them on this committee, that 
he could bring himself to ask for an addition to his power, " 
not, under the then existing circumstances, at the expense of 
the powers of congress, but of a committee which neither de- 
sired nor in fact used the authority with whicli tiicy had been 
clothed. 

Hinting tlie disadvantage of his being obliged to make 
constant applications to congress for tlieir sanction of mea- 
sures, tlio immediate adoption of wliich was essential to the 
public interests, he suggested the idea of conferring further 
powers on himself. '^This might,'' he said, ''be termed an* 
application for powers too dangerous to be entrusted." He 
could,'only answer, ^^ that desperate diseases require desperate 
remedies. He could with truth declare, that lie felt no lust 
tor power but wished with as much fervency as any man upon 
the wide extended continent, 7or an opportunity of turning tho 
sword into a ploughshare ; but his feelings as an officer, and 
as a man, had been such as to force him to say, that no per- 
son ever had a greater choice of difficulties to contend with 
than himself." After stating several measures which he had 
been compelled to adopt without the sanction of congress, ho 
added — 

^'It may be thought that I am going a good deal out of tho 
line of my duty, to adopt these measures or advise them 
freely ; a character to lose, an estate to forfeit, the inestinia- 
ble blessing of liberty at stake^ and a life devoted, must be 
my excuse/' 
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Notwithitanding the Inwifttble cloquwcc of tbft tHMil 
ud the decided opinions of tiie committee in ncoordanoe with 
itf rach was the repablicen jenlousy of erbitrnrj powery then 
preTtlent^ that congress hesitated eren in the daja of Ihs 
darkest gloom to confer powers bejond the clearly deflnsi 
lines of their instmctions. 

When^ howeverf on the twelfth of December^ the nyid 
approach of the British army through Jersejy and the dfr> 
fenceless condition pf Philadelphia induced them to remofe 
their sittings to Baltimore, the same resolution was made to 
contain a clause which gave to general Washington dictate* 
rial power ; the congress being willing thus to adopt the most 
important measure that could bo proposeil, in this indirect 
and hair concealed manner, although ttiey would not opealj 
avow the whole extent of the alteration they were making hi 
the scheme for carrying on the war, nor confess that thejr 
, considered their affairs in so alarming a situation as to re- 
quire this '^ desperate remedy/' 

Colonel Smith did not participate in this reluctance^ he had 
unbounded confidence in WaMkington^ and was too much ac- 
customed to respect and approve of military organization not 
to think it quite right tliat the commander in chief should be 
allowed really to command. 

He bad now an opportunity of another brief visit to bis 
family, one week being allowed between the adjournment at 
Philadelphia and the re-a88embling of congress at Baltimore. 
He was now but fifty miles from home, and during the con- 
tinuance of the session at Baltitnore was able to make several 
hasty journeys to York ; witliout any neglect of his duties, 
for when complaints were made of the cruel treatment which 
prisoners received from the enemy, and also of the barbarous 
depredations committed by tlie liritish army during their 
march tlirougli Jersey, lie was placed on a comniiitec to whom 
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was entrusted the laborious office of hearing all the evidence 
on this subject, and collecting from an immense number of 
authenticated instances a just ground of remonstrance and 
even of retaliation. 

The capture of the Hessians at Trenton, and the defeat of 
the enemy at Princeton, had greatly cheered the spirits of 
the people. Hope succeeded to the deepest despondency ; and 
confidence in the abilities of the general was redoubled. 

Colonel Smith never despaired ; his constitutional buoy- 
ancy of spirits did not at any time forsake him^ although he 
well knew the difficulties of the contest, and had much, indi- 
vidually, at stake. 

His sanguine and happy temperament led him to very early 
anticipations of success, and the following letter will depict 
very plainly his readiness to augur well from every favourable 
circumstance, and to believe all that he desired. 

It was intended for his friend colonel Donaldson, when he 
began the epistle, but in writing it he changed its destination 
and addressed it to his wife. The "Dear Sir*' is, in the 
original, cancelled, and it is dated at Baltimore, on the twen- 
ty-seventh of January 1777. 

** Dear Sir — I hope before this comes to hand. New York 
will be again in our possession. Fort Washington is cer- 
tainly ours. Colonel Atlee heard general Robinson say so 
at New York, when there was not above nine hundred men 
and most of the Hessians waiting to surrender to us. The 
tories in New York were packing up their baggage in the 
utmost hurry and confusion. About two tliousand men are 
sent from Amboy to Staten Island, by the enemy probably to 
endeavour to save New York; I hope they will arrive too 
late. General Sullivan has gone to Amboy ; the Jersey mi- 
litia are very alert in distressing the enemy ; tlie enemy daily 
diminish by captuiT., sickness and desertion. Howe is so 
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fHgbtBBedf he hut recalled hie troope froMBbode MMrtf^tiiqr 
' will be folloired cloM by fhe New Eagfisdert iiplnj(id fa 

opposing tbem. I eipect the two widows will teko ft imM> 
, moiiial swing to-day or to-morrow. 1 hope Golo«el Hai% 

has got in his recraiting airs, my complimenfs t9 Um* mi 

colonel Donaldson, Mrs. JohnsoOf and all friends. ' 
'< P. 8. Tonsil se6 this letter was intended fbr oebMl 

Donaldson, and to be accompanied by oae tp yon, b«t Urns 

wonU admit of writing, show him this ; I will write mors at 

large to-morrow.*' 



In March of this year, the Pennsylvania assembly had to 
make a new choice of delegates, and colonel Smith, haiAof 
already suffered severely in his private interests, by his «■• 
remitted attention to public affairs for so long a period, ds> 
clined a re-election. 

He returned to his professional occupations with renewed 
energy, and gave his attention also to the iron works which 
he possessed on the Codorus creek* This CBtablislimcnt fur- 
nished him with the occasion of many a jest, but became so 
evidently an unprofitable and even ruinous concern, that be 
determined to wind up the business and get lid of it with any 
sacrifice. 

Ilis loss by the iron works was supposed by his best friendu 
to amount to about five thousand pounds, — he had property 
remaining, however, that was sufficient for his wants ; and 
he compensated himself by uttering a thousand jokes against 
the two superintendents, under whose misnianagemcnt he had 
suffered so heavily, designating one of them as a knave and 
the other a fool, and being on all occasions particularly ex- 
act in keeping the distinctive epilhcl of each punctually ap- 
plied to him* 

This was not a seasuu, however, for a man like colonel 
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Smitli to retire entirely from public affairs. He had entered 
too deeply into the interests and anxieties of the confliicty to 
be an unconcerned or quiet spectator. The British had land- 
ed at the head of Elk ; the battles of Brandywino and Ger- 
mantown had been fought ; the enemy were in possession of 
Philadelphia ; and cabals, dissensions and discontents, had 
apiieared in the army, in congress, and among the public at 
large. 

Ho could not, therefore, in the crisis of that particular pe- 
riod, refuse an election to congress in December of the year 
1777. 

Before this time, the near approach of the British to Phi- 
ladelphia had obliged congress to remove to Lancaster, and 
they soon fixed their sittings at York, as a more convenient 
place and at least equally safe. It was, indeed, no excess of 
prudence which induced them to place the Susquehannah be- 
tween themselves and their foes. 

This location of congress was agreeable to colonel Smith 
in many respects, but it was even more incompatible with his 
attention to professional pursuits tlian when at Philadelphia. 
Besides sitting in congress during several hours of the morn- 
ing and afternoon, the evening was naturally, and with his so- 
cial disposition unavoidably, given to the delightful duties of 
hospitality. 

So completely was every private consideration sacrificed 
to the desire of contributing to the general good, that his of- 
fice was closed against his clients, and given up to the occu- 
pation of the board of war. 

In the beginning of the next summer, however, the enemy 
thought proper to evacuate the capital, and congress resumed 
their session at Philadelphia, on the second of July. 

Colonel Smith had been appointed one of a very important 
committee, charged witli the duty of collecting testimony con- 
VoL. III.— G g 
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ccnlag flw bMbuoM tnatataft of fi l« j p ft» |y Die enenrjr, 
■■d Um BifjutUUile dMtn^ctiMi of prMt9 ^wopv^ aNHritr 
ted b7 the BritUi antiM. 

ThU>«<»imittee kftd Made a repot efter he^id ^ntataiUt 
■e^ in the year ITTT, bnt to whicb be had o 
than his share of the labour accessany be its i 
This report stated, 

"That in everjr plsce where the enemy lias bam, tbars an 
bearj complaints of oppressioas, iigary and insalts mdkni 
bjr the inhabitants fhim officers, soldierB, and Anuruaas 1/ih 
albcted to their conntry's canse. The cMnmittee fiNind IblW 
complaints so greatly diversified, that as it was impoasiUh to, 
eHmerato tbem, so it appeared exceedingly difficult to f^i 
distinct and comprebensive view of them, or sach an accoast 
aa would not, if publiahed, appear eztremely defective, nim 
read by the unhappy sufierers or the country in general. 

"In order, however, in some degree to answer the deogn 
of their appointment, they determined to divide the object of 
their inquiry into four parts. First, the wanton and oppres- 
sive devastation of the country and destruction of proputf. 
Second, the inhuman treatment of those who were so unhai^ 
as to become prisoners. Third, the savage butchery of roaoy 
who bad submitted or were incapable of resistance. Fonrtb, 
the luet and brutality of the soldiers in the abunng of 



Upon each of these heads the committee found evidence to 
support very striking specifications, and their report cen- 
ctudes that " the cry of barbarity and cruelty is but too well 
founded ; and as in conversation, those who are cool to tlie 
American cause, have nothing to oppose to the facts )mt tbnr 
beii^ incredible, and not like what they are pleasedrlo stjie 
the generosity and clemency of the English nation ; Hwcom- 
mittee beg leave to observe, that one of the drciunstanoes 
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most frequently occairing in the inquiry, was the opprobrious 
and disdainful names given to the Americans ; these do not 
need any proof, as they occur so frequently in the newspa- 
pers printed under their direction, and in the intercepted let- 
ters of those who are ofiScers and call themselyes gentlemen. 
It is easy, therefore, to see what must be the conduct of a sol- 
diery greedy of prey, towards a people whom they have been 
taught to look upon, not as freemen defending their rights on 
principle, but as desperadoes and profligates, who have risen 
up against law and order in general, and wish the subversion 
of society itself. This is the most candid and charitable man- 
ner in which tlie committee can account for the melancholy 
truths which they have been obliged to report Indeed the 
same deluding principle seems to govern persons and bodies 
of the highest rank in Britain. For it is worthy of notice, 
that not pamphleteers only, but king and parliament, con- 
stantly call those acts of lenity, which on their first publica- 
tion filled this whole continent with resentment and horror.'' 

To give, greater effect to this manifesto, congress ordered 
that it should be published with the affidavits on which it was 
founded ; and although enough of these had been exhibited to 
tlie committee to satisfy tlieir minds of the truth of all the as- 
sertions of the report,. yet it was considered expedient to 
strengthen the proof as much as possible by additional testi- 
mony. 

Great part of this duty remained to be performed, and 
colonel Smith absented himself from his seat in congress du- 
ring the month of July and part of August, in order to devote 
his attention more efficiently to this object. 

He repaired to Philadelphia and resumed his seat on the 
eleventh of August ; but he did not any longer feel it incum- 
bent on him to yield himself so exclusively to public affairs. 
l*he British had been chased aci-oss Jersey and defeated at 
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BfoDiDwUi ; the French alliance was concluded «iid* the 
French fleet actnally on the coast; the articles of ooDfedeni- 
tion, after being debated at thirty-nine diflbrent timesy-^a 
those dajs of prompt despatch and short speecheSf a prodi- 
giously lengthened discussiony-^had been ratified, and be hid 
had the satisfaction of signing them, as tlie autliorixed agent 
of Pennsylvania. Every thing promised a fortunate temi- 
nation of the war, and strong hopes were entertained that 
'that consummation was not far distant Under these circum- 
stances he began to think of giving place in the public coon* 
cils to younger or less courageous men who might very well 
bring the ship into harbour on a smooth sea^ although they 
could not have been so safely trusted with the helm ir the 
stormy days that had just passed away. 

The following letter written by him at this period, to bii 
wife, exhibits very plainly the state of his feelings, which 
led him in the succeeding November, to make a final relin- 
quishment of his seat in congress. It was dated in the ** Con- 
gress Chamber," September the fourth, 1778. 

^'TiiiH morning I sent a bundle of newHpapcrs and a half 
finished letter by Mr. Hahn. Yesterday I dined with the 
president at his own houNc^ ho lives elegantly and keeps 
houHO hiinsefr, .,e had an elegant dinner and very good 
claret and madeira. No further accounts from Rhode Island 
that can be depended on, but one letter mentions they expect 
the French fleet from Boston again, and if so they will not 
quit the Inland. If any thing certain arrives before this let- 
ter is sealed, I will mention it in a postscript. But for this 
unlucky storm that scattered the fleets of France and Eng- 
land we had the beHt ground to hope that Ilhode Island 
would have been recovered, and that would have put an end 
to the war in all human probability, but if Heaven determines 
otherwise, we must submit ; 1 am tired of the city heartily, 
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it is VC17 exjiensive living, and not very agreeable ; since I 
left the Indian Queen, I have paid for my room and bed, and 
breakfast and supper, six pounds per week, and four pounds 
per week more, for my dinner at another house without any 
drink. 

** Yesterday, congress agreed to meet twice a day, so that 
we break up at one, and meet at three o'clock. I told Mr. 
Shee my lodging was too dear, and I did not like to lodge 
at one house and dine at anotlier half a mile off. He agreed 
to board me at twenty dollars per week including dinner, 
which is fifty shillings less than I had paid. I breakfasted 
with Mr. Wilson and Ross at Mrs Honse's, she said her 
price was twenty dollars a week which I will accept of, unless 
I can lodge at captain M^Collough*s or Mr. Nichols*, for 
being now able to dine at the usual time, I can get board 
in many places where I could not while we dined at four 
o'clock. 

^*I am laying my account upon returning about the tenth 
of next month, to be able to attend Carlisle and York courts. 

** Beef and mutton are half a crown, veal three shillings, 
and all kinds of goods as dear as ever. 

**l put fifteen hundred pounds in the loftn office, and have 
got about ninety pounds fees, and a promise of a hundred 
pound fee more, these are the first fees I ever got in Philadel- 
phia ; my fees here must clear my teeth, and my pay in con- 
gress go to you my dear, and the children. I believe if you 
would consent to come here and live, I could get into pretty 
good business in the law way, but it is a hazard, and two 
thousand a year would, as times go, be not more than enough 
to live in any tolerable style here. York and Carlisle are 
sure for business though fees are not so high as here. 

** Mrs. Stevenson sent me a forty dollar fee, to turn her 
husband out of her hoi^se, and general Thompson assures 
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mdf tlM will sift bir clti« to the wUowi^ homm os mf 
iqiarite ptper, but not where be iigii6d# 

<<Poor Mn. Shugtrt with Mr. Armor calM «t omIi 
Mflet in getting n pnis flrom oongreee» to Imwe Ibr her to 
go to New York to try if she r4ui get her hosband Iumm^ I 
niHph doubt her encceeey but got her the paee. Our pr ii onen 
tboM whoee friende cannot send them hard moa^y aniv 
greatly* I tried to get Tommy Armor a good poet In tti 
armyt but miiiied it| bad beepoken or written to me in timf^ 
I bdieve it might hare been had for him. 

^ I dined at miuor Nichols^ one day and Kitty oeemi very 
clerer, and is visited by good sort of people. 

^ Yottf my dear^ have been fatigued to death with the plan^ 
tation affkirs) I can only pity but not help yon. Did* yea 
hear from Betsey^e i is Peggy any tiling more tallcative? She 
sent a good lettert tell her to write me another. 

«' I went to Mr. Uillegass (where I go often) with Mii. 
Nichols to deliver the letters. I have not time to flnishy bet 
you will have nonsense enough.^' 

A postscript dated fifth September, 1778, adds tliat <^an 
account lias arrived that there was a battle at lUiode Island^ 
in wliich the Englfsh were worsted.*' 

After passing the whole of the year seventeen hundred and 
seventy-nine and pat*t of the following year in an uninter- 
rupted prosecution of his professional pursuits, bo was pre- 
vailed on again to iierfortn a tour of public duty, and accept- 
ed a seat in tite assembly of Pennsylvania^ which ho held 
during one session only. 

Ilis usual activity was transferred to this new scene of 
action, and we find him appointed on almost all the most iro* 
portant and responsible committees. 

The war having now drawn towards a close, ho excused 
himself from any further public* duties wbicb would reiiuire 
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his absence Trom home. The practice of the law gave him 
full occupation and competent remuneration, and his excellent 
spirits and humorous disposition made the labours and vexa- 
tions of this very fatiguing profession sit lightly on his men- 
tal and corporeal health. Old age advanced upon him with 
a lingering step, and he was able to accept and exercise the 
local offices of chief-burgess of the town of TorlL and trustee 
of the academy, at a time of life when most of his co-evals 
had survived their energy. It was not until the year 1800 that 
he withdrew from the bar, after having been a practising 
lawyer for about sixty years. 

The peculiarities of his disposition and habits continued to 
distinguish him to the very last. Social, jocular and friendly, 
he was the life of all conviviality ; and the powers of his very 
retentive memory had in so long an exercise, supplied him 
with a store of rich and diverting anecdote that was inex- 
haustible and unequalled. He lived to see his friend, and the 
object of his most enthusiastic admiration — Washington, 
twice elected by the unanimous suffrage of the nation to that 
most elevated of all stations, the chief magistracy of a free 
people. He lived, too, which seemed to him a much more 
surprising event, to find himself opposed in politics to his old 
friend and co-patriot of 1776, Thomas M'Kean ; and he had 
again the gratification of supporting him at his last election 
to the office of governor of Pennsylvania. 

He retained his veneration for religion and its ministers 
as well as his regular attention to public worship ; and would 
always repress every licentious jest at the expense of sacred 
subjects, as he would witli equal promptitude and much more 
warmth repel and reprobate every word or insinuation uttered 
in bis bearing to the disparagement of general Washington. 
He was a member of the federal party in the political divi- 
sions that distracted Pennsylvania with even more bitterness 
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than was exiiiliitrd in other staii'H ; but \viih Iiih tcini>ci*ameiit 
and liJH recollcctidtiH it was im|H)MHible for him to be a v«rjr 
angry or implacable partisan. 

lie roiilinued in habits or (rpistf)lary correspondence with 
Dr. FrankTuiy Samuel Adams and many others of the patriots 
of the revolution, during their lives, but outlived the greater 
part of his early associates ; a valuable collection of letters 
was unfortunately lost in the year eighteen hundred and five, 
when his office, with all its contents, was destroyed by fire. 

On the eleventh day of July, in the following year, he was 
gathered to his fathers. 

The monument erected over his grave, in the burial ground 
of the English Presbyterian church, at York, records his 
death as having occurred in the ninety-third year of his age; 
but there is reason to believe he was not so old by several 
years. His pertinacious refusal to give any information on 
the subject of his age iiad never been overcome, and it remains 
a matter of cotiji^rture. 

lie had tiirce sons and two (laughters, of whom one only 
of (^acii survived iiim ; and of these, the son, Mr. James 
Smitii, (lied at York a Utw years iifter his father, and the 
daughter still lLV(^s at the same place, tli(^ consort of Mr. 
James Johnston. 

In his domestic relations he was invariably affectionate 
and kind ; and it seems to have been his almost singular hap- 
piness tr> pass through a period of extreme agitation and 
distress, with such buoyant clu^erfulness and gamesome hu- 
mour, as effectually guarded his heart and h(;alth from the 
corroding effects of those anxieties which brought the serious- 
ness of old age before its time upon the spirits of moit of his 
co-patriots, and drew down many of them to an early grave. 
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Although .George Tayxor, during his life timo^ took a 
prominent part in tiie political affairs of the times^ and was a 
man much esteemed and honoured, hie has left behind him 
scarce a trace, by which we can discover his scntinionts or 
actions. Nothing can better convince us of the uncertainty 
attending the minute events recorded in civil history. Fifty 
years have not passed away, since a thousand facts might 
have been obtained from numerous and authentic sources ; 
yet now we are reduced to the uncertain recollections of a 
few old men, or the slight and mutilated circumstances 
which industry may gather, froui the fleeting records of past 
times. 

Of the early life of Mr. Tayh)r, we have been able to dis- 
cover almost nothing. He was born in the year 171G. lie 
was an Irishman by birth, and is said to have been the son 
of a respectable clergyman of that country, who gave him a 
better education than was usually bestowed, in those days, 
on youths who were destined to make their own fortunes in 
the world, and who had no advancement to hope either from 
patronage or wealth. lie was quick, active and intelligent; 
and his father thinking his talents might be turned to some 
account, determined to educate him for the profession of medir 
cine, of wliich science it is holievcd he actually commenced the 
Vol. Ill.-IIh 
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•tody* His turn of mind, lioweTer^ dM noit flt bin fi»r tbe It- 
bourn which nuch pursuitA recjuire ; lie wm noon dUlilbd wRh' 
the hIow progreflH that ho made, ajid determined ^yi^|v ^ 
tune in a lire of more variety and adrenture* ^Wlai led 
bim particularly to Mclect America^ as the scene ot bli lev 
eiTorts, we Icnow not ; but hearing of a ressel about to sbO 
^ for Philadelphia or New Torlc» he desertitf bis medical stn« 
dies, and without slxpemu) in his pocis^t^ embarked as a rs- 
demptloner on board of her. 

On hlH arrival in America, he bound hbnself for a term ef 
years m a labourer to one Savage, who paid the ei^penses bs 
bad incurred in hii« passage from Ireland* Tills person was 
the owner or occupier of some extensive Mn-worluk at Diif' 
bam, a village on tlie river Delaware, efgbt or^tan mites be- 
low Easton, and to that establishment Taylor accomiMiMi 
bim. ' V ^ ' '^^ 

Immediately on his arrival, he was set to w<fric jis a '^ iHt* 
er,'* that is, a workman cnipIoyc<l to throw coal into' tbs 
furnaco when in bhiHt He had not Inum accustomed to such 
rude work,* and thin wan hooh diHcovcred from tlie blisters 
on his liandH. The fact waH mentioned by some of his asso- 
ciaU^H to Savage, an<l he, taking compaHHion on the lad, whom 
he had found to be remarkably inti^lligent and educated 
beyond bin prene.nt situation, ticked bim if he could not ban* 
die a pen better than a sbovel. '^J'aylor agreed joyfully to 
the change, waM installed as a clerk, and soon made liimself, 
in this situation, a most important member of the establish- 
ment. He retained it se.veral years, and when at length Sa« 
vago died, married bis widow, and became the proprietor of 
the whole concern* Here, by prudent management and great 
industry he contrived to amass a very considerable fortune, 
but either allured by more promiHing prospects, or tired of 
his old abode, be afterwards purchased a considerable estate 
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on the shores of the river Leliigh, in the county of Northamp- 
ton , and built a largQ house upon it, where he fixed his resi- 
dence. 

Mr. Taylor had not been long an inhabitant of North- 
ampton, before he was called into pubHc life. In tlie pro- 
vincial assembly which met at Philadelphia^* on the fif- 
teenth of October, 1764, we find him representing that county, 
and placed immediately on the committee of aggrievances, 
one of the most important and useful situations at that time, 
and stiirmore so at a future period. He also took an active 
part in the discussion of the great question which then agi- 
tated the province, the alteration of the charter, and the re- 
formation of the proprietary government, into which many 
serious abuses had crept. 

In the month of June, 1765, the speaker of assembly had 
received the proposal of the house of representatives of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, for a general congress of delegates at New 
York in the ensuing autumn. At the meeting of the assem- 
bly in September, he laid the communication before them, and 
on the same day the measure was agi*eed to without a dissent- 
ing voice. The speaker Mr. Fox, Mr. Dickinson, Mr. Bryan, 
and Mr. Morton, were elected as delegates, and a committee 
was appointed to prepare a drauglit of instructions for their 
government. On this committee Mr. Taylor was appointed ; 
the instructions were drawn up, and on the following day, 
presented to and approved by the house. They afford one of 
the many instances of that caution, with which all the pro- 
vincial legislatures engaged in tlie controversy with the 
mother country ; they were resolved honestly and firmly to as- 
sert and maintain their rights, but at the same time they were 
determined to commit no liasty act, which should throw back 
the censure on themselves, and involve them in the charge of 
disaffection and rebellion, while they were claiming nothing 
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imM tliaii hail been guaranteed By fK^chartera aadlta^JoiQei 
by their anceatam. <^ Ton are to eini8i4t togefh^,^ ftj^ the 
inatructionsy ^^on the present circumataacea of i1& lnjhniiM) 
and thi^ difficaltiea they are and milat be reduced^ by He 
litto ads of parliament, and to joiit* fai loyal and dtttiM 
tfldMsaea td^tlie king and the two hoafltea of parHaiAentf 
InrtnUy i^fesenting the condition of this GOlohiM/ and loib 
jIUttifi^teMdl} but yon are to take care tifat aach tAHittftiu^ 
in which you join, are drawn up in the most decent aiid re- 
iijpectfur terms, so as to avoid every expression that caii give 
the least offence to his majesty, or to eitlier houde of paHla*' 
m'cnt^' 

In the month of October, 1765, Mr. Taylor wM agato 
elected] as the representative of Northtfm](>ton bounty in the 
J^vincial assembly, and again became an actite Aiember- in 
several useful committees, and a participatoi^ in alf^tfie feid- 
ftig measures which were introduced. In t6e month of June 
folio wring, we find Iiim one of the gentlemen appointed to 
draw up an address of thanks to tlie king, on the repeal of 
the stamp act ; and it affords an instance of the satisfaction 
v^^liich was felt at that period by the colonies, in every indi- 
cation of returning good feeling on the part of the mother 
country. "The paternal concern," say they, "for the wel- 
fare and prosperity of all your majesty's subjects, however 
remote, which your majesty has demonstrated on' this very 
Important occasion, cannot fail of fixing, in the hearts of the 
good people of this province, the most inviolable affection and 
loyalty to your royal person and government, and exciting 
their sincerest prayers for the long continuance of your ma- 
jesty on the throne of those extensive dominions, whose hap- 
piness and glory have been the invariable objects of your care 
and attention* 
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'^The assurance which your migesty has been pleased to 
give us of ' your approbation of the dutiful behaviour of tlie 
province of Pennsylvania, amidst the too prevailing distrac- 
tions which have agitated the other colonies ;' fills our breasts 
with sentiments of most respectful gratitude, and demands 
our warmest thanks : this instance of your majesty^s conde- 
scension and goodness, must engage tiie people we represent 
to continue to recommend themselves still further, by their 
dutiful behaviour, to your i*oyal favour and protection. 

" We humbly entreat your majesty will further permit us 
to embrace this opportunity of expressing the high sense we 
entertain of the justice and tenderness of your parliament, 
who, ready to hear and consider the aggrievances of your 
majesty's subjects, have, upon a just representation of the un- 
happy circumstances of your colonies, manifested their good 
disiH)sitions and lenity to us,, in our late distressed situation. 

<* Fully sensible how much the happiness of your people 
depends on a perfect harmony and connexion between Gi*eat 
Britain and her colonies, we assure your majesty, that no 
care or endeavours shall be wanting, on our part, to promote 
and establish that union of affections and interests, so essen- 
tial to the welfare of both, and to prcsei've that loyalty and 
affection to your majesty's person and government, which we 
esteem to be one of their first and most ihijiortant duties.'^ 

To show still further their good will, and the joy which 
they experienced at this reconciliation, they added to the ad- 
dress a resolution, in which they expressed their readiness to 
meet, in every constitutional way, the wishes of the British 
government. ** Whenever his majesty's service,*' they re- 
solve, << shall for the future retpiire the aids of the inhabitants 
of this province, and they shall be called upon for that pur- 
pose, in a c(mstitutional way, this house, and we doubt not 
all future assemblies, >^ill think it their indispensable duty to 
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grant Mich aids to hu oufjet^i m tfa« Hlfetr oC tha coloalM, 
• MqulTM, and the cirtunutaniM mbA abUitfaa ot this proviii^^ 
■ay permit, onlesi (he proprbtafiee' iutrnctbqa tt llnMr.A' 
putjr goTernon, rupecting-proprlflitaiy printelatena^ ahall 
' ceotinue to intfirfere." 

From this period until the year 1770, Mr. Taylor contia- 
iiad to ta^ hU aeat in the aaaembly, and wai alwaja placed oa 
the aeveral standing committees oTwhich he had been foroierly 
a member^ as well aa aamed on many others of importai^* 
We find him on those appointed to amend tbejudiciary vata* 
Ulahment, regulate tbe assessment of taxes, hivestigale the 
rights of tbe ht>use, to choose the printer, of the public laws, 
raise loans on bills of credit, prepare a. ffyatem fi}r Inqiror- 
ing the navigation of the great rivera of the province, and se- 
veral others. 

In Die early part of tlio year 1768, he exerted himself stre- 
nuouHly in bringing to Justii^e the iwrpetralofs uf some horrid 
mawuvcrcH of the flavagvt on the frontier, which had nearly 
involved the province in an Indian war. Thinking that the 
governor had not acted with ell the pn>mptnes8 which the 
matter demanded, ho wati apjiointod by the asnembly, with 
several other mcrobcrt*, to draw ujt an addrettM urging his at- 
tention to it. In this manly addrcH» they call u|>on him, with 
all the warmth nf honourable feeling, to exert the powers of 
his office to bring tlic offcndcrH to justice, to avenge tbe inno- 
cent and murdered Indians, and to save tJto province from tbe 
calamities which threatened it. " We are the lant persons," 
they say, " who would advi»c you to extend your )»ower in 
any case beyond the bounds prenerihcd by law, Itut while 
we wisli to have your authority projMrly confined, we should 
be wanting in uur duty to the people, if we were not oxually 
desiroufl to see it exerted to .its legal extent, whenever their 
security demands it ; which we are persuaded has not been 
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done on this important occasion. Murders have been long 
since committed^ and the offenders are not yet apprehended^ 
nor, as we have ever understood, has a single warrant been 
issued for the pui-pose : murders perpetrated at noon-day, in 
a populous borough, before a number of spectators, and yet, 
as it is said, the names of the criminals remain undiscovered. 
There is a manifest failure of justice somewhere. From 
whence can it arise? — Not from the laws — tliey are adequate 
to the offence. It must then be either from a debility, or in- 
excusable neglect in the executive part of government, to put 
those laws in execution. And we hope your honour will ex- 
cuse us, when we say that it is the peculiar province of a ru- 
ler, and, ^* without violence to the constitution," he may and 
ought to superintend the administration of the laws, so far, 
at least, as to see that the magistracy faithfully discharge 
their duty, and to remove those who are neglectful thereof. 

" We trust, your honour,'' they continue, " will not think 
us too importunate in this momentous affair, in which, we 
conceive, the future safety of the people, and tlie honour of 
the government, are most intimately concerned ; for you will 
be pleased to consider how much consequence to both it is, 
that the authors of crimes of so ^ black a dye' should be 
strictly punished. It is, in all probability, owing to the en- 
couragement, arising from the impunity with wliich those 
criminals have been permitted to escape, that tlie subsequent 
murders in this province have been committed. Had exem- 
plary punishment been inflicted on the offenders in the first 
instance, it is more tlian probable, that the transgressors in 

r 

the second would have been deterred from the perpetration of 
the like offences. But should men, who have bid defiance to 
the executive powers of government, and so audaciously 
trampled on its authority, be alFowed to remain in the pro- 
vince longer unpunished ; we are very apprehensive, that the 
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(diMky «iit|er.tiie ^tegtion/bf goT/pnjnUwt, tb^tli* i|h|tiv.f|f 
f1)ie fiibjfG^ *«or will A)e*<BJloiiy%e secored ft^i|i|tlie«ci|Mupi- 
,tiM attending a war MUttlia iiativM^ o^Mitiup^ hfik^^jn^ 
|mtwl jnmiltooifered tcr.t^^ * 

M^ed4M, it U ttndoibtedly Wp9ttridMt,polip]r to ilo jos* 
. tice tpi> tbelndlank, wit^oirffiliicii the gonti|iiient can Mfeff 
.Wi4i aoy propriety, demanA a sattsfacfiiQip.frbiii .thaoi fbr tha 
.'■Ittfden we have reason to believe ytt^j .U^fffi^BlftHy 'commit- 
-tod on eev^ral of our people. It tbefefore behoves tbe go^ 

• • • 

.nmineat to exert itself in a^matter so intoregting to tlie^M^ 
f iaoe ; and having done that right to the Indiansy wiiich 
.they expect from os, we request your hoiumi^Oiild %ke th6 
Mcesaary stops to obtoin the like justice {ronk.VkBtftpT/br the 
outrages they have committed, in violation of the tireatiefiif 
: friendship subsisting between us/' V* ". k 

From tiiis period until tlie year 1775, we do toot find the 
name of Mr. Taylor in the journals of the assembly* He 
was actively occupied at his new establishment, in carrying 
,on some iron works whicli he had there erected, and in so 
doing had associated himself with several other gentlemen^ 
-engaged in the same pursuit. Owing, however, to some dis- 
advantages in his present situation, he did net meet with the 
success whicli had attended his former efforts, and after some 
• time vainly spent in the attempt, and the loss of a consider- 
able part of his fortune, he returned to Durham, the seat of 
his former prosperity. During this period, the only public 
offices which he. held were those of a judge of the county 
courts, over which he presided, and of colonel of militia, 
from which he derived the title that he was usually address- 
ed by. • 
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In October, ITTS, he was again elected a delegate to the 
provincial assemblj, and took his seat therein on the four- 
teenth of that month. He resumed at once liis useful charac- 
ter as a legislator, and was placed on several important com- 
mittees, such as those on the grants of the crown, the settle- 
ment of the Connecticut claims, procuring arms for the pub- 
lic service, preparing a system of military discipline for the 
province, and above all, the committee of safety, which was 
now in fact the great revolutionary organ of the government. 
On the fourth of November, 1775, the legislature proceeded 
to elect the delegates to the succeeding continental congress ; 
and shortly after they had chosen them, Mr. Taylor was ap- 
pointed, with several other gentlemen, to prepare and report 
to the assembly a draught of instructions by which their con- 
duct was to be governed. This duty, to which we have al- 
luded in the life of James Smith, was one of much delicacy 
and difficulty. It was not to be concealed that the affairs of 
the colonies had arrived at a crisis when the wise might an- 
ticipate, and the bold hope for, a decided resistance and an 
eventual separation. To this issue Pennsylvania seems to 
have looked with some reluctance. She had always been a 
colony peculiarly favoured by the crown, and had received 
from it many direct expressions of its good will ; her propri- 
etary government had been condqcted without a shadow of 
political oppression, though its history is now and then dis- 
figured with controversies about tlie personal rights of the 
descendants of the founder, and the mutual privileges granted 
and reserved by charter ; her constitution was liberal, indeed 
democratic to a degree which existed in few others of the co- 
lonies ; and a large portion of the population were by habit, 
prejudice and religion, but little inclined to measures of un- 
compromising violence. It is true, the rash and arbitrary 
proceedings of the British government were fast wearing 
Vol. III.— I i 
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BWKy nil thcM boniU ot fRltiiw«lil|i, Rfitl Penn<7lvftnli biMl a 
Rplrlt too higli not tn tiinni flrinly by tbo 'itlirr rulanlsiit In 
KupfHirt Ui4;m Willi )tr<r ]mwnr, ami tn iinrti'lpfttn tlieir dan- 
gnrn. Ill (liU HlHtn iif ufTalrN Mr. 'I'ltyUtr nnd tlin rent o Uia 
cammltliw |ircpHn-il tint inHtriicti'inn Tor ttin ileli^gatm In tbt 
fblluwlng fopifi : •* Tlic trutit trpoiHMl in yiiii," tliny nny, »A- 
drMHlng llin nnwly tilct'lNl memhwi*, " U ot niich a nxturti 
tnd llin IikhIi-m (if rxrnitinK it iimy bn no divfirHlftfld In tb« 
eoiirm i>ryiiiir (li^llb«nttlimn, tliHt It U nnrculy poMlblo to 
givnyuu jmrtlnilnr InHtrurtioni rnMiMClliif It. Wu tlinnrf'ire, 
In Reni^ral, dinii-'tt liist yon, or nuy Tour n( you, niMt in ron- 
grKNH tlie ilHiigiitPii ui' tliA HrvDi'Hl roloiiirH now niMoitililwl la 
tliiii city, «nil liny hucIi ili>.|<-Knti>M um way meet in congrMi 
ncit y«^Hr ; tlint y>iii ronniiit tiiffrtliifr on lite prniicnt critical 
ftiiil Hitirming itatn ut |Mililir BfTnir*) ; Ibnt yifu i-xcrt ymir ut- 
moNl nndi-uvoiim to Kf^rw »\mn, tmil rm-Dtninnnd, nudi m«»> 
HiirM at you hIhiII juilffn to nlfdnl llic licHt proMjHirt or nb- 
taininK roiln-HH of Atncriran gmvunrrx, iitnl rr-Mtiirinf 
thai »»l'»i Mill] liarrnony hi:iwi:i:n Ui-nitt IlriUiii and the 
coloni^H, HO i!iifH!titiiil tit tliD wf.lfam and liAptiinMH of botli 
eoHntiinN. 

** TliAugli llin opprrtwivii nii^aJtiircn nf tlifl IJHtlab (""'lift- 
ment tmi admiulHtratiun bavn rompi-llNl iix tn rrKiiit their vlo- 
lenra by forto «f ariiin. y«t wc dtrktly ftnjnfn you, that yon, 
In bdiair »r thiH colony, dlHuant frnm, anil utterly reJeM any 
prnpoMltinnn, ulioiilil hui:1i hn tnailc, that tnny rauae or Iitad to, 
ft wparadon from our niuthnr fioiintryi or a nhange of tlit ' 
form of tlilN fiovflrnmi'nt.'' 

Thfl ennulng wlnt45r and the apring of 1776, hawerert 
wrought a great and rapid r.hangtt in tiie amtlmentii ot the 
people. Th(^ hecumit nvftry day more and mora convinced 
of the necxafihy of Mtparation | and bi^gan to prrpare more 
tnd more earnntly for direct reHlatani^. Four montlin bad 
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scarcely elapsed since the report which we have just mentionedy 
80 guarded and pacific in its tenor, was presented by one com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Taylor was a member, when another 
to which he also belonged, laid before the assembly a docu- 
ment which bears all the marks of a determined and indig- 
nant spirit* ** The committee,^' say they, *< have ever since 
their appointment applied themselves with the greatest zeal 
and fidelity, to the important trust confided to them, in pro- 
viding means for the defence of this province ; they were, 
however, such means only as were thought more immediately 
requisite for our security, against the attempts made by a 
naval armament, and were besides necessarily confined within 
the limits of the funds allotted to them by your honourable 
house ; but they beg leave to represent, that, as every day 
brings with it fresh pi*oofs of the violence of the British mi- 
nistry, and of their fixed purpose to subdue the free spirit of 
America, that has yet given such obstruction' to ail tlieir 
schemes of tyranny and despotism ; a purpose assisted too by 
an obsequious parliament, which may not speak the genuine 
sense of the nation, though it has unhappily the direction of 
its force, it truly becomes us to prepare seriously for the 
storm gathering over the colonies, and which, in the uncer- 
tainty of its course, may, in a few weeks, fall upon this pro- 
vince. This being the idea of the committee, they have come 
to the following resolution, claiming the most earnest atten- 
tion of your honourable house thereto. 

** Resolved, ^ That application be made to the honourable 
the house of representatives, praying that they will take 
order for the raising of two thousand men, to act in the de- 
fence of this province, and this board will represent it as their 
opinion, that it will be most for the public service, that one 
battalion of regular troops be formed out of that number, and 
the remainder be a body of rifle-men.' 



\ 
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"The coinmiltBo bcf^ leave to eolicit jomp attention to 
anotlter object, also of extnitnivc iroportancci tlio military 
aaanciattim : the gcnrral scritimniiti* conrcrning which, they 
have, in ttie rf<'i'i«s or aiiMt^mblj', hail an oppurtunity of collect' 
inf;. anil though rucIi numbers alreudy have, and, vc hope, 
will Htill engage in it, uniler its present fonn, ax may pruTC 
a cuHNiderahle addition tu our strfiigtli, yet, as tliere are ma- 
terial ubjectiunM made to it, and as they understand arc to 
bo laid bcfori; your honnorahlc liouwc by divers respectable 
bodies of men, they submit to you, whether it will not be 
highly expedient, and consistent with good policy, imme- 
diately to remove every caune of discontent, on this head, 
from the minds of the assoriators, who, under an apprehension 
or partial and unequal burthens imjiused on them, have never- 
theless had tlio virtue not to refuse their services to their 
country, in confidence that your honourable house will re- 
conshler the several provisions and regulations cuniptaincd 
of, and give them satisfaction therein." 

Jt is interesting thus to observe the graduni cloinge of pub- 
lic opinion, in a colony where it eould not be attributed to 
any direct injury which might have created a momentary 
hostility, but solely to a general system of oppression which 
all were forced to resist. We shall, therefore, add another 
document of the assembly of Pennsylvania, although Mr. 
Taylor does not appear to have been immediately concerned 
in its composition, as be was absent from the house at the 
time. It has not, so far as wc are aware, ever been presented 
to the public except in large official journals, and will serve 
to complete the chain of those successive and gradual events 
which led from harmony to resistance, and finally to separa- 
tion. We have seen what were the instructions given to the 
delegates to the continental congress in November, 177S — in 
June, ir76, they were as follows : " When by our last in- 
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structions we strictly enjoined you, in behalf of this colony, 
to dissent from and utterly reject any propositions, should 
such be made, that might cause or lead to a separation from * 
Great Britain, or a change of the form of this governipent, 
our restrictions did not arise from any diffidence of your 
ability, prudence or integrity, but from an earnest desire to 
serve the good people of Pennsylvania with fidelity, in times 

« 

so full of alarming dangers and perplexing difficulties. 

^'The situation of public affairs is since so greatly altered 
that we now think ourselves justifiable in removing the re- 
strictions laid upon you by those instructions. 

** The contempt with which the last petition of the honour- 
able congress has been treated : The late act of parliament, 
declaring the just resistance of the colonists, against violences 
actually offered, to be rebellion, excluding them from the pro- 
tection of the crown, and even compelling some of them to 
bear arms against their countrymen : The treaties of the king 
of Great Britain, with other princes, for engaging foreign 
mercenaries to aid the forces of that kingdom, in their hostile 
enterprises, against America ; and his answer to the petition 
of the lord mayor, aldermen and commons of the city of 
London, manifest such a determined and implacable resolu- 
tion to effect the utter destruction of these colonies, that all 
hopes of a reconciliation, on reasonable terms, are extin- 
guished. Nevertheless, it is our ardent desire, that a civil 
war with all its attending miseries, could be ended by a se- 
cure and honourable peace. 

" We therefore hereby authorize you to concur with the 
other delegates in congress, in forming such further compacts 
between the united colonies, concluding such treaties with 
foreign kingdoms and states, and in adopting such other 
measures as, upon a view of all circumstances, shall be judg- 
ed necessary for promoting the liberty, safety and interests 
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or America ; rcRcrving to tlic pci>i»le nf this colony tlie lolc 
and cxduNive right of rugulutin^ tiio internal government 
lUif) jMilicc of tho name. 

"Xlic happinuHs of them coloniea has, during the whale 
rourite of this futal ciiiitroveniy, been our first wi«h. Their 
reconciliation with Great Britain our next. Arilcntlj' have 
we prayed For the accomplishment of both. But, if wv iiiuH 
renounce the one or other, we humbly truat in tho mercies of 
the lupreme governor of the universe, tliat v/c shall not 
stand condemned before him throne, if our choice is deter- 
mined by that over-ruling law of self-preservation, which 
his divine wiitdum has tliought fit tu implant in the hearth) of 
hia creatures." 

Thcite views of tho assembly were in [lerfcct accordance 
with the wishes of the people ; but owing tu the strong re- 
luctance which existed among many of the mcmbera, of than 
making a breach which could never be repaired, they were 
nut adopted with the unaniiiiily which so great a measure 
rec|uirc<l. Indeed it had became evident that an essential 
change ought to be made in the nature of the government, 
and the whole energies of the province should be exerted, in 
giving weight to the great object at which congress were 
aiming. The regular assembly was, therefore, allowed 
gradually to cease by the absence of its members, and a 
temporary body, called a conference, consisting of commit- 
tees chosen by each county, met at Philadelphia, and aa- 
sumed by degrees a large portion of the legislative powers. 
On the twenty-fourth of June, they took up the subject which 
had engaged the attention of the assembly ; the disaolution 
of allegiance to Great Britain, and coinciding in the views 
which we have seen that body adopt, passed a resolution 
unanimously, as the deputies of the people of Pennsylvania, 
in which they expi^saed their willingnesa to concur in a vote 
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of congress, declaring the united colonies free and inde- 
pendent states, and asserted that this measure did not origi- 
nate in ambition or in impatience of lawful authority, but 
that they were driven to it in obedience to the first prin- 
ciples of nature, by the- oppressions and cruelties of the 
king and parliament, as the only measure left to preserve 
and establish their liberties, and transmit them inviolate to 
posterity. 

Emboldened by this approbation and that of most of the 
colonies, congress proceeded zealously towards the great 
end. But in their body, there were yet many who looked 
with fearful anticipation on the consequences* Among these 
were several of the delegates from Pennsylvania, and neither 
the instructions of the assembly nor the resolutions of the 
conference had yet changed their sentiments. When we 
mention among these the name of that great and good man 
John Dickinson, we give sufficient pro6f that the cause of 
these sentiments was no unmanly fear. It was a reluctance 
to jeopardize the future prospects of the country, by involving 
them in a war with a powerful nation ; it was, they asserted, 
changing the wholesome system of resistance to arbitrary 
acts, into the pursuit of ends which the happiness of the peo- 
ple did not require. It was relinquishing the safe ground 
on which the colonies had planted themselves, and rushing 
into a war which in its course must bring with it slaughter 
and inexpressible distress, and in its end might fix a severe 
despotism on the ruins of liberties that had been rashly 
hazarded. 

Fortunately there was energy enough in congress to resist 
these plausible but delusive opinions, and when the ultimate 
question was proposed, an approving vote by all the colonies, 
gave to the measure of resistance that unanimity which se- 
cured its eventual success. Of the delegates from Pennsyl- 
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vftnia, however, five still retained their sentiments in opim- 
sition to the majority. The approUation of the state was 
only obtaineil by the rnvting vote uf Mr. Moi-ton. Under 
theu circumittancns a new choirs of rcprCHcntatives became 
neccsiary, anil on the twentictb of July the convention of tlie 
state |irorc«ded to elect them. Mr. Morton, Dr. Franklin, 
Mr. Morri»i, anil Mr. Wilson were re-elei^teri, and in lieu of 
the other five gentlemen were substituted Mr. Taylor, Mr. 
Robs, Mr. Clymer, Dr. Hush anil Mr. Smith. On the same 
day Mr. Taylor took his scat in rongresa. 

On tlie second of August following Mr. Taylor signed the 
Ucclai-atiun uf Independence. It was not until that time, 
that any delegate actually aiBxcd his signature to tlie instru- 
ment; for although it wa8 pas^ied and proclaimed on the 
fourth of July preceding, tlie copy engrossed on parchment, 
was not prepared until nearly a month after. Tlieae circotn- 
Htiinces have once or twice given rise to errors, but they are 
fully esplaitied in a letter from Mr. M'Rean, one of the dele- 
gates from Delaware, which will be found inserted in his life- 
The acts of Mr. Taylor while a member of congress, are 
involved in the same obscurity which surrounds every other 
part of his life, public and private. The journals or congress 
do not often mention him, nor have we any meaiia of forming 
an opinion of the peculiar turn of talent which be displayed, 
or line of services which he rendered. He was engaged for 
some time in a negotiation, on behalf of the United States, 
with several of the Indian tribes on the borders of the Sns' 
i]uehanna» and appears to have formed a treaty with them at 
Easton, where he had now taken up his residence. 

■ In March, 1777, he retired from congress and never after 
engaged in public service. Settled at Baston, in the neigh- 
bourhood of his estates, he devoted the declining years of his 
life to increase their value, and somewhat to recover from 
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the losses he had sustained by long estrangement from his 
domestic affairs. In these peaceful pursuits four years slip- 
ped quietly away. On the twenty-third of February, 1781, 
he died, being, at the time, sixty-five years of age. He has 
no legitimate living descendants. He had two children by 
his wife, a daughter who was never married, and a son Jamesy 
an attorney, who died before his father, when only twenty- 
nine years of age. He left, however, several children, but 
the last of them was drowned in the Delaware some years 
ago. 

We have no other means to judge of the peculiar character 
of Mr. Taylor, than the slight incidents we have recorded in 
this memoir. From these we may fairly conclude, that he 
was a man of strong native parts, and of honourable conduct, 
industrious'and enterprising in his habits, and useful in times 
requiring firmness and strong good sense. He is of course 
almost forgotten, even in the country where he used to reside ; 
but the old men of the neighbourhood who recollect him, 
when asked about his character reply, that ^^ he was a fine 
man and a furious whig.'' 
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After two years ardent application to the study of his pro- 
fession, Mr. Wilson first settled in Reading, but soon remov- 
ed to Carlisle, where he became an eminent counsellor at 
law, and obtained considerable practice, previous to the re- 
volutionary struggle. He afterwards went to Annapolis, in 
Maryland, and after remaining there one year, removed to 
Philadelphia, in 1778, where he continued to reside during 
the remainder of his life. 

At an early period of his profession an incident occurred 
which gave him great consequence in the eyes of the fihrst gen- 
tlemen of the provincial bar. There came on for trial, in 
one of the county courts, a cause of great expectation between 
the proprietaries of Pennsylvania and Mr. Samuel Wallace, 
a well known dealer in lands. Mr. Wilson was one of the 
counsel to the latter, and Mr. Chew, then attorney-general, 
appeared for the proprietaries. It drew the attention of all 
present, that Mr. Wilson had not spoken long before Mr. 
Chew fixed his eyes on him with intense interest, and con- 
tinued in that act to the end of the argument. When he had 
concluded, the counsel on the same side of the question went 
aside and deliberated whether it would be expedient to add to 
what had already been submitted by their colleague, who had 
spoken first. This was determined in the negative. One of 
the gentlemen was Josepli Reed, esquire. Before the close of 
the session of the court he was retained in another proprie- 
tary cause ; and his standing at the bar was henceforward 
lofty, firm, and unalterable. 

At a time when universal agitation prevailed amongst all 
classes of society, with respect to the disputes existing be- 
tween Great Britain and Iier North American colonies, and 
when the minds of those best qualified, by nature and educa- 
tion, to enter on the subject, were intensely excited by patri- 
otic resentments and gloomy anticipations, it was not to hv. 
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expected that Mr. Wilson woald remaiii an idle apectalor of 
pttwing eyents* The moment be landed. on onr elMNmyhe 
bad claimed for himself a new country: lie was an AoMfkai 
in principle, if not by birth. He commenced bis political ca^ 
reer as soon as the Britisli government began their Qppm- 
sious. He wrote and pablished many able and lomtaHNis «- 
says In favour of the rights of America, and never awemi 
flrom his attachment to our cause. 

Mr. Wikon was a member of the provincial convention of 
Pennqrlvaniaf which met early in the summer of 1 774^ a few 
months previous to the meeting of the first general congrem. 
During its session, his talents and political science becamo 
known throughout the city of Philadelphia, and it being un- 
derstood that the assembly, at its first meeting, would ap- 
point delegates to congress, the convention recommended that 
Mr. Dickinson and Mr. Wilson should be among the ram- 
her. This recommendation was rejected ; a measure ascrib- 
ed to the influence of the speaker, Mr. Galloway, an emi* 
nent lawyer of Philadelphia, who joined the British when they 
took possession of the city, who had been long at enmity with 
Mr. Dickinson, and who had difl*ered from both of them in 
political sentiments. 

When military movements were first made, Mr. Wilson, 
then resident in Carlisle, was chosen colonel of a regiment of 
militia, raised in the county of Cumberland. He acted in 
that capacity when occasions demanded his services, and the 
public stores and magazines in Carlisle were committed to 
his charge ; but he was never in active service, owing, pro- 
bably, to his very frequent civil appointments. He was, also, 
a commissioner to treat with tlie Indians, a duty which he 
executed successfully. 

Notwithstanding the opposition which Mr. Wilson had en- 
countered, when proposed as a delegate to the first continen- 
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tal congress, which met in Scplcinhvi*, 1774, he wus. on the 
sixth of May, 1775, together with llenjnniin Franklin and 
Thomas Willing* added to tlic TcnnHylvania dologation, hy 
the unanimous voice of the assemhiy, and accordingly took 
his seat in the second congress, wliich met at IMiiladelphia. 
on the tenth of May, 1775. To this honourable and distin- 
gnished station he was succesHively re-apiMtinted, on the 
third of November, 1775, the twentieth of July, 177(), and 
the tenth of March, 1777. 

At a meeting of the general aHsemltly, held on tho four* 
teenth of September, 1777, the house resunu^d the considera- 
tion of the choosing new delegates to Herve tlit^ state in ((in- 
gress, when it was resolved, that new delegates " he imme- 
diately elected instead of .1(niatlian H. Smith, (\s(|uiiv, who 
has resigned, and of James Wilson and ()(M»rge Clynier, 
esquires, who are hereby svpersedaU* TlK^ir places were ac- 
cordingly supplied hy Josepli Reed, Wiiliaun (^lingan, and 
Dr. Samuel DuOield. Tlius early did tlie Hpirit of party de- 
prive our country of the active services of its best and most 
efficient advocates. So early as the month of Juiuiary pre- 
ceding, Mr. Wilson was apprised by his friend, Robert Mor- 
ris, of the plan in agitation iu remove him from ollici^ In 
a letter, dated tho thirty-first of that month, Mr. Morris 
makes tho following remarks ; ^^ I am told our assembly do 
not intend you shall be in the new list of delegateN. 1 am too 
busy to attend, or I would contest the matti^* warmly ; al- 
though I well know, that the honesty, merits, and ability 
which you possess in so eminent a degree, would not be Niif- 
ficient pleas against the previous determination of a stroni; 
party ; for that, I am told, is the case. However, yon will 
enjoy your family and friends at home, if you are deprived ol* 
the opportunity of continuing those services i^ your country, 
which she so much needs, and which, if 1 mistake not, sht 
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-will reel tlie want of, until better men, in batter tintHi, ahdl 
call ytw forth again." Thns, in conaeqaence of the OMao- 
dencf of the party opposed to him, Mr. Wilson retiredf for $ 

seasoiif from public life. 

But his taienta were too splendid and usebl to be permli- 
ted long to remain in political obscnritj ; and in the year 
irss, he received thb most diBtinguisfaed eyidencoa, that coit 
sistency and integrity will finally previdl orer the macUna- 
tions of faction. On the twelith of November, oftbat yeatv 
he was re-olected to congress, and took his seat in that body, 
on the second of January, 1783. In the preceding month af 
June, he was appointed by the president and aapreme cxeM- 
tive council, in conjunction with William Bradford junioi^ 
Joseph Itecd, and Jonathan D. Sergeant, a counsellor and 
agent fur Pennsylvania, in tlic controversy subsisting between 
that state and Connecticut, relative to tbo settlement at Wy- 
oming. Tlic court of commissioners aiipointed to hear, and 
finally determine ttiis impurtant dispute, was held at Trenton, 
on tbo twefth of November, 1 782, and on the tbirUeth of De- 
cember, pronounced their unanimous opinion, that tlie state of 
Connecticut bad no right to the lands in controversy^ and 
tliat Ibc jurisdiction and pre-emption of all the territory ly- 
ing within the charter boundary of Pennsylvania, and then 
claimed by the state of Connecticut, did of right belong to 
the state of Pennsylvania. The successful result of this 
cause, may, in some degree, be attributed to the luminous and 
learned argument of Mr. Wilson, the delivery of which oc- 
cupied several days, lie was again appointed a delegate to 
congress, on tlic seventh of April, 1785, and attended on the 
twenty-sixth of the same month ; and finally, on the oloventh 
of the succeeding month of November, resuming his honour- 
able station on the twenty.sccund of March, 1786. 
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During the period of his absence from the great national 
council, he received frequent marks of the unabated confi* 
dence reposed in him» by those i^ho were elevated above the 
influence of state or party feuds. On the firth of Juno, 1779f 
M. Gerard, minister plenipotentiary of FrancOi appointed 
Mr. Wilson advocate general of the French nation, in the 
United States. '*Thc daily discussions,'* says the commis- 
sion, ** which arise in the different parts of United America, 
relative to commerce and navigation, and the establishment 
of fixed* regulations on those subjects, forming an object of 
great labour and importance, which can only be confided to a 
person versed in the laws, and internal administration of 
America, as ^vell as in tlie riglits of man, and tlio general 
usages of commerce; and the experience and talents of 
which Mr. James Wilson has afforded so many brilliant 
proofty making him worthy of this nomination, we hereby 
appoint and constitute him, subject to the good pleasure of the 
king, and until his decision be known, advocate general of the 
French nation, in the thirteen United States." The French mi- 
nister notified congress of this appointment, on the iirtecnth of 
September, 1779, and on the eighteenth of February, 1781, the 
king of France issued letters-patent confirming it under his 
hand, <Mn conssideration of the zeal and attachment which he 
had, on various occasions, shown towards the subjects of his 
majesty." 

The attention of Mr. Wilson was, for some time, closely 
directed to the arduous duties of his oflice, and in forming 
plans relative to the commercial connexions of the United 
States with France. These duties were of very great extent 
and importance ; and attended with no small dogrec of diffi- 
culty and delicacy. By the treaty of commerce between 
France and the United States, the functions of consuls, vice- 
consuls, agents, and commissaries, were to be regulated by a 
Vox. Ill L I 
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pvtirular agrtrment ; and it became the duty of the adto* 
cate general to draw the sketch or a plan for this agreeiueit, 
on the part of France. In other countries, usage and raits 
previously CHtablisIicil, gread}' nsHisted in a<!certainiDg the 
function.^, powci-s, and ppivilrgcs of public officers: butfia 
the United States, every tiling of that nature was new and 
unprecedented. " I fsiriry myself," said Mr. Wilson, " in the 
situation of a planter, who undertakes to settle and cultivate 
a farm in the woods, where there has not been one tree cat 
down, nor a single improvement made." While the colonies 
were dependent on tlie crown of Great Britain, it was the po- 
licy of that nation to confine their commerce to herself; and 
their trade and navigation were regulated by the laws of 
England. But a very different, and a much nobler prospect, 
unfolded itself to the view, ^\!ieu Mr. Wilson entered on the 
duties of his oHire. The arrnngemeiits of commerce would 
necessarily expand with tlicir objects ; and those respecting 
the trade with France made a capital figure in the general 
system. In order to model and digest them, as the magnitude 
of the subject required, it was necessary accurately to know 
and to compare the laws of nations, the laws of France, and 
the laws, customs, and interior police of the United States. 
Fi-om such comparison, n system of regulations, accommo- 
dated, as far as practicable, to the maxims, manners, and 
views of both nations would naturally be formed. " A close 
study of the laws of England," he remarks in a letter to 
Mr. Holkcr, on this subject, " and of this country, for up- 
wards of thirteen years, and an extensive practice during the 
greatest part of that ]>criod, entitle me to say, that I am not 
altogether unacquainted with them. I have givcirattentioD 
to the laws of nations. Since I liave been honoui-ed with the 
nomination to be advocate general, I have directed my studies 
to the laws and ordinances of France ; but 1 am very defi- 
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cient in the knowledge of them. Nothing but intense appli- 
cation, for a considerable time, can make me so much master 
of them^ as to do justice to tlie office, or to derive reputation 
from it to myself. As the trade of France with tlie United 
States sKall increase, the number of processes, in whicli the 
kingdom will be interested, and of cases in which law opinions 
mast be given, will increase in proportion. To give a safe 
opinion upon any particular point, however simple or detached 
it may appear, requires a general knowledge of the laws, 
from which it ought to be deduced. It is obvious, that I must 
relinquish a very great share of my practice, (which you 
know to be valuable, and which cannot be soon, or easily re- 
gained, after it is once given up,) and must render that, to 
which I shall confine myself, entirely subordinate to the dis- 
charge of my office." In accordance with his duty, Mr. Wil- 
son, in the beginning of 1780, submitted to the minister 
plenipotentiary, for his inspection and transmission to France, 
a draught of a general plan concci'ning the function of con- 
suls, and the jurisdiction and proceedings of courts, in com- 
mercial causes, in which the subjects of that country were 
parties, **It has many imperfections," said he; "but im- 
perfect as it is, it has cost me much time and thought. In a 
performance of this kind, the labour appears less fi*om 
what is adopted, than from what is, upon reflection, laid 
aside." It was stipulated by Mr. Wilson with M. Ge- 
rard, on his acceptance of the office, that an annual salary 
should be annexed to it; and upon that principle, the 
nomination, which would otherwise have been refused, was 
accepted. This contract was extremely just, as an equi- 
valent for the necessary abandonment of a largo portion 
of his lucrative practice. Moreover, he declared, that 
he would never consent to transact such business, as the 
minister, or consuls, of France might choose to lay before 
him, keep an account of it, and make a charge for the several 
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MFVicM. He muntfttned, tlitt it would plue him andw^ 
obligatioB of acquiring the knowledge necesstry for tlie.di»f' 
charge or his office, and under the inconvenienee of faoldifg ■ 
himself always ready at tlic call of the ministers apd conMl!*^ 
and, at the same time, would leave it wholly in thctr powert 
whether he should deiive any or no advantage from hi« stu- 
dies and attention. "It would, in other respects," said Em^ 
Id a letter to M. Gei'ard, "reduce me to a degree of depeo- 
dcBce, to which I will not submit You know my sentiment 
from the beginning was, that my salary and my commissions 
ahould be driicndciit only on the king. If I was to accept of 
the office on terms less sure and respectable* 1 should think 
myself unworthy of the trust involved in it ; and could not 
expect to render that service, of which I should otlicrwise be 
capable." After a long, nnd on the part of France a shuf- 
fling, correRponJcncc on the suhjcct, the duke De Luzerne in- 
formed Mr. Wilsun, in April, 1782, tliat the king did not 
intend to attach an annual salary tu the office of advocate 
general of the natiun. TIiim vinlatiaii of tlie original compact 
decided the proper course to be pursued ; he immediately ad- 
dressed a letter to the French milliliter, in which he stated 
that lie would not have accepted the office, but upon the terms 
that a salary should he annexed to it; that as it was deter- 
mined that such should not be the case, he could no longer 
divert BO much of his study and attention from the practice 
of the law, as he had done for a considerable time." " But* 
sir," he continues, " I am a citizen of the United States, and 
feel what I owe to Franco. While the king is making such 
generous, and such expensive efforts in behalf of my country, 
every service, of which my.situation and circumstances will 
admit, is due to him. With the greatest cheerfulness, there- 
fore, I will, during the war, give my best advice and assist- 
ance, in the line of my profession and practice, concerning 
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such matters as the ministers and consuls of France will do 
me the honour of laying before me/' Finally, after several 
years of labour, Mr. Wilson received from his most christian 
majesty, in November, 1783, the princely remuneration of- 
ten thousand livres. 

Congress also appointed him, on the thirty-first of Decem- 
ber, 1781, during his absence from that body, one of the di- 
rectors of the bank of North America, planned by Mr. Mor- 
ris for the purpose of supporting the finances of the United 
States. 

Whilst Mr. Wilson was in congress, he was considered as 
one of its ablest members, and was, perhaps, more engaged 
in the business of committees, than any of his colleagues. 
His political standing was deservedly high, and he was al- 
ways listened to witli respectful attention. He particularly dis- 
tinguished himself in all those weighty questions, which were 
agitated in tliat important crisis, when tlie settlement of our 
affairs, both civil and military, commanded the most serious 
and anxious attention. In June, 1775, he was of the com- 
mittee which prepared an eloquent and nervous appeal to 
the assembly of Jamaica ; and in July of the same year, 
when the Indians were divided into three departments, the 
northern, middle, and southern, and commissioners appointed 
by congress to superintend Indian affairs in behalf of the 
colonies, he was elected a commissioner for the middle de- 
partment. He was also a member of the several committees, 
to take into consideration the state of the colonies, and re- 
port what number of forces would be necessary for their de- 
fence ; to prepare a letter to the inhabitants of Canada ; to 
prepare an address to the united colonies ; to take into 
consideration the state of the Indians in the middle depart- 
ment ; to consider on the most speedy and effectual means 
for supporting the American cause in Canada ; to confer 
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with gendrnt Washington, and cuaccrt a plan of military 
operatioiiB ; to tlcviac wu^h anil means Far suii|i}ytug the 
treasury ; tu rnrm nn eflijctuu] pUn for mipjirctuing Uie inttf^ 
ntl enemicH of America ; to (leviiw and execute meatures for 
eflVctally rp-rttlorcing general WuHhington, and ubsirurling 
tbc progrosn of genera) Uowt-'s army ; to take into «ui- 
Biiltratinn the state of the nrmy ; to exjiliiin tu the sevend 
statL'H, the rciiHuiiH vhich induced congress to enlarge tiie 
pAweri) of general >Viuthingtiin ; to conxider what slcjis 
were necessary to be taken, should the enemy attempt lo pe- 
Hetrate through New JerMey, or to attack I'hiladi^lphia ; to 
devise a plan for encouraging the Hessians, and other fo- 
reigners, employed by the king of Great Uritnin, and seirl In 
America for the porpose of sabjccting tiie atatea, to quit tMt 
inhialtoas service ; &c. &c. &c. He was « meaiber of tha 
standing committee for Indian affairs, and of the standing 
committee appointed to hear and determine upon appeals 
brought against sentences passed on libels, in tlie coyrts of 
admiralty in their respective states. He was also attached to 
the first board of war. In fact, no member was more fre- 
quently called upon to exert his talents, and no member ei- . 
hlbited more iodustry, capacity, and perseverance^ in obey- 
ing the calls of duty, than James Wilson. 

But, notwithstanding these active exertions in the caoaeof 
this country, Mr. Wilson became much involved in (he poli- 
tical quarrels of the day. The principal charge on-whicb 
those who opposed him relied, was his opposition to th» 
Declaration of Independence. This accusation requireii ■ 
particular examination; and its refutation will, at the sanq 
time, serve to exhibit, in its true light, the patriotism by vfaioh 
all the proceedings of Mr. Wilson were' guided during thf 
tempestaouB scenes of the revolution. The following extract 
of a letter from Robert Wbitehilt, a member of ttie l(|[iiUtars 



ef Pennsrhjuiia, to George Stevenson, written on the tenth 
of Jane, 1776, raav aflbni an example of the assiults made* 
at that important period, on the reputation of Mr. li^'ilson: 
— ^ Mt feelings for niTscIf, and the peace and safety of my 
distressed country, call rae out to the unpleasing discovery 
I mast at last make to \ou, of wliat I liave too long concealed 
from you. I shall proceed to inform you, that a gentleman 
in Philadelphia, asked a delegate of congress, eighth June, 
how the debates on independence prospered in congress? Go, 
said he, and ask your friends Dickinson and Wilson : — with 
indignation yon may think,.. The gentleman, ninth June, 
asked another delegate, how colonel Wilson behaved in con- 
gress on the debate about independence, and was answered, 
'colonel Wilson formally complained of being bound by in- 
structions contrary to his judgment: I ex])ected yesterday,* 
said he, < to have heard him alter liis tone, as his instructions 
were rescinded. But I must say no moi*e. I will never 
trust a Scotchman again. They cannot be honest when 
liberty is in question. Your conference of committees must 
appoint new delegates, or your pn)vincc will be ruined, I 
heard, sir, a speech from Dickinson, in the house, seventh 
June, which confirms me in opinion, that we are sold by our 
delegates. He pledged himself to bis honour, Mr, Allen, and 
the house, that he, with the other delegates of this colony, 
would vote against independence at all events.' — I leave you, 
sir, to make your own comments on the foregoing ; and de- 
sire for my country's sake, you will inform your acquaintance 
of what I have hero communicated to you, and if the people 
are still unbelieving, I can prove it so far as I have gone ; 
and our friend in congress from your county, must bo better 
known yet Mr, Miller is much to blame for his conduct 
before the last election ; he certainly knew of Wilson's cliarge, 
or rather the charge against Wilson, being too well founded ; 



n I Ml) fxt^MdinKlr well informed, by a cerUln gfMitleiniin, 
who UHnd fireilitin vt'tlU Mr. Miller on the occasion, ihathn 
might undeceive him before tha elfctinii, aoflaid gcntleta. 
WM ufriud of Wilson bdng choucn a rcprewntmtive, and « 
drfliruuH to iirevrnt it if posaililc." 

Now, in lieu of 'a grnllcman,' '« <Ii-l''giite,' ' tlie geiitlf- 
■Ur' faBotberdfllegate** 'our frfond,' 'acMrtaln gnflMM4.' 
and twM gentleman/ who togtttier wia Mr. Bob«1lJn«f^. . 
biUfContftnte the credible and well defiMiwltiHMMf-iwriilt.' - 
lb* political integri^ of Mr. Wilson, vehaTe It in (wryqili 
to prodsce,, under tbeir propeiyunei» anch vrideqonjlMI^A. 
■Ot onir prore the fUsity of the lette^ but pat ttw .jfjiatlwr '; 

■lib iiiftaiil III Ml TTil '■ iliiil. I lilnilli'liffMh— I ' 

ttOB of Independence, Tor ever at rest Blahafi Whiter ii' 
answer to the question, "Whether Mr. Wilson vas-oppoail 
to independence?" replied: "DoubtleRS, Mr. Wilson voted 
for independence, altliough his being reconciled to the owa* 
sure, as was the cane with the best men finally favoaring it, 
was gradual, and as was made necessary by existing circonii 
stances. From the political character of the writer of the 
letter, I suppose him to have been one of those who would 
bare been mortified by any measure of Great Britain, that 
■night have eventuated in an honourable reconciliation.'! **I 
do not hesitate to say," says judge Peters, " that this letter 
contains a base slander, propagated for party purposes. 
Mr. Wilson never was opposed to our independence, whe^ 
like many others of the best friends to our country, be fimnd 
it inevitably necessary. The time and manner created some 
diSerences of opinions, but the measure, when adopted, had 
universal approbation ; I mean of the whigt, however divided 
in local and sobordinate matters." Governor M'Kean^ in > ' 
letter to the late Alexander James Dallas, relative to the 
declaration of independence, observes, ** The delegates finr 
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Pennsylvania, who voted in the negative, were John Dickin- 
son, Robert Morris, Charles Humphreys, and Thomas Wil- 
ling, those in the affirmative, were John Morton, Benjamin 
Franklin, and James Wilson." Judge Duncan states it as 
^an undoubted fact, that on the first question concerning 
independence, the only delegates of Pennsylvania for it, were 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Morton, although others of them con- 
cnrred afterwards." 

The history of the rise and progress of that important 
measure is simply this : a declaration of independence was 
scarcely spoken of until about eight or nine months previous 
to the fourth of July, 1776 ; and would have been impracti- 
cable had healing measures been adopted in parliament in 
the preceding winter. In proportion as the designs of that 
body became developed, the minds of the best friends of the 
country were awakened to the unwelcome fact that there re- 
mained no middle course between independence and uncondi- 
tional submission. It is evident, that in such a posture of 
affairs, some must have been earlier and some later, in their 
convictions, before the crisis calling for determination. 
Hence, even if Mr. Wilson were to bo classed with the lat- 
ter, (with Morris, Dickinson, Head, and other eminent men,) 
it would be no impeachment of his patriotism : on the con- 
trary, in the estimation of prudent men, it might have made 
him more to be relied on. The first motion respecting inde- 
pendence, was made on the seventh of June, 1776, and the 
consideration of it referred till the next day, when congress 
resolved itself into a committee of the whole, and after taking 
the matter into consideration, it was again postponed until 
Monday, the tenth of June. Notliing appears indicative of 
the sense of congress, before that day. The ninth of June, 
being Sunday, the house did not meet. Now, the eightli and 
ninth are the days noticed in Whitehili's letter as having 
Vol. m.— M m 
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seaM thf political ^postaqr of Mr. Wilson. In taj JMitf 
it li eyident to tiie onbiasaed obaarver, that tlie vote of a^ 
n^ber^ on the qjuestioD of reference to a day ao noari^codd 
Mthare been decisive of his sense as to the projected aseaaare; 
'ba mi|^t have thought, in a matter of so much Importanoi^ 
tbat a bnger postponement was eligible } and thisy of itasUf 
"would have been sufficient for his condemnation In tiM ophdjoa 
of an enrag6. On the tentK, a resolution was oflbrad^ '^Tbat 
these united colonies are, and of right ought to be^ free and 
independent states; that they are absolved from all alls- 
fiance to the British, crown ; and that all political conneiioa 
between them and (he state of Great Britain is, and oo|^to 
\itf totally dissolved/' The consideration of this reaolatiaa 
waa postponed to the first day of July ; and, in the mean 
wUki that no time might be lost^ in case congrosa shoald 
agree thereto, a committee was appointed to prq^ara a^ qmo- 
nyoMms declaration. This committee consisted of Meaars. 
Jefferson, J. Adams, 'FranlLlin, Sherman, andR.B. Livings- 
ton.— On Monday, the first of July, the question was taken 
in a committee of the whole. All the states voted in favour 
of the declaration excepting Pennsylvania and Delaware. 
We have already stated the majority of four to three, among 
the delegates from the former state. Delaware was divided : 
Thomas M^Kean was in favour of, and George Read opposed 
to the measure. The report of a declaration was postponed, 
from day to day, till the fourth of July. It was a rainy day, 
and Messrs. Morris and Dickinson were absent: hence the 
vote of Pennsylvania was given in favour of independence, 
Messrs. Wilson, Franklin and Morton, being in the affirma- 
tive, and Messrs. Humphreys and Willing in the negative. 
The opportune arrival of Caesar Rodney, from Delaware, 
for whom an express had been despatched by Mr. M^Kean, 
and who voted for independence, secured the support of that 
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state ; so that, on that day, there was an ananimousvete of 
the thirteen colonies in its favour. Unanimity, a very im- 
portant point, was thus obtajned : the dissension of a single 
state might have produced dangerous consequences. It may 
be proper, in this place, to notice a fact not generally known. 
In the printed public journal of congress for 1776, it would 
appear that the Declaration of Independence was signed on 
the f6urth of July, by the members whose names are there 
inserted. But such was not the case : no person signed it on 
that day, nor for many days after ; and among the names 
subscribed, one was opposed to it, and seven were not in con- 
gress at the time ; while the names of Thomas M'Kean, of 
Delaware, and, as has been already remarked, Henry Wis- 
ner, of New York, are not printed as subscribers, although 
both were^resent, and voted for independence. 

ThuSf in the whole course of the proceedings of which we 
have any knowledge, we find that Mr. Wilson uniformly 
▼oted in favour of independence ; on the first of July, in op- 
position to the majority of his colleagues, and on the fourth, 
in the majority. But many[sincere whigs considered a sepa- 
ration from the mother country, at that time, as one of the 
greatest evils that could befall us. Of this class was Mr. 
John Dickinson, who was always timid and hesitating, 
though sincerely attached to our cause. Mr. Wilson, who 
was' bold and decided, could only have been coupled with 
him, in the excommunication of Whitehill, to serve party or 
personal purposes. Dickinson was a prominent man : by 
his Farmer's Letters, he had acquired a high reputation, 
both for patriotism and ability ; but being a disapprover of 
independence, he fell under a cloud, which obscured him all 
the war, and even involved him in the suspicion of disafiec- 
tion. The writer of the letter, accusing Mr. Wilson of the 
blackest corruption, belonged to a junto of certain violent 




inllUcUiui. wtio inlt-miKTBU-ly prvmt.A Uin mcwura ut liide- 
[miilnnrp b^rnre Hit) (jubltc iiiitiit, eilhar In w out »f crmgTMi, 
WM prrjiaml Tfif it. Thf (IfmiiK'<KUM» '.f tttiit tiny ■ 
•pyoMd to brUllBg ind breaking popalar estntracuMlwf 
■nd of eoOTM, to M who wl»bed a well<n^Utod, ]Nipibr 
fOVHWMnt Oiw of them wm heard to aay, bj* a TeocraUe 
wrvlfor of the terolutton, that " men of education and leani' 
Ing thoold have no rule, In a democratic nyaiaa 1 ihty stwqv 
did mhwhicf, hjr Introducing checka on tile natorri llflm 
of the people." Jamea Cannon^ a acbool-aaatcfr who WW 
verj mch of a pedagogue, and who waa confiidantod wltfc 
WhitahiU and ble fratemitj, abueed, in addrawlas a pidilie 
■•itiBg of a Blxed ceai|riexton, " all Uaroinj^ a« u arttl* 
clal conatr^nt on the human undentandlng : be had dmie 
with It; and wlrlHcd oiir mnnrelfin lonlrf, the peopflt to chooM 
no laviyert, t>r other \\TnU:mmn&\ r:)iHrfintnri, called educated, 
or learned ; but U> nclcM men iinciliicatetl, with unNOphiaticated 
uniIerftUndin|i;<i. //e HlinuUI bn k'i'I t" forget Hm trumpery 
which bwl occupied no much nrhiii lire." We maj' now judge 
to what IcngUiH tliosn who dcluiled Uie. mam of the people, 
carried their (llegusting and miftcliinvoHH hypocrixieii ; a» well 
aa the reanon why Mr. Robert Whitehill wiithed Mr. WiUoa 
removed from popular favour. But Ibo actors in thoee dia- 
graceful acencn have paniterl away From the memorj' of nan, 
while the names and vlrtucn of thr. caluniniated, ahall deecend 
to poaterit}', afi imjwriiihable rh tlic record of their country'i 
Independence. 

Towards the close of the year 1777, a combination wat 
formed against tha eommanilcr in chief, in which several 
membera of congress, and a very few of the offlcers of the 
amx, are believed to have entered. 'I'he splendour with 
which the late capitolation of Saratoga had surrounded the 
Bdlltary repntatimi of general Gates, acquired some advocates 
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for the opinion^ that the arms of America would be more for- 
:tunatei by the elevation of that gentleman to the supreme 
command; and some parts of the conduct of that officer 
showed, that if this opinion did not originate with him, he 
was not among the last to adopt it. He carried on a corre- 
spondence with general Conway, one of the most malignant 
partizans of the cabal, and pronounced by Washington to 
have been ^* a dangerous incendiary," in which the French 
officer observed, ^' heaven has been determined to save your 
country, or a weak general, and bad counsellors, would 
have ruined it." At the same time, the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, chagrined at losing its capital, remonstrated 
against the intention of general Washington to move into 
winter-quarters in terms very intelligibly manifesting their 
dissatisfaction with the commander in chief ; a new and un- 
friendly board of war was created, of which general Gates, 
his rival, (if such a term be not heretical,) was appointed the 
president ; his calumniator, general Conway, was made inspec- 
tor general, and elevated above brigadiers older than himself, 
to the rank of major-general ; and attempts wei*e made, by 
anonymous communications, to alienate the affections of the 
leading political characters in the states, from the comman- 
der in chief. But it was impossible to loosen the hold which 
he had taken, of tiie aflTections and confidence of the army, 
and of the nation. No better evidence of its strength can be 
given, than the indignation with which the idea of such a 
change was received, even by the victorious troops, who had 
fought and conquered under Gates. Even the northern 
army clung to Washington, as the saviour of their country ; 
and fortunately for America, the only effect of tliese combi- 
nations was to excite a great degree of resentment, which 
was directed entirely against those believed to be engaged in 
them. General Grates fell under a cloud, whose obscurity 
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WM Wli^titiwl kf the lUiMtroiii tettb •! OmMmi' wi 

m^ geMTftl ConwAft nfter btfing Mliibttcd ciwiipiciiti 
pfmrfb of bk cimardice at tlie baiUe of tterMWAtowA^ bf tiilk 
tflf ffi0ftig6 in A rarni'bottia^ Aiid reftttflng to Join bto MpM 
wbkh WM «ngfig6d witli tbe eMmjr, eiitortelniiig m hops if 

btlng OiUad on to tfxarckie the fttticUan» of bit MW oAm of bh 
ipeetor gomralf and flnding hU nitofttioB in the mrtbj m m» 
OMibrteblo m Out noorn of bononniblo noa eoiiU fMte tt^ 
tendered tbe nu^gnnibm of lib ciimmi«Mion to oongvoM^ en 
the twenty-^tghib of April, iTTBf wbieb wm accepted with 
tbe dUeentfng vote of Virgiriiit alone. After Ue raefgnatfen 
be freiittently Indulged in expffe«M»ton«i manibettng tbe boetf^ 
Ulj of bin temper to tbe commander in ebief | for wMch be 
wae eballenged by general John Cadwaladeri vltb whom be 
bad iome altercation ) received a wonnd, for eonM tinie be- 
lieved to be mortal ) and, deepairing of reeoverf, and eemf- 
dering bimeelf on tbe bed of deatb, made all tbe atenemBit 
in bie power t«> tbe great man whom lie had vainly endea- 
voured to defame, by a iKilemn replantation of hie former 
oplnlone. Ue, however, recovered, and eoon after went to 
France. 

From the commencement of the revolution to the termU 
nation of Mh life, an event which occurred about a year before 
tbe death of general Wanhington, Mr* Wiliwin wae coneUered 
by all ihoM who knew him beifi, ae one of the meet decided 
friendu, and erithuHiaiitic admirers, of that illuetrioue man# 
Chreat, then, wan the aetonlMhment of hln eurvlvlng relativee 
and friendfi, and of all tUimG who had been taught to form a 
dlflferent opinion of the political cliaracter of Mr. Wibion, to 
find from the following paragraphe In the ^^ Life of general 
Greene,'' publbhed in 18^^, the finit intimation that be wae 
attaciied to the cabal opimsed to general Waflhlngton# in 
1777 and I77ii. ** Yet certain it Ih, that at that time, be 
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(Washington) had enemies ; and among them were ranked 
Samuel Adams ; the Lees of Virginia; fFHson ofPtnmylva^ 
niOf and some minor characters.'' {voh i. p. 154.) '*Tho 
ascendency of such men as Samuel Adams and Richard Hen- 
ry Lee could not but be lolt ; and Milllin and HlboHi leading 
men in Pefinsylvania^ were both avowedly hostile to him* '^ 
(Ibi(L p. 166.) 

This charge is wholly unfounded. W^ contemplate, with 
indignation, all attempts to affix stains on the reputation of 
the wortliy men wlio, in the several capacities in which they 
were engaged, achieved tiie great event on which are founded 
all the prosperity and happiness of our country. Passions 
and pr<yudices, both personal and local, they certainly pos- 
sessed,— for tliey wore men ; but they may be safely acquitted 
of any charge of indulging such prejudices or passions, when 
the great object in view re<iuired the sacrifice of private dis- 
agreements, or personal jealousies. So far as these observa- 
tions apply to Mr. Wilson, ho was as much exempted A*om 
personal animosities as any of his co-agents in the revolu- 
tionary struggle. Thei*e is a pernicious vanity in some his- 
toriographers, which excites them to rake up wonderful dis- 
coveries, botli in relation to persons and circumstances, by 
which they expect to distinguish themselves. Mr. Wilson 
bad enemies, as well as many others who were prominent in 
our revolutionary war. By some of tliese, or from docu- 
mentary misrepresentations, the false imputation on his cha- 
racter, adopted by judge Johnson, (the author of the book) 
was probably promulgated. Is it not absurd to suppose that 
Mr. Wilson could have been ^* avowedly hostile*' to general 
Washington, and yet that this should bo unknown even to his 
most intimate friends? Can we attach credit to the ( barge, 
when those friends, without exception, always believed him 
to be a uniform and sincere admirer of the general? lie* 
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ttiJcs, Mr. WiIhoh was not, at the period rererretl to, in pab- 
lic lire, but pumuiiig his profi'ssional duties at Carlisle. 
"Sor, witb a single exception, wom lie on tcnnH of intimac]' ' 
[ with those supposed to be engaged in the combination against y 
fte commwDder in chief : with some of then, indeed, be wu 
ni tenn# very far from friendl; or intimate. "I'knowtts 
charge^" said Mr. lUchard Peters, *< to be gronndlMs tad 
■ttorly false. I h'are had numberless conversations' wift 
him on cm' pahlic men, apd public measures, In all the stagm 
both of our diiBculties and triumphs. He was always tha 
enk^^t and admirer of general Washington ; and indignait-' 
Ij bflbcted when any thing was said or done, to sally his cha- 
racter or conduct. So far from being a leader of malcontents 
on this subject, I know he sincerely and warmly reprobated 
the jealousies and discontents of some who disgraced them- 
selvcshy indulging them. Tlie anti-Washingtonian maligni- 
ties by which tbcy exposed themselves, were offensive to e very 
liberal mind; and to none morej:han to Mr. Wilson. Strange 
tiien, that he should be charged with being a leader in a jun- 
to, whose sentiments he despised." If general Washington 
entertained an opinion that he was one of the faction which 
laboured to injui-e the cause by depriving him of his rank, 
would he have created him one of the first associate judges of 
tbe supreme court, appointed under the federal constitution? 
Or would he, as was the case, have unlicsitatingly overruled 
tiie intention expressed by his nephew, Bushrod Washington, 
of not entering the office of Mr. Wilson fur the purpose of 
prosecuting his legal studies, by arguments strongly indica- 
ting the high opinion be entertained of himf 

We have entered on this subject, to do justice to one who 
stood high in the councils of his country, and in the esteeik 
and confidence of his fellow citizens: wo desired, in the saine 
public manner in which it was advanced, to clear his charac- 
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from a censure, wfaick was entirely unmerited* We cannot 
believe that judge Johnson designedly misrepresented his cha- 
racter and principles, however we may regret the incorrect 
information on which his statement was founded: nor is it to 
be forgotten that had not some near, and deeply interested 
relative been living, the imputation might have descended to 
posterity, a lasting blemish on the character of Mr. Wilson. 
The prompt and feeling manner in which the author express- 
ed his regret for the error which he had committed, and the 
imnaediate means which he employed to correct it, are the 
best proofs of his desire to atone for the inadvertency into 
which he was led. 

In the year 1779, the lives of Mr. Wilson and many of his 
friends were put in extreme hazard by a band of heated par- 
tisansy under the pretext of his holding sentiments inimical 
to popular institutions. By that time, party spirit in Penn- 
sylvania had taken a consistency, and the politicians were 
divided into constitutionalists and republicans. The first 
rallied round the constitution already formed, which was re- 
probated by the others, for its total deficiency in checks, and 
counterbalancing powers, thence tending, as it was alleged^ 
to rash, precipitate, and op])ressive proceedings : the term 
republicans was embraced, as recognizing the principles of 
the revolution, and as indicative, perhaps, of tenets, which 
admitted the utility of modifications and restraints, in a sys- 
tem resting upon the broad basis of general suffrage and pQ« 
pular sovereignty. Mr. Wilson was one of the leading men 
of the republican party, who agreed that they would not ac- 
cept of any office or appointment under the constitution^ 
which, in that case, tliey would be bound, by an oath, to sup» 
port. This circumstance offenued, and inflamed, the consti* 
tutional party» and with other exciting causes, however on- 
just, led to the outrage which we are about to record. The 
Vol; III.— N n 
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ebiMMceN of t mpidly d« ating corraier wmmmf 

MtkwMug to mmjf wha were immpabla of tnidiigtlMi.il 
their cauie : for exftmple^ every idesniMi who had oogHlfl 
In a piece of work, felt, when paid br it^ that he did mtftm^ 
uWtf except in name, what he had contracted for* AMA 
and designing incendiaries had tlie address to persiiado<MU(y 
of the sullbrers, that the evil was owing to the WMxHuuth 
who monopolised tlie goods ; and to certain lawyers^ wki ns- 
coed the tories from punishment, by pleading for tbe« b 
court* Mr. Wilson liad become particularly obwndeni* 
Sydney and Russel were uniformly celebrated as patrls^ 
until the a<lvocatf H of arbitrary power held thmn op as pok 
sioners to France. Ho was cliarged, in bis profjessionil 
character, with defending and patronising toriooy ,a^d Is- 
(Hending the foes to the principles on which the oppooltioati 
the arbitrary claims of tlie British administration was foond* 
ed. Tet he was, in fact, a most decided friend of a popuhur 
government, and mainly asHiHtcd in every measure calculatil 
for its eMtabliHhment. Tlio affair of << fort Wilson,'^ as bif 
house was thereafter dimominaled, flowed from this mistaken 
opinion, of which thoHO who concorted thatdiNgrarftful trans- 
action took advantage, for party purpoHUH. 

About the middle of September, 1779, a committee, ap- 
pointed at a town meeting, regulated the prices of rum, salt, 
sugar, coffee, flour. Ace. a measure which was strongly op- 
posed by the importers. Ilobert MorriH, Blair M^Clenacban, 
John Willcocks, and a number of other stanch whigs, had a 
quantity of these articles in their storen, which they refused 
to dispose of, at the regulated prices. About the last of the 
month, a groat number of the lower clans from the city and 
liberties, collected and marched through the city, threatening 
to break open the stores, distribute the goods, and punish 
those who refused to open their warehouses. On the morning 
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of tlw fourth of October, placards were posted, menacing Ro- 
bert Morris, Blair M^Clenachan, and many others: Mr. Wil- 
son was proscribed by the mobility, for having exercised his 
professional duty as a lawyer, in behalf of certain persons 
who had been prosecuted for treason ; and the punishment de- 
creed for this crime, was banishment to the enemy, yet in New 
Tork« Bat this was not the real cause which produced so 
lamentable an instance of popular delusion : thai was to be 
found in the superior talents and respectability of the repub- 
lican party. 

The gentlemen threatened, determined to defend tliem- 
selveSf and with a number of their friends, to the amount of 
about thirty or forty, took post at the south-west corner of 
Walnut and Third streets, in a house belonging to, and oc- 
cupied by Mr. Wilson : it was then a large, old fashionodi 
brick building, with an extensive garden on Third, and on 
Walnut streets. They were provided with arms, but their 
stock of ammunition was very small. While the mob was 
marching, down, general Nichols and Daniel Clymcr pro- 
ceeded hastily to the arsenal, at Carpenter's IIull, and filled 
their pockets with cartridges : this constituted their whole 
supply. 

In the mean time, the mob and militia, for no regular 
troops took part in the riot, assembled on the commons, while 
a meeting of the principal citizens took place at the coffee 
house. A deputation was sent to endeavour to prevail on 
them to disperse, but witliout effect. The first troop of city 
cavalry, being apprised of what was going foward, and anx- 
ious for the safety of their fellow-citizens, assembled at tlieir 
stablef^, a fixed place of rendezvous, and agreed to have their 
horses saddled, and ready to mount, at a moment's warning. 
Notice was to be given to as many members as could be found ; 
and a part was to assemble in Dock, below Secondi street, 
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proMifM at iht boar of dlinert tiM —i fr i af^tto iwipii 
-tlimi to their respective liomeiyMd the rloteM eeiaNdHeef* 
pertMlty to mtrch into itbe city* The araed ami ummtui 
to two hundred^ end were ooomiettded hjrMUIe^ A Veftb 
Gemttee captein ; Feulktter« a ehip-Joliieri Ptokerkig^ fl^.tol» 
lor ; Md one Bonbem^ e mm of low chenctei^ t fli^ ■iioh 
od to Mr. WUeon'e booeot with droM heethH^ inl to;* 
ptocee of cannoti. Thejr immediatoly coMnenoed Srhig ea 
tlie bouM, Mbich was warmly returned by the garrliee* 
Fifidfag tbejr oould make no impreeslon, the «oh froeorDd 
ttom a Uackemitli's shop in the neighbouriWNl# a crow4Ar 
and eledge, aad prococded to force the door. ^At the «irliical 
moment when the door yielded to their eiTorta^ the 4roepi 
made their appearance : the cry of ^* the boriel the hdriei^ 
wae raieed i the riotore, ignorant of their namhenip ( Ifap twe d 
la erery direction ; botnot before two other detachweaii ef 
the (Irst troop had reached the scene. Many of them wert 
arrested^ delivered to tlie civil authority, and committed to 
prison ; and as the sword was vei^ freely used, a considers- 
ble number was severely wounded. One man and one bey 
were killed in the streets ; in the house, captain Campbell 
was killed, and Mr. Mifflin and Mr. Samuel C. Morris 
were wounded. The troop patroled the streets^ ik0 greater 
part of the night. The citizens turned out en maaee ; and 
placed a guard at the powder magazine and the araenaL It 
was some days before order was restored ; and tlie troops 
IVom the part they hail taken, found it necessary to keep mocb 
together, and hold themselves in readiness to act in eapport 
of each other. Major Lennox was particularly marked oat 
for destruction. He retired to his house at Germantown. 
The mob followed^ and surrounded it during the night, and 
prepared to force an entrance. Aniious to gain tioMf ht 
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pledged his honour, that he would open the door as soon as 
day-iiglit appeared. In the mean time, he contrived to de- 
spatch an intrepid woman^ who lived in his family^ to the city, 
for assistance ; and a party of the first troop arrived in sea- 
son to protect their comrade : but he was compelled to return 
to town for safety. He was, for a number of years, saluted, 
in the market, by the title of ^* brother butcher,'^ owing, in 
part, to his having been without a coat on the day of the riot: 
having on a long coat, he was obliged to cast it aside, to pre- 
vent being dragged from his horse. 

The gentlemen who had comprised tlie garrison, were ad- 
vised to leave the city, where their lives were endangered. 
General Miffiin, and about thirty others, accordingly met 
at Mr. Gray's house, near the lower ferry on Schuylkill, 
where a council was called, and it was resolved to return to 
town, without any appearance of intimidation. But it was 
deemed expedient tliat Mr. Wilson should absent himself for 
a time : the others continued to walk as usual in public, and 
attended the funeral of the unfortunate captain Campbell. 

Thus ended this disgraceful affair. Had it not been for 
the spirited, prompt, and energetic conduct of the first troop, 
the lives of many very valuable citizens, and genuine whigs, 
woald have been sacrificed, and an indelible disgrace entail- 
ed upon the city of Philadelphia. It was generally believed, 
at that time, that the mob had been instigated by certain se- 
cret political enemies to the gentlemen in the house, who 
were attached to the republican party. Some alleged that 
individuals high in office excited the tumult ; but this is not 
to be accredited. Others thought, with more reason, that 
the disorder was suffered to proceed to a certain length, un- 
der the belief that a seasonable stop could be put to it ; and 
with the prospect of being applied to for protection by the 
gentlemen in danger, who were the political enemies of those 
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!■ pow«r: whBHMr the latter Mghtta li w Itiimt rnf i'i M ^ 
iNrt i^icatioDf or whediertlie fomar onght. to imffwmliBtti 
«ro qMotloM which It is now needlaM to doeidr mu - Iti^ 
paaritobocortaiii»thatthoiewhoattochBdttohottoo>dloiigti 
to the constttttikmal partj ; and the conatitntlonal aoda^iai 
tke eighth of October, made a collection toir the wa a n dad i 
and fliefuniliee of the killed. Prosecntioaa conuMBced ea 
bodisldeiy hot were finally qaaehed. The general aeawah^y^ 
or what was the same things the conetltatlonal party^^on tki 
tenth of October, 1779 f presented the thanks of the honsets 
his excellency, the president of the state^ for his << spirited 
and prudent conduct pn that unhappy occasion ;*' and on thi 
thirteenth of March, 1780, passed an act of obllTlon, (praa^ 
ing a free and general pardon for the oflbnces comniltted sa 
the fourth of October. 

On the twenty-fifth of May, 1787, being the ftrtft day os 
which a sufficient number of members appeared to conatltati 
a representation of a majority of the states, Mr. Wilson at- 
tended as a delegate fi*om PcnnHylvania, to the convention 
which then asHpmbled in rhiladelphia, for tlio purjioiie of form- 
ing the constitution of the United States. A surviving member 
of that body observes, that, ^< in his opinion, the most able 
and useful members of it, were James Wilson and James 
Madison ; that he is in doubt which of these deserved the pre- 
ferenccy but was inclined to give it to the former. It is also 
saidi that general Washington expressed a high opinion of 
the merits and services of Mr. Wilson in that convention. 
Being a fluent speaker^ and |)ossessing deep political sagacity 
and foresight, he entered almost daily, during the long delibe- 
rations of the convention, into the arguments which arose on 
the great and important points, necessarily involved in the 
formation of a new and ade(|uate system of government. He 
particularly insisted, in the course of the debates, that the 
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national legislature ought not to be appointed by the state 
legislatures ; but that the national Idgidlative powers ought 
to flow immediately from the people, so as to contain all their 
understanding, and to be an exact transcript of their minds ; 
that the state governments ought to be preserved, because the 
freedom of the people, and their internal good police, depend- 
ed on their existence in full vigour, but that such a govern- 
ment could only answer local purposes, and that it was im- 
possible that a general government, as despotic as even that 
of the Roman emperors, could be adequate to the government 
of the whole, without this distinction. To the argument that 
each state, according to a confederation, ought to have an 
equal vote, Mr, Wilson was decidedly opposed. He observed 
that a majority, nay, even a minority of the states, had a right 
to confederate with each other, and the rest might do as they 
thought best. He considered numbers as the best criterion to 
determine representation ; and that it would be unjust to per- 
mit a small state to have the same right and influence in the 
councils of the nations as a large one. I never, said he^ 
will confederate on this plan. If no state will part with any 
of its sovereignty, it is in vain to talk of a national govern- 
ment The state which has five times the number of inhabit- 
ants, ought, nay, must have the same proportion of weight 
in the repirsentation. If there was a probability of equal- 
izing the states, he would support it. But we have no such 
power. If, however, we depart from the principle of repre- 
sentation in proportion to numbers, we will lose the object of 
our meeting. Inequality in representation poisons every 
government. The English courts are hitherto pure, just, and 
incorrupt, while their legislature is base and venal. The one 
arises from unjust representation, the other from their inde- 
pendence of the legislature. Lord Chesterfield remarks, that 
one of the states of the United Netherlands withheld its as- 
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itMt to ft pioporitiM, tttttU ft ii^ir •r tbdr atita 
dfiir; be needed mft to bftTB added* (fcr Am coftclMioft WN 
eelteTldenty) tliat it was one of the keerr stotae* I ftHMft m 
relecttotti bat I left?e it to gentlemeii to coneider wbedur 
tblsbainotalsobeeiithccftseincongreeel Oa tji^ aftue nb- 
Jecty he reoiarlLed : <* Caafederatioaa are anualljr of ft ahart 
dftte. The Ampbictyoaic conacil was inatitated ia the infaaqr 
.of the Grecian republica ; as those grew in sttengtliy the 
cooncil lost its weight and power. The Ach»an league.met 
the same fate; Switxerland and HoUand are supported ia 
their confederatbn, not by its intrinsic merit, bat the incoai- 
bent pressure of surrounding bodies. Qemianjr is kept to- 
gether by the bouse of Austria. True, congress carried us 
thrcMigb the war, even against its own weal^nesa. That powers 
were wanting, you, Mr. president, (Washington,) most bsTS 

felt* To other causes, not to congress, most the aaccess to 

• 

ascribed. That the great stotes acceded to the confedei:atio% 
and that theyy in the hour of danger, made a sacrifice of their 
interest to the lesser states, is true. Like the wisdom of So- 
lomon, in adjudging the child to its true mother, from tender- 
ness to it, the greater states welt knew that the loss of a limb 
was fatal to the confederation ; they too, through tenderness, 
sacrificed their dearest rights to preserve the whole. But the 
time is come when justice will be done to their claims. Situ- 
ations are altered.'^ But it is impracticable to follow Mr. 
Wilson through the long and varied discussions, produced by 
the agitation of so many important questions, in which he 
generally took a conspicuous part. On the twenty-third of 
July, it was resolved, ^^That the proceedings of the conven- 
tion for the establishment of a national government, except 
what respects the supreme executive, be referred to a com- 
mittee for tlie purpose of reporting a constitution conforma- 
bly to the proceedings aforesaid ;'' and on the next day» this 
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committeey called, in tbe journal, ^^the committee of detail,*^ 
was appointed : it consisted of five members, Messrs. Wilson, 
Rutledge, Randolph, Cjorham, and ElsWortb ; wbo, accord- 
ingly, on the sixth of August, 1787, reported the draught of a 
constitution. 

Mr. Wilson was also one of the convention which ratified 
the federal constitution in behalf of the state of Pennsylva- 
nia ; and as he was the only member of the general conven- 
tion that had a seat in that of the state> he considered it his 
duty to prepare the way for their deliberations, by unfolding, 
in a long, learned, and powerful speech, the difficulties wMch 
the federal convention had to encounter ; by pointing out the 
end which they proposed to accomplish ; and by tracing the 
general principles which they had adopted for the accomplish- 
ment of that end. 

On the sixth of October, he concluded a strong argument 
in favour of the ratification of the constitution, in the follow- 
ing decisive and energetic manner : " It is neither extraordi- 
nary nor unexpected, that the constitution offered to your 
consideration should meet with opposition. It is the nature 
of man to pursue his own interest, in preference to the pub- 
lic good ; and I do not mean to make any personal reflection, 
when I add, that it is the interest of a very numerous, power- 
ful, and respectable body to counteract and destroy the excel- 
lent work produced by the late convention. All the officers 
of government, and all the appointments for the administra- 
tion of justice, and the collection of the public revenue, 
which are transferred from the individual to the aggregate 
sovereignty of the states, will necessarily turn the stream of 
influence and emolument into a new channel. Every person, 
therefore, who either enjoys, or expects to enjoy, a place of 
profit under the present establishment, will object to the pro- 
posed innovation ; not, in truth, because it is injurious to the 
Vol. hi— Oo 
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libertteii of hh couiilry, but beciuistt it afTccts tih schemr* of 
weatth and consc'juencc. I will cnnfi-M, indui^tl, ttint I am 
not a blinil udiiiirer of DiIm plnii uf govenimnnt, kikI tlint 
there am Buint^ parU of it witicli, if my wi»li liiul iirnvailed, 

I would certainly liaxc been aitere4l. But, wh«n I reflect htiw 
vldely men difTer in their opinion)!, anil tbnt cvei*y man (and 
the obKn-vatiun upplicM likewiiio to every Htate,) ha»i an R(]ual 

■pretennion to anwrl bit uwn, I am «uti)ifieil that any tbini; 
nearer (o pnfi-ctittn cimlil not bavo been arcomplinhed. It 
there are rrroi-H, it alinuld b« rcmcnibiTi-d, tbat the nceda of 
riiirniatioii are Hown in tbo work itaelf, and the roncurrcoM 
of two-tbirdii of tb» conf^ruM*) may, ut any (iniVi intrmlure al- 
teratioim and umcndincritH. Regarding iti then, in every 
point of view, hIOi a ranilid and dlHinterested mind, I am 
bold to aHHcrt, titat it im tlic iiRitT form ov novRRnUEHT 

VSIOU MAI KVKU UKRN OVrRRRtl TO THK WODLD." 

Un tlie fuiirlh of July, irSB, Mr. WiUon wan Relected to 
deliver tlie oration, at the fainoun prorcHNloii formed at I'bila- 
delphla, to celebrate the adoplioii of the nmntitutlon of tlifi 
United StalcH. 

By the ratification of the federal conHtltution, the conitilti- 
tional party of PcnoHylvania wan laid at the feet of the re- 
publicans, who, triumphing under tlio appellation ot /ederal- 
itU, overwhelmed tlieir adverNaries witlt the ihort-llved 
odium of anti-fedtraliam. A convention was now called for 
altering the constitution of the btate of PennHylvRnla, m as 
to render it more conformable to that of the United Statet. 
The ditcomfituro of the conHtitutionaliatu, who had opposed 
the adoption of the federal constitution, being complete, they 
made a virtue of necessity, and yielded, with a tolerably good 
grace, to the call of thiit convention : Ibey considered it, and 
wisely too, as a mean of recovering their lost consequence \ 
ud exerting tbemselvca at ths tieetlons for members of It* 
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they contriTed to take the field inrith a force not rery inferior 
to that of their adversaries. This body was considered 
highly respectable for its abilities : among the men of note 
who were delegated to it, were Messrs. Wilson, M^Kean, 
Lewis, Ross, Addison, Sitgreaves, Pickering, Gallatin, SmI- 
lie, and Findley. The construction of the senate, or upper 
house of the legislature, was the point which excited most in* 
terest, and was^ consequently, the subject of tlie warmest 
controversy in the convention. A committee, selected for 
the purpose, reported an outline of the constitution. When 
that part of the report, which recommended the choosing of 
senators, through the medium of electors, was under discus- 
sion, Mr. Wilson took the lead in opposition to it, and Mr. 
Lewis in support of it It was urged by the latter, and his 
co-operators, that the senate should be so constituted, as to 
form a check upon the house of representatives ; and, as in 
the proposed mode of creating it through the alembic of elec- 
tors, it would be purged of the impurities of an immediate 
election by the people, the desideratum would be obtained ; 
that, being chosen by a selected few, it would probably be 
more wise, more respectable, and more composed of men of 
wealth, than if chosen by the multitude ; and hence it was 
inferred, that it would partake, in no inconsiderable de- 
gree, of the proper qualities of an upper house. As to Mr. 
Wilson's scheme, (for he had moved a substitute, ) of choosing 
the senators in the same manner as the representatives, with 
the exception only of larger election districts, it was repro- 
bated as doing away every purpose of a divided legislature ; 
since the individuals composing the two houses would then 
be precisely of the same character, and too homogeneous to 
operate as correctives of each other. Mr. Wilson, in defence 
of his plan, maintained, that the circumstance of their diflTer- 
ent spheres of election would make the two bodies sufficient 
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rliecks upon racli other ; ks wrll iw tlielr Hitting in two cliBtn- 
bcrs, wlik'li wuuM produce an csprit-du-oirpii in each ; anil 
their being cboacn for iliflcrrnt pcriodx, the reprotenlatlvm 
for one yrar, tb« Nenatoni for four yean. He, moreover, 
urgMl, that cloctorM would open a door to unfair practice and 
intrigue; that the senntorn should bo aH much favourites of 
the people aa the repreHentativcs, and be inMpireil with eijual 
con5dcncc, by eiiually feeling themselves their choice. 

At the debate necmod to turn upon the iilea, that this was 
a contest between the princijilcH of democracy and aristocra- 
cy, and that great advantages would be gained to either that 
night |l^^vail.a comsiderable degree of heat was engendered; 
and M'ilson, hitherto deemed an aristocrat, a monarchist, anil 
ailespotr as all the federalists were, found his adherents on 
this occasion, with a few exceptions, on the anti-federal side 
of the house. Ilia speech on this subject was replete with 
Bound reasoning and rlo(|uence, mingled with the kofmest 
BUVBam. He drew, to be Bure, a picture of a free citizeo, in 
the actof disposing of his suffrage, not altogether answerable 
to the sad realities, which are found on the election ground. 
Royalty, with its most splendid regalia, was made to hide its di- 
minished head. " What is the right of suffrage," he demand- 
ed, " which wo now display, to be viewed, admired and enjoy- 
ed, by our constituents? Is it to go to an obscure tavern in an 
obscure corner of an obscure district, and to vote, amidst the 
fumes of spirituous liquors, for a justice of the peace? There, 
indeed," said he, " no lesson would probably be learned, but 
that of low vice ; no example would probably be shown, but 
that of illiberal cunning. Is it even to choose the members 
of one part of a legislature, the patriotic counsels and eObrta 
of which part are liable, at every moment, to be controlled 
and frustrated by the negatives of other jiowers, indepcn- 
d«it of the authority, and indifferent, perhaps unirieudly, to 
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the interests of tbe people? Of much higher import, of much 
more improving efficacy, is that right which is now tiie ob- 
ject of our contemplation. It is a right to choose, in large 
and respectable assemblies, all the legislative, and many 
of the executive officers of the government; it is a right to 
choose those who shall be invested with the authority, and 
with the confidence of the people, and who may employ that 
authority and that confidence for the noblest interests of the 
commonwealth, without the apprehension of disappointment 
or control. This, surely, must have a powerful tendency to 
ojien, to enlighten, to enlarge, and to exalt the mind. I can- 
not sufficiently express my own ideas of the dignity and va- 
lue of this right In real majesty, an independent and un- 
biassed elector stands superior to ])rince8, addressed by the 
proudest titles, attended by the most magnificent retinues, 
and decorated with the most splendid i*egalia. His sove- 
reignty is original ; theirs is only derivative.'' After jiaint- 
ing, in glowing colours, the influence, advantages, and im- 
IK)rtance of the rights of election, he comes to the conclusiony 
tliat tlie right of suffrage, properly understood, properly va- 
lued, properly cultivated, and properly exercised, is a rich 
mine of intelligence and patriotism ; that it is an abundant 
source of the most rational, the most impi*oving, and the 
most endearing, connexion among the citizens f and tliat it 
is a most powerful, and, at the -same time, a most pleas- 
ingi bond of union between the citizens, and those whom 
they select for the different offices and departments of govern- 
ment • 

In his animadversions on the probable characters of the 
electors, Mr. Wilson poured forth a flood of keen and irre* 
sistible satire : " Who,*' said he, -" are those electors to be? 
Logicians sometimes describe the subjects of their profound 
lucubrations negatively, as well as iiositively. Let us» bur- 
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row a hint from tbem on tliln iiccanion. Who are thoM elec- 
ton not to b«^ 1. They will b« anrli m the people wHl lli'mk 
nut the Alteat to rc-precciit thoin in tlifl roast numerous braitcfc 
of the legiHlalurc ; fur no rrprcscntati vm run lie cl«cturft. fc 
They will bo duch as Uip people will tlilnW not the fittest for 
wnalofH ; fur no elector can be a senator ; — and therefore, 
tlie people will not choom those to be electoral whom tbej 
would wish to itee in the senate. 3. They will be such m the 
governor Atr* thought not the fittest for any ofRce in the ejec*- 
live or judicial drpartmonts; for personH holding »p|K>intnicnti 
in any of tlinw dcpartmcntJi cannot be electors. I was going 
to say, in the fourth place, that they will he surli as will bt 
thought not the fittest for any ofHcc under the executive de* 
partment in future. But ht-re, 1 find, 1 am mintakcn. Fnr 
they may hold ofilcea (he moment after their election of •eni' 
ton; and I will not assert it to be linitottsilile, that they will 
ftT^luire their qualifiraticinN for those otlircn, by their conduct 
in that election." *** "Among the numerous good qnftlitiM 
of the electors, we hope one will be — tliat they will be un- 
susceptible of intrigue or cabal among themselvei). A second 
we hope, will be — that they will be inaccessible to the im- 
prrsflions of intrigue or cabal from others. A third, we hope, 
will be — that an the people, by choosing them electors, have 
Intimated decently that they think them not tlie fittest per- 
sons to be senators, '/le^ will cultivate tlie same decent re- 
serve, with regard to their brothers, their cousins, their 
other relations, their friends, tlieir dependents,] and their 
patrons." . 

Tlie most able debaters in the convention, were Wilson 
and Lewis. Ross, Addison, Sltgreaves, and Gallatin, were 
comparatively young statesmen; tliough the three first ac- 
quitted themselves in a handsome manner, the latter did not 
venture beyond an isolated observation. Wilaon wu tnilj 
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gremty hmt mflivsiastically democratic* The symptonis of 
retaming reaaoa, evinced in the adoption of the federal con- 
stitotion, had probably put him in good humour with the 
people, and made him more than ever in love with ^free 
and independent man.'* By an animated speech, and captt* 
▼ating theory, in favour of a popular vote, he dereated the 
plan in contemplation, to choose the governor by electors, or 
sotne distillation from the general mass. Such facts prove 
the injustice of charging him with anti-democratical senti- 
ments. In fine, the character of his eloquence, the weight 
of his reasoning, and his extensive and accurate knowledge 
of the sci^ice of government, made him one of the most pro- 
minent members of the convention. He was one of the com- 
mittee to prepare the form of the constitution ; and the task 
of drawing up that instrument devolved on him. 

In October, 1789, M)*. Wilson was appointed, by president 
Washington, one of the first judges of the supreme court of 
the United States, under the present constitution. In the 
selection of persons for high judicial offices, Washington con- 
sulted public opinion, as well as intrinsic worth ; and a high 
degree of character was blended with real talent In a let- 
ter, written on the occasion to John Rutledge, he makes the 
following remarks: ^< Regarding the due administration of 
justice as the strongest cement of good government, I have 
considered the first organization of the judicial department 
as essential to the happiness of the people, and to the stability 
of the political system. Under this impression, it has been 
with me an invariable object of anxious solicitude, to select 
the fittest characters to expound the laws, and to dispense 
justice. '' At the head of a department, deemed by himself 
so important, he placed Mr. John Jay } and nominated, as 
associate justices, James Wilson of Pennsylvania, John Rut- 
ledge of South Carolina, William Gushing of Massachusetts^ 



ft'tbert Ilnrrimm of Marjlanil, anil John Blair of Virginia. 
Some of thcne f;eiiUciiini hail filM the Iilgliest law ufticrt k , 
Ihfir ppspective states : and all «f thrm Itail ppcpived <li«UU 
guihiicil tnarkn of Uie pulilir ronftilciice. In this olBcc, Hfr^ 
WilMit rontlnucil until bis death, when he waw nuccetM 
by BuHhrod Waslilnfjtivti. Hi» character and ronduc-t on lit 
bench, were very highly eatremcd for itpti-grify and ahilitft 
and hifl deportment t^wnrdn the har, and the parties, wm 
dignified, gentlemanly, and cimriliating. 

In the year 1790, the law pnifeanorship in the collrgerf 
Philadelphia was cHtabliHliwI ; and Mr. Wilson was ap- 
pointed the Brat profcHBor. The extent of hin plan of I«- 
turei! rendered it imiMHHiblo for him to go through hla whole 
aabjcrt in one season: thriw courses were necessary fur the 
purpose. His fii-st courHC waa delivered fn the winter of 

irOO-Ol, and his second, in a great measni-e, in the following 
winter. In April, 1793, the college of I'hilailelphiK ami tlic 
iinivci'hity iiF Pennsylvania were, hy an iu't of assemljly, 
united into one institution, under (ho latter title. A law 
professorship was erected in the new seminary, and Hr. 
Wilson again appointed to fill the chair: but no lectures 
were delivered after the union. His lectures on law are In- 
cluded in his works, which were published in 1804, in three 
volumes octavo. These lectures have aot met with general 
approbation, nor is their excellence altogether undiapated. 
Mr. Graydon particularly condemns the opinion, that the 
commentaries of Blackstone should be studied with caution, 
because he is heterodox in some of his ideas, and doea not 
trace power to its genuine source; that is, "through its 
small and pure streams, up to the free and independent man." 
He also remarks that the insinuation with regard to Burke's 
want of integrity, and his " new creed," might as well have 
been omlttctl ; ** Mr. Wilson," ho says, ** was an able mn, 
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and his eloquence as a speaker, singularly forcible and com- 
manding; but when he undertakes to raise tropliies to himself 
from the dispraise of such men as Blac.kstone and Burke, he 
engages in a task which may justly be termed a bold one.'' 
But if some of the principles, contained in his lectures, have 
been questioned, none deny that they are the work of a strong 
mind, developing extensive'learning and deep reflection. 

In March, 1791, the house of representatives of the general 
assembly of Pennsylvania resolved to appoint a person to 
revise and digest the laws of the commonwealth ; to ascer- 
tain and determine, how far any British statutes extended to 
it; and to prepare bills, containing sucli alterations, addi- 
tions, and improvements, as the code of laws, and the prin- 
ciples and forms of the constitution, then lately adopted, might 
require. Mr. Wilson was unanimously appointed for that 
purpose ; and, in a letter to the speaker, dated the twenty- 
fourth of August, 1791, he submitted to the house of repre- 
sentatives, a long, able, and' elaborate plan, formed in con- 
sequence of their appointment. In the execution of it, Mr. 
Wilson made very considerable progress. It had been un- 
dertaKen, however, under the authority of only one of the 
houses of the assembly, without the sanction of the other ; 
and in the course of its execution, it was found, that the 
want of legislative sanction, and of a provision for making 
pecuniary compensation to persons necessarily employed as 
assistants in a work of so much labour and importance, join- 
ed with the difficulty of obtaining many useful and necessary 
books connected with the subject, had retarded its progress, 
and thrown considerable impediments in the way of its com- 
pletion. An attempt was made to remove these obstacles ; 
and a bill was passed for that purpose by the house of i*epre- 
sentatives : but it was unfortunately negatived in' the senate. 
The design of framing a digest under the authority of the 
VoT.. IIT.— P p 




Ici^UUdiiT, wmt. of conmr, irlinfiMuilri). Bui Mr. Wilwi* 
still contrniplaU-il the cxecutiun uf a HimJar dr«igir, vt t 
private work, and supjiortfd only by liU nwn nairn^ TIei 
occupied, for a long time. hiH HNttiduuus ulteittioii : be liad, il 
a grrnt (Ji-grcc, prepared tlic iiiat<;i-ialH : but did not live (• 
itrrftD^e tbeiu, mid tu cumpu2>e Uie prupunc^ wurk. . ... 

Mr. WUiiDB WW the uknowlMlled bMd cT ttlit niMdIIIMk 
lar, and engaged In alnoet every ItnpoHuit CMi«f Mlh 
•bill^ m a judge is said not to hare equlM MH. miimt 
f a lawyer. He abeae more «m^ii»HMld j iit tb*^4Mr'4M 
M the beych. With aoond logic, and ■■!■■■ JM|H"'** 
OMBUnada gracefal delivery, and nadj comUHA 1«4||t 
giage. which capttvated all aromid htai. irtap'W«|pf«Mi 
hefore the asKmbly, in 1778, on tbe fiuMoi qoerttni of the 
Chester coanty election ; a year or two afterr in the giMt 
proprietary cause ; and subeequently, in that which reibmd 
the college to its former trastees ; be displayed the uoet ox- 
tensive cruditionf and the energy of his mind conmaodtd 
univeraal admiration. There was aometbing singular in Ms' 
mode of arriving at bis goal. He appeared Btudioosly to icnM 
tbe beaten track ; bat never failed to throw the strongest ligbto 
on bis subject and theme, rather to flash, than eliat conTictka 
syllogistically. "At any rate," says Graydon, "be]irodiKcd 
greater orations than any other man I have beard; and i 
doubt mnch whether the ablest of those who sneer at Ua oe- 
CKsional simplicities, and 'brilliant conceits,* would not ham 
found him a truly formidable antagonist" 

Mr. Wilson devoted little of bis time to the students in hb( 
office, (among whom were judge Washington and Samuel Sit* 
greaves,) and rurely entered it, except for the purpose of cufr 
suiting books. Hence his interooarse with them wm imn, 
distant, atu f w ae rred. -As an iBstmctor, be was alnnat aw- 
less to thoae who were nnder hia directim. He would namr 
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engage with them in professional discussions; to a direct 
question, he gaTe the shortest possible answer ; and a general 
request for information was always evaded* He soon with- 
drew, almost entirely, from the common law courts, in which 
he seldom appeared, and not always to advantage. He seemed 
either to have forgotten, or to have become incapable of de- 
scending to the numberless technical and minute details of 
form, &;c. which are indispensable to the practising lawyer 
in those courts. And ke became so frequently entangled in 
these ^* cobwebSf** aa he cMeA them, wound around him by 
men of inferior capacities, that it excited in him an uncon« 
querable disgust, which he could not conceal. His practice 
was then almost exclusively in the admiralty courts, and 
particularly, in the court of appeals established by the old 
congress. 

He was, in truth, a learned man, and a profound lawyer; 
distinguished for his scientific attainments, and conspicuous 
for his political talents. Possessed of comprehensive means^ 
he had closely devoted himself to the researches which aSbrd 
materials for the construction of republican institutions; and 
which, in his hands, would have been absolutely perfect, if 
political data admitted of mathematical results. He was in- 
vested with the diploma of doctor of laws. His various 
writings indicate a vigorous and comprehensive mind. He 
wielded his pen, at an early date, in defence of American 
rights, and in 1774, published a pamphlet entitled ** Consi- 
derations on the nature and extent of the legislative authority 
of the British parliament,^' which was much admired. He 
rested his arguments on a broader base than any writer had 
yet done, although it was subsequently adopted; and boldly 
denied, in every instancef the authority of parliament Be- 
fore this time, between the years 1767 and 1769, he wrote a 
number of essays conjointly with bishop White, under the 
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title of "The Vioitaiit." Ilis " Considpratioiw on the bank 
of Nortb Ami-rirti." puUlisIicd in 1785, evince an intitnau 
fciiMwIedgo of bflnkid^, nitil ii putriotic ili-nire to nuppirt oi 
iliKtitutiori which liud rcnilritril nuch i-.n»cnti»l Mtrvlres t 
cmntry. This pablluttoo wu occ«MoiM by-a UH, li 
dnoed iato the legMatare of Pennqrln^U* to n^wU w Mt 
at MMmblr pwMd \a the yur irst, by which « ehuttrrf 
iBcorpontion had bem granted to the bank of North Aneiki; 
Ibe bill wag passed Iato a law* in Beptemberi 1789. 

Mr. Wilson wai more a man of book*, than oftte wtrili 
and always poeseflsed a simplicitft tv tkla" respeeti.wUlh 
•ffiirded frequent cauae of gobd-humoiitwl.«M ii 't»« i t to )k 
friends. In prifato life, be was frleAdl^r Intenvttng, Ul 
bosiutable; amiable and benevolent in bis deportneat; rf 
strict truth and integrity ; and affectionate and indulgent u 
a hunband and a father, in a word, bin domeatic cbaracte 
and conduct were §uch, as uniformly to secure the reverence 
and affertion of Ma family and fi-ienda. 

He waa first mariied, about the year 1771 or 1778, te 
MiBS Rachael Bird, the youngest daughter of William Bird, 
of Berks county, proprietor of the fine seat and iron-workt 
on the Schuylkill, called Birdnborough. She died in April, 
1766. By this marriage, be had six children: Mary» now 
the wife of Pascbal Hullingsworth, of Philadelphia; Wil- 
liam, who died at Kaskaskias, seven or eight years since; 
Bird, now a clergyman in New York, and formerly holding 
a judicial station in Pennsylvania; James, who was a lien- 
tenant in the army, but rcHigning that station, liecame a 
merrhant. and died at St. Domingo, in 1 808 ; Emily, who 
died at Norristown, 1809; and Charles, first a midshipman 
in the navy, and afterwards in mercantile business, who died 
at Havannab. in 1800; the four deceased children died un- 
married. Mr. Wilson's second wife was Miss Hannah Gray, 
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an amiable young lady of Boston, and second daughter of 
Mr. Ellis Gray, a merchant of that city. By this marriage 
he bad one son, Henry» who died in infancy. This lady 
survived her husband, and after his death was united in 
marriage to Dr. Thomas Bartlett, ^of Boston: she died 
in London, in I8O79 whither she had accompanied her hus- 
band. 

Mr. Wilson was about six feet in height ; very ei*ect His 
person was dignified and respectable; and his manner a 
little constrained^ but not ungraceful. His features could 
not be called handBome, although they were far from dis- 
agreeable ; and they sometimes bore the appearance of stern- 
ness, owing to his extreme nearness of sight. His voice was 
powerful, but its cadence perfectly modulated. 

He died on the twenty-eighth of August, 1798, in the 
house of his colleague, judge Iredell, at Edenton, North 
Carolina,«4n about the fifty-sixth year of his age, while on 
a circuit in his judicial character, and was interred at that 
place. 



GEORGE ROSS. 



George Ross of Lancaster, in Pennsylvania, one of the 
delegates from that province in the revolutionary congress, 
was the son of the reverend George Ross, pastor of the epis- 
copal church, at New Castle, in the state of Delaware, and 
was born in that town' in the year 1730. In his early youth 
be displayed a cheerful and affable disposition, and gave 
proof of promising talents ; these his father attentively cul- 
tivated, and made him especially a good scholar in the an- 
cient languages. At the age of eighteen he commenced the 
study of the law, and prosecuted it under the instructions of 
his elder brother John, a lawyer of good standing in the city 
of Philadelphia ; when he had finished the regular course of 
reading, he was called to the bar. Finding the ranks of the 
profession well filled in the city, he determined to try his for- 
tunes in the interior country, and settled at Lancaster, then 
near the western limits of civilization, about the year 1751. 
He had not been long a resident of that place before he mar- 
ried Miss Ann Lawler, a lady of a respectable family ; and 
devoting himself zealously to his profession, obtained a lucra- 
tive and increasing practice, with the honourable office of 
prosecutor for the king. i 

Actively engaged in his professioUf he does not appear to 
have taken any part in politics for some years, so that the 



ftnit public notice we obtain of him, in his election an a irpre- 
l^ntative in tbo as^rmbly uf IVnntjIvaiiia, It* wliirli lie tmtk 
liis seat in tbu mutith oC Ortolier. 1*68. He n^muimrif a mem- 
ber of the same boily until he was ratleil to jitglifr otHceH at 
■ Hbwgiimit pa>iod, and dnripg the whole time merited ud 
obtained the atmost conldence* both fron hb colleagues ud 
Ui coMtitnentB. Whlht in the leglnUture, be teeme to hi*e 
jtii particular attention to tlie flltaatioB of oar interconne 
with the Tariooa Indian tribea arttled within the stat^ or 
wandcriug near tta borders. This had alwajrs been a sab^ 
* irf constant anxte^ to the people of tfce prorince, and toj 
ftvqnentlj of diflTcrnice between the asMnblj and aewtni if 
the gonmors ; the latter were Indeed too fond of intefferisg 
ill Tndian affairst and ofiten excited Enlings, by so doing, 
which it was rather their intention to prevent and allay. In 
one instance Mr. Ross was called on to display bis seiitinients, 
by being ajtpointed to draught a reply to a mesHage from the 
governor, which urged on the aHsrmbly an innrcaw of the 
garrison at Fort Pitt, as a protection ugainst the neighbour- 
ing fiavBges. " When we considered your message," sayi* the 
reply of the assembly to the governor. " recommending tbe 
support of a garrison at Fort Pitt, we thought it our duty to 
inquire into the reason and grounds, if any, for those appre- 
hensions. We were therefore induced to apply to govera* 
ment for information, whether there appeared a dispnaition tn 
the natives tn violate those treaties, and fn)m your last met* 
sage we cannot Dnd there is the least rause for such a suspi- 
cion, otherwise we have no doubt you would, on our re()ue8t, 
have communicated it. From whence we are led to conclnde, 
that the uneasiness of the back settlers \s without foundation, 
and by no means a sufficient reason for a measure, which we 
fear may be producUve of the very mischiefs it is intended to 
avert 
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^<We well know, that from tlie first settlement of the 
province down to the late French and Indian war, the most 
I>erfect good understanding and friendship w^re preserved be- 
tween this government and those people, by a conduct uni- 
formly just and kind towards them, that since the late Indian 
war, the like happy effects have been produced by the like po- 
licy, and that, on tlie contrary, tlie maintaining of garrisons 
in or near their country, has been frequently an object of 
their jealousy and complaints. To this we may add, that it 
appears by intelligence now before us, from the deputy super- 
intendent of Indian affairs in that quarter, that having, in 
pursuance of his majesty's orders, communicated to the west- 
ern Indians the evacuation of Fort Pitt, that measure is so 
entit*ely agreeable to them, that it is likely to effect a re- 
moval of their jealousies, and a conciliation of their affections, 
to this province. 

*^ We might offer other reason^ for not concurring in senti- 
ment with your honour, on the propriety of supporting a gar- 
rison at Fort ritt» but being of opinion that any warlike pre- 
parations, even within our own frontiers, at a time of 
prevailing harmony between us and the natives, may be at- 
tended with more ill than good consequences, we shall wave 
them as unnecessary, and content ourselves with assuring you, 
that we shall, and we have no doubt but all future assemblies 
will, be very ready, when there shall be real occasion, td af- 
ford every kind of protection to the back inhabitants the cir- 
cumstances of the province will allow.'' 

But Mr. Ross was soon destined to act as the org^ of the 
assembly, in more important affairs than the quarrels about 
the maintenance of a petty garrison, or the aggression of a 
few Indian tribes. He had looked with all the indignation 
natural to a freeman, on the arbitrary proceedings of the 
British government, and had been for some time convinced^ 
Vol. Ill — Q q 
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ttat 4 general c<M»perfttiaii among tfie eeveral pforincee wu 
■e c ee ear y to eecnre their libertiee. He hailed therefore wftii 
ddighty the reeolotions of Virginia and the oAer atatei^ pro- 
peeing the assembly of a genera! congreee. Tbey were not 
reeeived in the assembly of Pennsylvania until it was on the 
mt of dissolution! and it was therefore thought more respect* 
iU to the people^ that whatever measures might be adopted, 
•boold proceed from a future assembly, who would meet wdt 
'•ware of the sentiments of their constituents* Mr. Ross was, 
iowever, appointed on a committee to draught a reply to the 
npeaker of the house of delegates in Virginia, and in so i<An% 
took care to express the cordial feelings be entertained. ** The 
ilsembly of Pennsylvania/' he says, ** assure your bonoora- 
fele bousoy that thry esteem it a matter of the greatest im* 
portance to co-operate with the representatives of the other 
colonies, in every wise and prudent measure which may be 
proposed, for the preservation and security of their general 
fights and liberties ; and that it is highly expedient and ne- 
cessary, a correspondence should be maintained between the 
assemblies of the several colonics. But as the present as- 
sembly must, in a few days, be dissolved, by virtue of the 
charter of the province, and any measures they might adopt 
at this time, rendered by the dissolution ineffectual, they have 
earnestly recommended the subject matter of the letter and 
resolves of the house of burgesses of Virginia, to the consi- 
deration of the succeeding assembly/' 

In the month of July following, it was unanimously re- 
solved, to appoint a committee of seven members on tlie part 
of the province, to meet the delegates of the other colonies at 
such time and place as might be generally agreed on ; and 
Mr. Ross was elected one of the members of this committee. 
He was also by a singular coincidence, at the same time ap- 
pointed to draw op the instructions under which they^ aild 
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hinself as one of Uiem, were to act ; these boweTer are^ w&rj 
properly, simple and general in their terms $ leaTing in a 
great degree the coarse to be adopted, such as Aiturs cifcwn* 
stances might require* *' The trust reposed in you/^ thqf 
state* <* is of such a nature, and the moiles of executing it 
may be so diversifieil in Uie course ofyour deliberations^ tbnt 
it is scarcely possible to give you particular instructions rt> 
specting it. We shall tlicrefore only in general direct, thai 
you are to meet in congress the committees of the severtl 
British colonies^ at such time and place as shall be generally 
agreed on, to consult together on the present critical anA 
alarming situation and state of the colonies, and that yoUi 
with them, exert your utmost endeavours to form and adopt 
a plan which shall afford the best prospect of obtaining a ra» 
dress of American grievances, ascertaining American rights 
and establishing that union and harmony wliich is most as* 
sential to tlie welfare and happiness of both countries. And 
in doing this, you are strictly charged to avoid every thing 
indecent or disrespectful to the motlier state/' Under theaa 
instructions Mr. Ross took his seat in congress, on the flfth 
of September, 1774, and remained a member of that body un* 
til January, 1777, when he obtained leave of absence^ Mi 
account of indisposition, and retired. 

His conduct met with the warm thanks and approbation of 
his constituents ; and of this an honourable evidence has beett 
preserved, in a resolution passed by the county of LancasteTf 
which is as follows ; ** Resolved that the sum of one hundred 
and fifty pounds out of the county stock, be forthwith traaa- 
mitted to George Ross, one of tlie members of assembly fiir 
this county, and one of the delegates for this colony in ths 
continental congress ; and that he be requested to accept the 
same, as a testimony from this county of their sense of his at- 
tendance on the public business, to his great private loaa^ 
and of their approbation of his conduct Rosolvad, that It ii 
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be more agr«nal>l<-, Mr. Uuhn purcliasc willi jiitrl of Uic xaiil 
money a gciitn-l pierc nt' plat<-, nniamuntril »» ho thinlcH pro- 
per, tb r«niftiu with liim mt a tf-nlimnny of the esteem tMs 
count}' huH Tor liim, by r<-u«oii or his jiatriotic conduct in lite 
great ntruggle fi>r American libertj'." Mr. R<h», howencr, 
declined iiccejititig tltin libcrnl and liononrabic present ; Htat- 
ing to the committee, in ho doing, that bis HerviceH were 
overrated by bis fellow citizentt : that in beHtowing tbein he 
bad been impelled iiololy by bin nemte of duty, nnd that 
tvery man should cr>ntributc all Mn energy tu promote at 
such a period the public welfare, wltliunt expecting pecuniary 
rewards. 

The nccupation!) of congreftn did not however prevent Mr. 
BoHH from continuing bin duticn as a member of the pruvin- 
cial legislature, whore we constantly find h'lfi name recorded 
among tbe zealous political leaders of the time. Early in 
the year 1775, Mr. J'enn, the governor and proprietary of 
the province, sent n message to the assembly referring to the 
peculiar situation of tbe colony ; and though couched in mild 
and conciliatory language, evidently meant to repress if pus- 
sthlv the mode of pnK:ceding which had been jiursucd, by tbe 
union and co-operation of all the colonlrM. "You will agree 
with mc, gentlemen," he says, " that in all cases wiHdom dic- 
tates the use of such means as are most likely to attain the 
end proposed. On the present occasion it is conceived, that 
any grievances which his majesty's subjects in America ap- 
prehend they have reason to complain of, should be humbly 
represented tu \m majesty by the several assemblies, as tbe 
only proper and constitutional mode of obtaining redress; 
and I have the best reason to believe, that a proper attention 
will be paid to such representations, and to any jlropositioni 
that may be made through tbut channel, on the present state 
of American afl'airs. This mode, therefore, 1 earnestly re- 
romoiend to you to adopt ; and 1 most ardently wish that the 
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proceedings of this as well as the other colonies, may be of 
such a temperate and dutiful nature as to afford a foundation 
for a re-establishment of that harmony with the mother coun- 
try, which is so essential to both." 

It was the univei*sal custom, at this period, for the assem- 
bly to reply at once to the messages of the goTernor, and on the 
present occasion, it of course obliged the members of the house 
to express their opinions, and to decide at once, whether the 
plan hitherto pursued should be retracted, or whether they 
should firmly stand by congress and support its measures. 
The talents of the political leaders of the day were called out, 
and they exerted themselves, in several long debates, in fa- 
vour of their several opinions. Mr. Ross was an able speakev^ 
and urged the continuance of decisive measures with all the 
weiglit of his talents, character, and influence ; and he and 
his friends so far succeeded, as to obtain the appointment of 
a committee coinciding in their views, and of which he was a 
member. This committee presented, as their report, an an- 
swer to the governor's address, in the following terms; 
«* We are sincerely obliged to your honour for your attention 
to the true interests of the people over whom you preside, at 
a time when the disputes between Great Britain and the Ame- 
rican colonies are drawing towards an alarming crisis ; and 
we agree with you, ^ that in all cases wisdom dictates the use 
of such means as are most likely to obtain the end proposed.' 
We have, with deep concern, beheld a system of colony ad- 
ministration, pursued since the year 1765, destructive to the 
rights and liberties of his majesty's most faithful subjects in 
America, and have heretofore adopted such measures, as we 
thought were most likely to restore that affection and harmony 
between the parent state and the colonies, which it is the true 
interest of both countries to cultivate and maintain, and 
which we most sincerely wish to see restored. We must in- 
form your honour^ that a most humble^ dutiful and affectionate 



prtiUna front tlie clelrgBtca o( all thu Dilonies, Trom Nova 
Scotm til Gciirgiai in now at tlio font nf the tliroiic, utiil wt 
tmnt in Uie |tutcrnal allc-ction untl juslicu of our most gracioui 
•ovm-figii. tliat he will iiitcrpDNe for tlie relief »f IiIh greatly 
distrcHM'd aril] uver fnilbful ttiibjt-ctit in Ainrrica. Wg assure 
your honour, that ttiiH ImuHo will alwaj'n jiumue hucIi niea- 
sun'ii UH xliall appear to tlirtn ncceMary, for securing tlie 
libcrliea of Anierira. ami FNtHlilinhing jieacc, coiifKlencc and 
barniony b(^twi>«-n Great Britain and her culonits." On the 
priMtentatioii i>f tite rt jiort. another violent debate aroap, which 
Iwteil fur two ilayv. whm it was carricil b^ a inajurityof 
twenty-two to fifteen voices. 

, In Uin summer of 1779, tlie i<-gi»)lature found that ineaRUre* 
more vigoroun than resolutions wei-c neccDaarj', and they de* 
lerniincd iit any rate to make preparutiim to meet the contie- 
quenrei of tliiir previnus mpanurt-H. whatever they might be, 
I'u tititi ciiJ llity appuiiitcd Mr. Ru^a, and several of the lead- 
ing inembers of assembly, a cainmittee to consider of and 
report such measures as might be expedient to put the city 
and province in a state of defence. This committee, after de- 
liberating a few days, brought in a aeries of reaolations, ap- 
, proving of the association of the people for the defence of 
their lives, liberty, and property, providing tor the pay of 
such of them as should be engaged in repelling any hostile 
invasion of the British troops, and recommending the sevend 
counties of the province to collect stores of ammunition and 
arms. To carry their plans better into effect, they appointed 
a general committee of public safety, for calling forth such of 
the associators into actual service, when uecesaity requirei, 
as the said committee should judge proper, for paying and anp- 
plying them with necesBariea, while in actual service* tot 
providing for the defence of tiie province against ioTaaioB 
and insurrection, and Cor encouraging and promoting the mt* 
nufacture of saltpetre ; which said committee were thereby 
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authorized and empowered to draw orders on the treasurer 
therein after appointed for the several purposes above men- 
tioned. Of this committee, which became for some time, as 
it were, the executive organ of the government, Mr. Ross 
was a leading member, as he was also of another important 
committee, that of grievances. Besides these duties relative 
to the war, lie was appointed, with two other gentlemen, to 
prepare rules and regulations for the government of the 
forces of the province which might be raised. 

When tlie proprietary government was dissolved, and the 
general convention substituted for the previous legislature, 
Mr. Ross took bis seat in it also, as a representative of Lan- 
caster county. He was, within a few days after its organi- 
zation, appointed on a committee to prepare a declaration of 
rights on behalf of the state, and chairman of two others of 
mucli importance, that for forming regulations for the govern- 
ment of the convention, and that for preparing an ordinance 
declaratory of what should be high treason and misprision 
of treason against the state, and what punishment should be 
inflicted for those offences. 

Indeed, in all legal matters, Mr. Ross at this period stood 

deservedly high. Before the revolution he was among the 

first of his profession, and in the change which that event 

had produced in its component parties, as well as its forensic 

character, he still maintained the same rank. These changes 

'were indeed very considerable ; subjects of higher importance 

than those which commonly fell to the lot of provincial judi 

catures were brought forward ; motives sufficient to rouse all 

the latent energies of the mind were constantly presenting 

themselves. The bar was chiefly composed of gentlemen of 

aspiring minds and industrious habits v and Mr. Ross found 

himself engaged among men, with whom it was honourable 

to contend and pleasant to associate. Mr. Wilson, who had 

practised with great reputation at Carlisle ; Mr. Biddle, from 




Reading; <iiiiivrrnct)r MorrU ncr(ifliaiiall3r, ftiid nccafitonallj 
Mr- Reed, till ho was clioHcn a member of the chief executive 
r cuuncil ; Mr. SergeRiit, who, in l '77, was appointed attamef 
k geiicj'al; aud Mr. Levi in, of I'hiladclphia, in conjuiiction with 
Mr. Row, formed an assemblage of powerfal and splendid 
talents, which might have coped wltU an eqnal number of uij 
forum in America. The whole bculties of this bar were 
toon put in requisition) by the prosecutions which were con- 
mrnced against some of those accused of being adherents to 
, tbe British cause The popular excitement against them was 
bight and tboir defence appeared to many a service of danger; 
but tiie intrepidity of the bar did not allow them to shriak 
from the conflict, and Mr. Boss and Mr. Wilson especially 
embarked all their talents, zeal, and profenRional reputation 
in tlio cause of those who were thus arcuscil. 

The last public rmplnymcnt in whir.li Mr- Ross was en- 
gaged, wa-H tliat (if a judge of the court of admiralty for tbe 
Ktatc of Pciinitylvania, to which he was appointed on the 
fourtecnlli of Ajiiil, 1779; and while on the bench he was 
esteemed a knrncd and impartial judge, displaying sound 
legal knowledge and abilities, and great promptness in his 
decisions, lie did not, however, long occupy the station he 
was wt well calculated to fill, an he died suddenly in tbe month 
of July following, from a violent attack of tbe gout. 

Of hiB character little remainn to be said, beyond that whidi 
may be collected from the preceding pages ; in his domestic 
habits he was kind, generous, and much beloved ; in his pro- 
fessional career zealous and honourable; as a politician al- 
ways active and patriotic ; and he seems to have well de- 
served the praise which was bestowed on him by one wli» 
kuew bim, as " an honest man and upright judge.** 



CJiSAR RODNEY. 



The state of Delaware, though one of the smallest in the 
confederation, has been, for the most part, in the political 
history of this country, remarkable for the intelligence and 
ability with which it has been represented in the public 
councils. This praise was particularly due at the period 
of the revolution, when her delegates were Gjbsar RodneXi 
George Read, and Thomas M^Kean. 

Of these the first is the subject of this notice ; and it may 
be pro])erly remarked that the name of his family is honoura- 
bly recorded in the history of earlier and of later times. It 
has been borne by gallant and successful warriors, and by 
firm and patriotic statesmen; and it is illustrious alike in 
the annals of the old world and the new. This circumstance, 
it is true, can add nothing to the dignity of him whose life we 
are about to record, and from whose acts posterity will per- 
haps consider that his descendants may claim a truer glory, 
than any he could derive from his remote progenitors; but 
the facts preserved among the records of the family, seem 
properly entitled to insertion, and although it may be absurd 
to claim any glory to ourselves from the accidental celebrity 
of our ancestors, that celebrity, when honourably acquired, 
may be fairly held up as an inducement, to associate the 
Vol. Ill R r 
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name name only with hunourable anil virtuous actions. The 
earliest authentic memorial introduces to us the name of 
Rodney at a period >vhen military prowess was the only 
mark of reputation, and when that prowess was indiscrimi- 
nately exerted for the promotion of good or bad ends. The 
spirit of party or the spirit of chivalry, enlisted sir Walter 
De Rodency in the cause of an oppressed woman^ a queen 
who was driven by an usurper from her tlirone. ''It liath 
been a constant tradition/' says an old family manuscript^ 
written about two hundred years since, ^^that we came into 
England with Maud the empress, from foreign parts ; and 
that for service done by Rodency, in her wars against king 
Stephen, the usurper, slio gave tlieni land within this king- 
dom. I confess I have no evidence by me to prove this tra- 
dition, besides the pedigree ; yet the want then*of will not 
make it false in itself, though it gain the less credit with 
others. There was an evidence which would have much 
strciiglhenod this tradition, but it miscarried at the time of 
sir George l)e Rodeney's dciitli ; it was a piece of brass of 
the length and breadth of two feet, or thereabout, whereon 
was insculpt in ancient characters, the names of those manors 
and lands given by the empress to sir Henry De Rodency, 
the second man in the pedi^i^rce, and steward to the young 
king Henry, who was crowned in his father's life time.'* 

The lands which were tlius referred to, were situated in 
the county of Somerset, on tlie shores of l^ristol channel. 
I'hc litthi village of Rodney Stoke still preserves the name 
wliich it received ;it that early period ; and probably at this 
day, certainly not a great many years since, the descendants 
of the first proprietors were still seated on the domains of 
their ancestors. The successors of sir Henry J)e Rodency 
seem to have borne their full share in the exphiits of those 
stormy times. Two of them were slain in a battle with lico- 
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lin, prince of Wales, at Hereford, in tlie year 12S4; sir 
Richard De Rodeney accompanying tlio gallant Richard 
Cosur de Lion, in his crusade to the Holy Land, fell at the 
siege of Acre ; and his son died at Viterbo, while on his 
way to Rome, as an ambassador from king John to the 
Holy See. 

In the reign of Edward the second, the wealth and power 
of the family was much increased by grants made to sir 
Richard De Rodeney, a gentleman whose knighthood is re- 
corded by tlie celebrated antiquary Mr. Selden, as one of 
the most ancient precedents for conferring that rank, he had 
been able to discover; he was knighted, it seems, in the 
great hall of the Obie Kainsham in the county of Somerset, 
by *^ being girded with a sword by Almarquis earl of Pem- 
brook, and having one spur put on by the lord Maurice of 
Berkley, and the other by the lord Bartholomew of Badis- 
mcre." He died in the early part of the reign of Edward 
the third, leaving a very large estate. '^The names of his 
manors," says the old family chronicle, " were as followeth, 
▼iz. Stoke Rodeney, Backwcli, Winford, Hallonko, Salford, 
Tiverton, Lamgate, Lovington, Hinder, Overbagworth, 
Congressbury Rodeney, and Tithes Court, besides rents of 
houses in Bristol; which manors continue to this day, at 
the same rent as they were let in sir Richard De Rodeney's 
time ; but are worth now, upon the improved values, twenty 
times the rent, which comes to about six thousand pounds 
per annum ; an estate which when my great-grandfather 
died, (in the 20th of Henry 8,) did equal any gentleman's 
estate in Somersetshire, being some years before the dissolu- 
tion of the abbeys, which hoisted up other families into very 
great fortunes, but not mine." 

The next member of the family of whom particular men- 
tion has been made, is sir John Rodeney. There was a 
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pilBttd nonament, loflg fihtlBJ^ fa fta atrtdl WWiimir* 

Hbb among the old men of Mm MigMnariioodr* ' i a^. 'tm 
AioBlcle, "tliftt this nonamart wm ended flw gWdrJli 
JflliH De Bodeiwy, u they ealM hiv ) «Bd tliit^lie MWm 
tt 'good' wu giren him, becMM in ■ Jofftllng ■MAI^ 
'k Gemu prince upon London brfdge^fce - m mtlf i t li% 
tod therenpon tlie king, that tfaen WMywUla^M* Mdfc 
•ome reward for bis valour, and he asked only •■ i^iMMt 
of the king's eilver, for his tenants of Stuke^ tnmttH^ 
ahhllngs to six and eight pence^ wliieh was granted.**" * *^ 

MaU7 anecdotes of this kind might lie collecl«a» tat It 
■cu^cely appMirs consletent with this brief sketch of tliiUb 
of one indiridu^, to enter largel; into Batten lAkfe itfili 
to ftmllj history. It is certain that thnre are few auMj^ 
more dlstingnUhed tor prirate Tirtoes, or poUfc trtcW 
daring a long course of years, than that of Itodn^^ ni, 
in a country where noble birth is regarded with a fiwIM 
prejudice, a herald vould cTeliglit in tracing its various rami- 
fications through illunlrinus families. It was connected by 
marriitgc witti the ucll Itnown houses of Burdette, Pawlett, 
St. Jutm afterwards lord Bolinglirolie, Comptons earis of 
Northamjiton, and indeed with royalty itself, for sir Georga 
Rodney married Jane Seymour, a niece of Edward dnke of 
Somernet, and of queen Jane Seymour, mother of king Ed- 
ward tlie sixtl). 

Long descent and Imnoiirabls connexions were not able, 
however, to prencrve tliis family from calamity, fiy impro- 
Tidence, by division among various branches, and last of all 
by the calamities of the civil wars about tlic time of the com- 
monwcaltli, its numerous manors had dwindled to two or 
three, end its members began to seelt their fortunes in new 
oscupalions and in distant countries. William Rodney had 
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married Alice Cse^ar, tlie daughter of Sir Thomas Csesar, 
a very rich merchant ; and his son William might have in- 
dulged the expectation of a handsome estate ; but to the losses 
which he experienced from tlie disturbances of the times, 
was added the accident of a violent tempest^ in which four 
of his vessels were lost at once, and his grandson was fain 
to seek his own fortunes in an adventurous life* With this 
view he made a voyage to Pennsylvania, which had just been 
settled by William Penn, and after a short residence in Phi- 
ladelphia, fixed himself in Kent, one of the lower counties 
upon Delaware, as they were then called. Here he appears 
to have rendered himself conspicuous at an early period, 
and to have taken a prominent part in all tlie leading affairs 
of the time. He held most of the posts of honour in the ter- 
ritory, and rendered himself highly popular by his exertions 
to effect a separation between the legislature of the province 
and that of the counties. In this, aided by the wishes and 
strong efforts of the inhabitants, he at length succeeded, and 
as a rew^ard, was elected the first speaker of the new house 
of assembly. He died in the year 1708, leaving eight chil- 
dren, and a fortune very considerable for those times. 

Of the children of William Rodney, nearly all died without 
issue, in consequence of which the greater portion of his estate 
descended to his youngest son Caesar, on whom it had been 
settled in tail. Tliis gentleman is said to have been a man 
of a remarkably amiable and benevolent disposition, and so 
averse to the intrigue and trouble which generally attend 
public station, that he refused every office which was offered 
to him, although they included most of the principal ones in 
the province. He married the daugliter of Mr. Thomas 
Crawford, the first preacher of the gospel in those parts : a 
man distinguished by his piety, virtue, and successful mis- 
sion, for whom we are indebted to that institution which has 
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Hpread its iiHefiil Icssoa.s iliif)ugli so many distant regions, the 
Society Tor the IVojmgation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
])y this lady he left eight children, tlie eldest of whom is the 
subject of this notice. 

Cjssar Rodney was bom at Dover, about the year irSO. 
At his fatiier's death ho inherited all his lands, which hid 
been entailed upon him as heir male, and succeeded also lo 
tliat popularity, which his family seem always to have en- 
joyed. In tlie yv/dv 1758, lie was chosen high sheriff of tbe 
county of Kent, and on tlie expiration of his term of servire 
therein, was iinniediately made a justice of the peace and a 
judge of all tlie lower courts. At what period exactly be 
took his seat in the provincial legislature, we have no means 
of ascertaining, as the journals of that body, previous to the 
year irC2, have not been preserved. Of the assembly, how- 
ever, wliirh nie.t at Newcastle on the twentieth October in 
tliat year, he was a member from tlie (bounty of Kent, and as 
such took his seat therein. 

It is |)i'(ibal)I(% liowever, Mr. Rodney Ir.ul been a member 
of the h'gislatiin^ before lliis jieriojl, for be at once entered 
with great adivity into tbe prominent measures of tlie ihiy* 
He was of a committee wilb liis friend Mr. M*Kean, to 
drauglit and present to tbt; governor an answer to his mes- 
sage at tbe opening of tbe assembly, and was appointed bj 
the bouse to transact other business with that ollicer on their 
behalf. At tbe close of the session, be was authorized to 
have tbe great seal ainxcd to tbe several laws which bad 
been jjassed, after which tlie legislature adjourned to the thir- 
tieth of tbe following September. 

Ill tbe mean time, however, before tbe period which was 
thus fixed for their regular meeting, the members of tlic 
assembly met together to cuiibult upon an important subject 
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which had arisen — the impending misfortunes of their conn- 
try, occasioned by the stamp acty and other late measures 
of the British government The members who were pre* 
sent being the full and only representative body of tlie free- 
men of the province, proceeded to appoint a committee to 
meet the delegates of the other provinces at New York, in 
a general congress ; and they chose on that honourable ser- 
vice, by a unanimous vote, Mr. Rodney, with Mr. M^Kean 
and the speaker of the assembly, Mr. Kollock. In their 
instructions, they directed them to join with the com- 
mittees sent by the other provinces in one united and loyal 
petition to his majesty, and remonstrance to the honoura- 
ble house of commons of Great Britain, against the acts 
of parliament, and therein dutifully, yet most firmly to 
assert the colonics' rights of exclusion from parliamentary 
taxation, and pray tliat they might (lot, in any instance, 
be stripped of the ancient and most valuable privilege of 
a trial by their peers, and most humbly to implore relief. 

When the assembly met, pursuant to a subsequent ad- 
journment, on the twenty-sixth of May, 1766, Mr. Rodney 
and Mr. M^Kean appeared and took their seats, and on 
the following day reported to the house their proceedings 
under the instructions they had received. These pro- 
ceedings, it will be recollected, consisted of memorials, 
remonstrances and petitions to the British government, 
relative to their late arbitrary measures. They received 
the unanimous thanks of the house for their faittifiil and 
judicious discharge of the trust reposed in them, and a libe- 
ral compensation therefor. 

On the repeal of the stamp act, the joy tliroughout Ame- 
rica was, as is well known, universal. Addresses of thanks 
and congratulation were sent from all parts of the provinces, 
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ami all «AtIcavourcd to sliow the kind feolinj^ witit which 
Here |inimnt£(), towarilH tbe mother country. Djr tlio kgi^ 
lature ttt Deluwun!, Mr. Roiitii'; was A|ip(iJiiti'<l, with fait 
canstaDt frirnd and culli^aguc Mr. M'K.ctin, and Mr. Itcad^ j 
to framo an aOdrcsH to the king, exjiiciisivQ of tlicse i^eiitl- 
ueiitH ; and \U tuiior is, in Momo ree^iectii, m rcmnrkHblo, as, 
showing tliG anxiety, even the tenacity, with wtiicti the cohr 
HKs clung to the Britisli nation, that we Hliait extract one ur 
two of ita clauHev. " Wc cannut help glorying," they say, 
" In being the Hubjccta of a king, that has made tlie iircBet^* 
vation of the civil and religious rights of hia people, and tlif ' 
cstablitiUcd coiitititutioii, tlte foundation and constant rule of ' 
lijs government, and the Hufety, cmo and protspt-rity of b!f 
people hif) chiefL'st cure ; of a king, whose inild and ei|ual i.d. 
ministration is sensibly felt and enjoyed in the remotest parti 
of his dominions. The clouds which lately hung over Amc 
rica are dissipated. Our complaints have been beard and oor 
grievances redressed ; trade and commerce again flourisb. 
Our hearts are animated witli the warmest wishes for tbe 
prosperity of the mother country, fur which our aflection ii 
unbounded, and your faithful subjects hero are transported 
with joy and gratitude. Sucli arc the blessings we may just- 
ly expect will ever attend tlie measures of your m^esty, 
pursuing steadily the united and true interests of allyoar 
people tliroughout your wide extended empire, assisted with 
the advice and supimrt of a Britii^h parliament, and a virtu- 
ous and wise ministry. We most humbly beseech your ma- 
jesty graciously to accejit the strongest assurances, that hir- 
ing the justest sense of the many favours we have received 
from your royal benevolence, during the course of yt^r nt- 
jesty's reign, and how much our present happiness is owing 
to your paternal love and care for your people ; we will $t 
all times most cheerfully contribute to your majesty's service 
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to the utmost of our abilities, nvhen your royal requisitions, 
as heretofore, shall be made known ; that your majesty will 
always find such returns of duty and gratitude from us, as 
the best of kings may expect from the most loyal subjects^ 
and that we will demonstrate to all the world, that the sup- 
port of your majesty's government, and the •honour and in- 
terests of the British nation, are our chief care and concern, 
desiring nothing more than the continuance of our wise and 
excellent constitution in the same happy, firm, and envied 
situation, in which it was delivered down to us from our an- 
cestors, and your majesty's predecessors." An address of 
such a nature, it may be supposed, could, not but be well re- 
ceived ; but of such being the fact we have a singular confir- 
mation, in a letter from Mr. De Berdt, the agent through 
whom it was transmitted, and who thus writes to the com- 
mittee in the month of September following. ^' I put the ad- 
dress into the hands of lord Shelburn, our new secretary of 
state, who presented it to his majesty, and was very gra- 
ciously received. I told his lordship, that to me it appeared 
wrote with the most natural honest simplicity of any I had 
seen ; he said it did, and the king was so well pleased with 
it, that he read it over twice." 

During the years 1766, 1767 and 1768, Mr. Rodney con- 
tinued a zealous and active member of the legislature, and 
we find him constantly engaged in various subjects of public 
interest Among these we should not omit to mention his 
efforts, at so early a period, against the increase of slavery • 
A bill had been brought in by a committee, for the further 
and better regulation of slaves within the government, and 
for imposing certain duties on all slaves brought into and 
sold in the same. When this bill was submitted to the 
house, an amendment was brought forward and warmly sup- 
ported by Mr. Rodney, to introduce a new clause totally 
Vol. Ill S ■ 



pr»Iiil»Hlng Ibe importation of n\nm Into ttic prorttirti : tl* I 
HlUCiKlmrnt wan liiilfcd InM. Imt t)iu ilcliuin WiM jiruriticLin 
nf iniirli beni-flt. iiii«l llic miijiirity hy vtKich tlie original bill 
piuMd was oiil^ .two voi 

When the new afgnmltmt of the BHtieh inliilefi7 o*» . 
ftvew the expertations of fulnre ttret^f In vhkdi tb« colooki 
bad Indolged, Mr. Rodney had BgRln udlpud to hin, wWi 
ttw une oolleagaee, the task of preaeotlng (b» senttmente ef 
die freemen of Delaware to their soTerelgn. In m ddi^ 
the aMemfal]> did not fall to renew their proteatatlona of \ttf' 
titjt bat at the sane time ttwy freely exprewed tMr r^iel 
' at the new course of oppression which had been adopteAi 
*« IVsenie,** thej^ say, " of our deplorable condUiOR wll^ we 
hope, plead with your mi^joRty in our behalf, for the freedon- 
we take, in dotifkilly remonstrating againBt the proceeding! 
of a British parliament, ronfirsscilly tlic wisest and greatest 
aiMemhIy upon earth. liitt if onr fellow subjects of Great 
Britain, wlio derive no autlioi-ity from us, who cannot in 
our hum1>le o)iinion represent uh, and to wliom we will not 
yield in loyalty and aflTentinn to your majesty, can, at their 
will and pleamirc, of riglit give and grant away our pro- 
perty; if they enforce an implicit obedience to every order or 
act of tlieirs for tbat ])urpose, and deprive all, or any of the 
assemblies on tliin continent nf the jiowor of legislation, for 
difhring with them in opinion in matters which intimately 
afltet their rights and interests, and every thing that is dear 
and valuable to Englishmen, we cannot imagine a case more 
miserable ; we cannot think that we shall hare oven the sha- 
dow of liberty left. We conceive it tn be an inherent right 
In your majesty's subjects, derived to them froos God and 
nature, handed down from their ancestors, and confirmed by 
your royal predecessors and the constitution. In person, or by 
their repreeentatives, to give and grant to their Boverelgn, 
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those things which their own lahoiirs and their o^^ cares 
have acquired and saved, and in siirh proportions, and at 
such times, as the national honour and interest may require. 
Your majesty ^s faithful suhjerts of tliis government have 
enjoyed this inestimable privilege uninterrupted from its 
first existence, til! of late. They have at all times cheerful- 
ly contributed, to the utmost of their abilities, for your ma- 
jesty's service, as often as your royal requisitions were 
made known ; and tliey cannot now, but with the greatest 
uneasiness and distress of mind, part witli the |K)wer of 
demonstrating their loyalty and affection to their beloved 
king." 

This address was immediately followed by a correspon- 
dence with the governor of Virginia, in which their views 
were set forth relative to the new aggressions of Great Bri- 
tain, and a hasty intention declared of co-operating with the 
other colonies, in such prudent measures as might have a 
tendency to conciliate the affections of the mother countryf 
and restore their just rights and liberties, and for that endf 
they earnestly desired to keep up a correspondence with 
them. 

About this period the health of Mr. Rodney was seriously 
affected, and he was obliged to leave his public duties to re- 
pair to riiiludelphia for medical aid. He had been for some<^ 
time afflicted with a cancer, which foinning on his nose, ulti- 
mately spread over the whole of one side of his face, and 
was in the end the cause of his death. The letters of his fa- 
mily are very urgent, that he should cross over to England, 
for iirofessional advice, if the pliysicians of Philadelphia 
proved unable t<» cure him. He seems indeed to have entertained 
some serious intentions of passing the Atlantic, but the tem- 
porary relief ^hich he obtained, and the increasing interest 




I ereiiti,d 
into effect 

When the assembly met in October, 1769. Mr. Rndner wtf 1 
chosen speaker, an oflicc which he retained for several yeam> ] 
He wu also wibleqaentir electa chRlrmati of the conaittH 
'of corrMpondonco and communicatioii witt the ottMr ea^ndm,- 
!■ this litnation he maintained a constant interconne with 
leading men in difibrent parts of ttie coontry ; and bj bia !■• 
flnence at borne, contributed to, and promoted that anleaef 
■catiinent, wliicb be perceived waa becoaalng erety day mm 
and more oeeessary. 

At length lie was called on to make a more direct cAwt Oa 
tbo twenty-ninth of June, be receired a letter troin bia Meii 
George. Read of New Castle, mentioning to him that a pab- 
lic meeting had been held there on the subject of British ag- 
gressions. This was succeeded, in a few days, by a letter 
from a committee of the same assembly, in which they re- 
quested him, asNpcalicr of the legislature, to call together tbe 
representatives of the people, on the first of August following. 
To this Mr. Rodney immediately replied ; aiid his answer, 
of which the original now lies before us, is expressire at once 
of his zeal in the cause, and his anxiety to keep up the strict- 
est mutual good feeling among his fellow citizens. " I shall 
most cheerfully, I do assure you," he writes, "comply with 
your request. But I (Cannot help thinking, it may be done 
with more propriety, immediately after the intended meeting 
of the people of this county, wliich is on Wednesday next; 
I hope and indeed expect the people here will adopt the sane 
mode that you have. I must, therefore, beg leave to defer 
writing the circular letters till tbe day after the meeting of 
the people here, lest it shonld give offence to some, who woaU 
wish to have a band in every good work, and thereby injure 
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the OMie. Gcntknieii, yo« may expect to bemr firoa me by 
ezpressy is soon after oor meeting as letters can be written 
and the express get there, which, I apprehend, will be time 
OMMigh for the first of August ; for I would by no means re- 
tard a business of so great importance. I shall send an ex- 
press to Sussex this day, and endeavour to know by him 
what they are about to do. In short, you may be assured, I 
shall do every thing in my power to have a convention of the 
representatives, on the first day of August next, at New Cas- 
tle.'* 

Mr. Rodney succeeded in his endeavours, for on the first 
of August, 1774, a great number of delegates from all the 
three counties assembled at New Castle, and as soon as they 
had organized themselves, he was elected tlieir chairman by 
a unanimous vote. The convention then proceeded to read 
the letters which had passed between the several committees 
of correspondence, on the subject of a general congress, and 
finally adopted a resolution declaring their opinion, that such 
a measure was in accordance with the desires of their consti- 
tuents, and serviceable to the general cause of America. 
They then nominated and appointed Csesar Rodney, Thomas 
M'Kean, and George Read, or any 'two of them, depu- 
ties on the part and behalf of this government, at a gene- 
ral continental congress, proposed to be held in the city of 
Philadelphia, on the first Monday in September next* or at 
any other time and place that might be generally agreed on ; 
then and there to consult and advise with the deputies from 
the other colonies, and to determine upon all such prudent 
and lawful measures, as might be judged most expedient for 
the colonies immediately and unitedly to adopt, in order to 
obtain relief for an oppressed people, and the redress of their 
general grievances. 






In porfUMce of thi» appointmeiitf Mr^ Badn^ took 4ii 
•est in congroMy at Philadelpbin^ on the ftfth of gi i |it Mi l w iv 
1774, ud on the following day was appointed a member'iC 
the grand oommlttee who were inatmeted to state tter rigMi 
of the colonies in general, the several instances in whldi thou 
rights were violated or inCringed, and the neana maA fw / m 
to be pursued for obtaining a restoration of them.. On-fti 
nMeting of the provincial assembljf ini the month of Marcb 
following, he and his colleagues laid before them a full stsl^ 
meat of their appointment and all their proceedings ; and the 
house immediately passed a vote, without a* dissenting voices 
approving entirely of their conduct As a further teatimeqf 
of their approbation, they proceeded on the following day U 
a choice of representatives for the succeeding congnm ; ui 
the result was the same as in the preceding year^ Mr. RodMj 
being returned with his former companions. While be WM 
absent at Philadelphia, under this appointment, the ofHoe of 
brigadier general of the province was also conferred upon 
him. 

' Shortly after this promotion, he obtained leave of absence 
and returned to Delaware, in order to attend some private 
business of importance. Scarcely, however, had he reached 
home, when he received the following letter from his friend, 
Mr. Read, who was at New Castle. "I have just received 
letters requesting your attendance and mine at congress, as 
there is business of the last importance depending ; particular- 
ly a motion, the general tcnour of which is to declare the prin- 
ciples on which America has hitherto acted, and those which 
they are disposed still to proceed on; they are extremely 
pressing, and I, totally unprovided as to my business here, 
have determined to bo at Philadelphia this evening, and should 
be glad you would follow me. Some extraordinary exertions 
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are neceflsary ; Tail not to come up immediately and bring 
some gold with you/' Such a summons was sufficient to hur- 
ry off Mr. Rodney without delay, and be returned there *to 
take an active part in the measures which were agitated dur- 
ing this wiAter, and which led the way to the declaration of 
independence, a few months after. 

He remained in Philadelphia during the spring, but was 
obliged to keep up a constant and active intercourse with 
his own province. In the lower counties there were a great 
number of persons, disaffected to the congress, and being 
scattered through the country, it was more difficult to con- 
vince them of the impropriety of their acts, or to oppdso them 
by open and decisive, but just measures. His military com- 
mand, too, required his attention, and, during this period, his 
letters and messages on that subject are very numerous ; he 
is constantly urging, both on the legislature and on his sub- 
ordinate officers, the necessity of augmenting their corps, 
supplying them thoroughly, and collecting tliem in proper 
places ; it was in no small degree owing to tliis, that the 
Delaware line became so distinguished for the discipline, con- 
stancy, and good order which it signally displayed during the 
whole war. On these various subjects his correspondence 
was very extensive ; though but few of his own letters or 
those he received have been preserved. Among those which 
do remain, are several from the brave and noble colonel Has- 
let, an officer who was cut off early in his career ; lie fell 
while leading his troops to the charge, with uncommon gal- 
lantry, in the battle of Princeton. Being an officer under 
Mr. or rather general Rodney, as well as a most intimate 
and attached friend, he reported to him while at Philadelphia, 
the various matters worthy of notice which occurred in De- 
lawai'e. In a letter written on the fifth of June, 1776, he thus 
refers to the situation of affairs there, to which we have al- 



luded : " I wrote by express to tnajur M'Donough ordcn ta 
aerniT all tlio ammanitloii anil nrm* Ht Lowrx, nnt) [lut bin- 
aetf In Hid bc«t pootiire of (Icfencc ; to call in Lhn f^anl fron 
Pultie Cape ; anit if the matter aNNume<t a ntill mum nerloui 
•ppetnnce, to wlze the nMt mpectcd of the rlri^leadenr h 
hosUges for the good beharioar of tbelr dependent!. I lum 
ncomnended to the major, to condact thU vbole boelHiiii 
ft mttiMr M little oflbneive to the Inhabltanti u poaeible. >I 
cannot help thinking, thoogh very probably inlttekeD« hm» 
thing of vigoroni exertion neceaaarj in both coantiatf a ' 
word, howerer) to the wise, and jonr connmoiato acqialifr 
ance inlrath renders It needless to say more. Tlie aowcerf 
corm'ptlon and direction is at Dover t ft hint from tbenee ptr 
vaden the lower part of the county In a trice." Mr. BodMf 
finding, however, that murli diHcontcnt exinted, particulsrlj 
in the county of SuHHex, and anxintiH at so critical a period 
that congrcNR nhotild have, an much an possible, the general 
voice in favorirof the dcciflivc measures it was about to par- 
sue, obtained leave of absence for a short time, aud returned 
to Delaware tn use his personal influence among the people- 
He went as far as Lewes, a town at the southern extremity of 
the state, and succeeded to a very great extent, in preparing 
and reconciling the people to a change of government, as well 
as in organizing the tronps which had been raised. 

During his absence, however, the important question of 
indejtendcnce came up ; and his colleague, Mr. M'Kean, well 
acquainted with his views, and anxious that the declaration 
should bo carried by a unanimous vote of the states, looked 
for his return with great anxiety ; an the day appointed, hoW' 
ever, approached, Mr. Rodney, who wss unacquainted exact* 
ly with It, did not make his appearance, and Mr. M'Eofa 
sent a special meesenger to convey the intelligence to him. 
The message no sooner reached hiro, than, laying uide all 
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other ongagementSy be hastened to Philadelphia, where he 
arrived just in time to give his vote, and secure tlie unanimi- 
ty of the daring measure. ^He transmitted an account of it to 
Dover on tiie same day ; and his friend^ colonel Haslet, in 
acknowledging his letter on the sixth of July, thus refers to 
it. '* I congratulate you, sir, on the important day which 
restores to every American his birth-right; a day which 
every freeman will record with gratitude, and the millions 
of posterity read with rapture. Ensign Wilson arrived here 
last night ; a fine turtle feast at Dover anticipated and an- 
nounced the declaration of congress ; even the barrister him- 
self laid aside his airs of reserve, mighty happy.'' At the 
time Mr. Rodney's letter reached Dover, the election of offi- 
cers of a new battalion was going on ; the committee of 
safety, however, immediately met, and after receiving the in- 
telligence, proceeded in a body to the court house, where (the 
election being stopped) the president read the declaration of 
congress, and the resolution of the house of assembly for the 
appointment of a convention : each of which received the 
highest approbation of the people, in three huzzas. The com- 
mittee then went in a body back to their room, where they 
sent for a picture of the king of Great Britain, and made the 
drummer of the infantry bear it before the president ; they 
then marched two and two, followed by the light infantry in 
slow time, with music, round the square, then forming a cir- 
cle about a fire prepared in the middle of the square for that 
purpose, the president, pronouncing the following words» 
committed it to the flames : << Compelled by strong necessity, 
thus we destroy even the shadow of that king who refused to 
reign over a free people." Three loud huzzas were given by 
the surrounding crowd ; and the friends of liberty gained 
new courage, to support the cause in which they had em- 
barked. 

Vol. Ill T t 



UODNEV. 

NotwitlintnndiDK however Mr. Uinliioy'i* HcrviiXH, lit *a» 
tnon (IpHtiiivd Ui i'X)i<-ri(!tirn llie mutHbilit)' uf pujiuUr fenling. 
In tlie autumn of UiiM yt-ar. the people of Uelawarit deter- 
mined to rtill » ronvention. for tho piirpn^ie of rriiiiiiii>; a new 
connlitution, unci to vhvA di-logatt^ for the MurxoL-tling <;ud- 
groMH. Tlici'c wore, as wr have observod, in the lower coun* 
ticH, B great niiinbvr uf {>rrn«nit who wero derided friendH of 
tiie royal govorninont : and even still mure who were not 
diflpoHcd, while tliry adhrrt^d to the nvw ortlnr of tliing», (a 
push the war beyond tho bounds of what they considered ab- 
Mlutely nercsHary and prudent. TheHi^ pcmnna uniting to- 
gether, and adding to their ranks many of firmer whig prin- 
ciplei), who were induced to join them frnni perNunal feeling 
or motiven of ambition, contrived to obtain a majority in the 
convention ; and one of their earlient art» wan to remove 
from congrcHH Mr. Uodnry and Mr. M'Kcan. two dclcgatei 
who had, in every instance, shown themHelveH the uncom- 
promising advoralrs of liberty. Ilia friend colonel Ilasleti 
who had liFiird lA thmp. evoitN, thim alludes to them in a let- 
ter written to him from camp about this time. " I did feel 
some uneaHiness with respect to a change of the delegates at 
first, but on second thoughts pronounced it groundless ; bat 
find it recur on your proposing to retire and ijuit your Nta- 
(ion> 1 acknowledge the justice of your reasoning, and the in- 
gratitude of the people, as well as the malignity of their pre- 
sent leaders; 1 knowyuu have already sacrificed a large share 
of private properly to tho evil and unthankful ; in thia you re- 
semble the Su|tremc Manager, who makes his sun to ebinc 
on tho evil and the good ; and bad as times are, you have 
a few friends still of the latter character. And, my dear sir* 
who can better afford it ; Providence has blessed you with « 
fortune, to your prudence inexhaustible, by which you are en- 
abled to live where yon please, and to keep tho first company 
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^here to« do liTe» mnd all this with few drawbacks upon it* 
How, then, can joo lay out a part of it to more noble pur- 
poses than in senring your conntry* guarding her rights and 
privileges, and forcing men to be happy even against their 
will. In this yon will act as vicegerent of the Sovereign 
Groodness, and co-operate with Heaven to save a wretched 
race ; and though you may not affect the righteous purpose 
the testimony of an approving conscience, the applause of 
conscious virtue, and the approbation of all good beings, will 
more than balance the sacrifice. A thousand things might 
be urged to the same purpose, but a word to the wise. I am 
not at all surprised at the tory stratagem to leave you out of 
the convention ticket ; 'tis like the rest of their doings, dark, 
low, dirty, illiberal. "What a wrt:tched struggle must they 
have had in convention ; their consciences drawing one way, 
and the influence of congress another. I'm told tliey have 
done as little as possible, and modelled their new govern- 
ment as like the old as may be." In a letter written about 
the same time by Mr. Rodney himself, he alludes to the 
same subject, and thus notices his retii*ement from public 
life. << If health and weather permit, I set out tliis day for 
Kent, and don't intend to return to congress spon again, at 
least not in the present reign. My domestic business will 
employ me all the remaining part of this fall, let matters 
turn out hereafter as they may." 

Mr. Rodney, however, still remained a member of the 
council of safety, and of the committee of inspection. In 
these offices he continued diligently to employ himself ; col- 
lecting from all quarters supplies for the army, and increas- 
ing by every means in his power its effective force. By the 
letters, however, which he received from head quarters, he 
thought, especially since the death of colonel Haslet at 
Princeton, that his presence there would give encouragement 
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to Uic tru{)|M of ihe nUtc, unil intliire llicm \u bear inori; 
cheerfully tlie hartlshipH to wliidi llicy were exposed, by 
their rapid movpmptits anil tlie iiiclcDiciK-y of the season. 
Among hia iin|>crK there rrmaina a letter written by him to 
Mr. Killen, afterwardH chiincellor uf tlio stale, nnO tiated on 
the twenty-seventh of .laniiary, 1777, soon after his arrival 
at camp. It will throw simie light »n the events of the i>e- 
riud, and indeed seems to have been written witli a view to 
give information to the pcfiple of the state relative to them. 
It is as folIosvN. 

"At a. time when every sensible mind 13 fdled witti the 
greatest anxiety for the fate of America; when the sonsoF 
freedom have drawn their swonis, and nobly stepped fottb, 
in this inclement season, to defend their most invaluable 
rights and privileged ', at a time of deep distress and danger, 
you whose first and greatest temporary wish is for the free- 
dom of the country, arc no doubt desirous to know the state 
of tilings in this land of trial — this scene of action — this 
frosty warfare. Be it so — I'll endeavour to amuse, if not 
inform your eager ear. You have heard — sad intelligence! 
of your Mrrccp and Haslet. They fell — but nobly fell, though 
butctiered ; and so long as the inhabitants of this American 
world shall continue to be a fi-ce people, so long, at least, will 
the names of Mercer and Haslet be held in honourable remem- 
brance. Mercer's character is excellent ; and in Haslet we know 
we lost a brave, open, honest, sensible man ; one who loved )iis 
country's, more than his private interest. But while Wash- 
ington survives, the great American cause cannot die) his 
abilities seem to be fully equal to the public spirit that called 
him forth. History does not furnish you with a greater 
piece of generalship than he exhibited, on the day poor HaS' 
let fell. He fought — he conquered ; — and if wc continue to 
improve the advantages then gained, we shall soon put an 
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e«d to the drf adful controversy that agitates awl distracls 
us: and in retam have peace, liberty^ aud safety* Heaves! 
what a glorious figure in the eyes of men and angels will 
this vast American world exhibit, in its free« independent 
slate. Nothing will then be wanting but better men* and 
wiser measures, to make us a happy people. 

** There has been no capital stroke since our main army 
left Princeton, though there seldom a day passes but 8onie 
advantages are gained, which tend to distress, and in a little 
time must min our enemy. For the particulars of these 
little engagements I must beg leave to refer you to my bro* 
ther and others that you will hear from these parts. They 
are too numerous, and attended with too many circumstances* 
for my time and power. I have been perfectly well in health 
ever since I left home, and do assure you that 1 begin to play 
the general most surprisingly. I would not have you sup- 
pose I mean the fighting general ; that is a part of duty 1 
have not yet been called upon to discharge : but when called, 
I trust I shall not disgrace the American cause ; 'tis glorious 
even to die in a good cause. 

^< By lord Stirling, whom I found in Philadelphia, I was 
directed to take the command at this place, to forwai*d the 
troops to the army as fast as they should arrive^ always 
keeping suflScient for this post Since my arrival, 1 have 
sent forward near two thousand ; among others the Dela- 
wares, who first went to Princeton, and then were sent by 
general Putnam to the main army^ to convoy forty or fifty 
wagons. Yesterday, by permission, I set out myself for 
camp I but on my way received orders to return to my old 
post, where I now am. General Mifflin is gone to Philadel* 
phia, to forward the troops there. In short, every step is 
taken, by fixing the most suitable persons in these places, to 
strengthen our army as soon as possible. It is, I do assure 
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yoD, increuing very fast Tbe t-loud i» tent gatfaering all 
aroiinilt nnd I truiit will itooii bunt on the tyrants' heads. 
As Mon as the chief or the soulhcrn traii|iit [lass this place, I 
shall have leave (<t go ami Join my hrigade." 

Mr. Rixltiey reinaincil with the army for nearly two motilbs, 
anil tlurtng a gn-Ht part of the time entere^l into the moKt 
arti>o anil laborious servirest which his station as brigadier 
gvnrral ri'ijuireil. Even after the period for which the triiiipfi 
under him had enlisted wua expired, lie offered to remain witb 
the army, and perform the dutieit of a soldier, wherever the 
commander in chief might think he could be useful. Sensible 
of the patriotic spirit by wliirli tliU offer was flictatcd. gene- 
ral WaHhingtou wrote him the following highly flattering 
letW, the original of whicli now lies before US| dated at Mnr- 
ri»-Town, on the eighteenth February, 1777. 

"Sir— Lord Stirling did me the favour of sending to me 
your letter of the eighth instant to Iiini, mentioning yuur 
rheerfuliiesB to continue in aervice, {lliougli your brigade had 
i«tumed home,) and waiting my determination on tliat head. 
The readiness with which you took the field at the period 
most critical to our affaire, the industry you used in bringing 
out the militia of the Delaware stat«, and the alertness ob- 
served by you in forwarding on t)ie troojis from Trenton, 
reflect the highest honour on your character, and place your 
attachment to the cause in the most distinguished point of 
view. They claim my sincercst thanks, and I am bappy in 
tills opportunity of giving them to you. Circumstanced as 
you arc, I see no necessity in detaining you longer from 
your family and affairs, which no doubt demand yoor pre- 
aence and attention. You have therefore my leave to return." 
" With this hononrablc testimony of his acrvices, be returned 
to Delaware, and had scarcely i-cached hoOie when he was 
appointed one of the judges of the supremo court, which had 
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just been organized. The appointment however he declined^ 
preferring, at any rate, for the present, to retain his mili- 
tary situation^ in which he thought he could render more 
service to the general cause. In so doing he met the views 
of congress, who, through the board of war, expressed the 
approbation they thought him entitled to receive, for his ac- 
tivity and zeal. In the state, too, those who had lately been, 
if not his enemies, yet certainly not kindly inclined towards 
him, felt the necessitjf of retaining his services, and calling 
on him, when in situations of embarrassment and difficulty. 
An insurrection against the government having arisen in Sus* 
sex county, they immediately sought his influence to quell ity 
and Issued orders to him to repair thither with a body of 
men. This duty he cheerfully accepted ; and thus alludes 
to it in a letter to the president of the state. <<The field 
officers will be with me this day, when I shall give orders 
for the meeting and marching the militia ordered to Sussex 
county, and hope the tents, &c. will be sent forward as fast 
as possible. I confess I want the abilities necessary to 
qualify me for the task assigned, but be assured that every 
thing in my power, that tends to give peace, safety and good 
order to the state, shall be done. If I should be able to re- 
move impressions and practices, too predominant in that 
county and the lower end of this, and introduce good order and 
a better opinion of the glorious cause for which we are con- 
tending, even at the expense of blood and treasure, I shall 
be happy, not only in having rendered gi*eat service to my 
country, which is and always has been my chief aim, but of 
meeting your approbation.'' He succeeded in his object, and 
restored, at any rate, temporary harmony and good order. 

But he was soon called on to exercise his military talents 
on a larger scale. The British army having landed in the 
autumn of this year, on the shore of the Chesapeake, were 
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(Hirnuing Uirir ntitri'li rapitlly to I'liiliMlclphiui and gcncnl * 
WaHliinxtuH liud flxcil his lifad quartern in the norUinrn pu 
of Uic state ol' Odawar«. for the purpose of opposing theii 
Gcnvi-ul Koilncy Itantcncd iinmci)iatG)y to )iia aid, with all tl 
troo|» be could cullf ct in Kt^iit, aii<l endeavoured, tbough with 
but partial xurncHn, tn increase his furce by engaging the mi- 
litia of Newiastlo county. By tUc directions of tlic com- 
nandn- in chld't lin placed liimNcIf nouUi of the main array, 
•o U tn watch llic I'nciuy's movcmrnts, and it' possible get 
between tliem und their Hhipjiirif;. During thtx pv^riod a cor- 
rwapondencc was lippt up between Mr. Kodney and general 
Washington, who were interested in each other, not merely 
from their being thus thrown together in the war, but from a 
long friendship fumtded on mutual esteem. Several of their 
letters have been pi-ciervcd, but as they relate at this time 
chiefly to military details, to inwrt much of tbcm would be 
out of cliaraclrr </■ ith the simple nature of this sketch. Sonw 
of tbcm. however, throw a light on the personal difliculties 
with which the officers of the army had to struggle during 
the war, and may afford some interest by their insertion. Mr 
Rodney thus writes to the general on the ninth of September. 
"I am here in a disagreeable situation, unable to render yoa 
and the states those services I both wished and expected. A 
few days ago I moved from hence to Middletown, in order 
to induce the militia in this quarter, who had shown great 
backwardness, to turn out ; especially as by that more moat 
of their farms and property were covered. However, all 
this has answered no purpose ; for though I believe most of 
their officers have been vigilant, but very few have come in 
at all, and those few who made their appearance in the moni- 
ing, took the liberty of returning, contrary to orders, in the 
evening ; thus increasing the duty of, and setting so bad an 
example to, the Xroo^ts trom Kent, about fonr hundred in nnn- 
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ber, and the only troops I bad with me, brought about ao 
general discontent and uneasiness, especially as they wei^ 
more immediately defending the property of those people, 
as caused them in great numbers to leave me, though I must 
say the officers did all they could to prevent it Two batta- 
lions have never even assigned me a reason why they have 
not joined me. Under these circumstances I removed- to 
Noxontown, wliere the camp duty on the few I have with me 
is less severe, until the other troops mentioned shall be ready 
to move forward, and have written this day to colonel Gist 
on that head. Yesterday evening I sent a party of my light- 
liorse to take a view of the enemy, and gain intelligence. 
The officer with his men returned this morning, and reports, 
that he was in Atkinson's tavern-house, passed some miles 
through the late encampment of the enemy round about that 
place, and saw, and was among the fires they had left burning ; 
that the extreme part of their right wing was at Cook's Mill, 
their left towards Newark. This intelligence makes me the 
more anxious to collect and move forward such a body, as 
would be able to render you signal service, by falling upon 
and harassing their right wing or rear. Be assured all I 
can do shall be done ; but he that can deal with militia, may 
almost venture to deal with the ■' " -. As soon as I can set 
forward I shall advise you. God send you a complete vic- 
tory.'' In his reply to this letter, general Washing^n thus 
remarks : << The conduct of the militia is much to be regret-^ 
ted. In many instances they are not to be roused, and in 
others they come into the field with all possible indifference, 
and to all appearance entii*ely unimpressed with the import- 
ance of tlie cause in which we are engaged. Hence proceeds 
a total inattention to order and to discipline, and too often a 
disgraceful departure from the army, at the instant their aid 
is most wanted. I am inclined to think, the complaints and 
Yoz. III. — U n 
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utaJMUvu nfhml l<i ihr inlltliA liiwn kn but Iwi well r»un<)c4. 
Thfl Inlcrnkt ur Llio romiRunilj' ttM iwt hrvn wnll runmilled 
In Ibrir (iinnniim, mill KnmnUljr Bpcnklng, tboM I Imvt mm 
»n unni|uul. 

" I wUh I coulil Inrorm yoa Hint <Hir »IMn wrro In a htfpin 
trnin ttinn llu-y now »n'. AfliT VBrlimn marnriivrrn. uiiil «• 
tmdini; hl« Hi'mjr higli u|i tlip Hrhiij'Ikkll, ai it' Ik^ iiicnnt d 
tnni imr rlRlit flxnti. K(>ii(m-uI llowo mado n Mtiltli-n rounfa-r 
marrli (m Mufulny iiif;li(i mi*' i'l ('•" ('nuno »r It. nn<l j-fRtrr 
liny iiinrnini;, rionwfil tlif i-l*pr, wliicli U fi/nlBbln In nlinMt 
evei7 )iiirl, anvfral milro lirldw ii<i| Im wUI [(i)<«MrM litmwir 
of riillnil<-1|HiiH, In ull |ii-»bnbitlt}', liiit I truni, l>u will ni>tl« 
Able to hnld It. N» cxcrtlotiw on my |iart mIiuII be wanting f> 
ilUimMCMN liiin." 

On llic M'fpntccntli of Dec'cnibcr, Mr. Itodnry waf* agiun 
called nti to tuko hi* Mat in cnnKH-MH, uh a. delrgato rr»m 
Dplnwarc, bill lie dctfii'ininnl nut to ri-|iiiir to Vorktown until 
the 1'iillonliig N]ii'l!i(;. TIki Htnlo <>( |i<>lili<iil nlTiiu-'t li.iil 
great!; rliaoK^d in ht-Aaiunn, but ftlill tlicrc were mnnj men 
»r intlucnui wlio dill not unite witli an mucli energy a» they 
•liouhl Iiavn done, in HU[r)>orting tlic \tWnn of tli« general go- 
vernment ; Mr. Itodnf y tlich-roro dcterminoil to remain pnlil 
the legiHlaturc had clonml iu ncNHion* and tliuH write* to but 
friend Mr. M'kean on the Hubjrnt. "The political change) 
which had hvm tnadn will pn»luc«t you will bo apt to think 
with met ""t only wholeiiome lawa and rcgulaUonxt but en- 
ergy in the execution of tlicnif and thereby rouse thiw little 
brancli of the nnlon from itM hflretoforc tiirpld atale* which 
Ood of hia Inflnito mercy grant. 1 need not tell you bow 
diaagrcvahle l« the Nituatlon of thoMc in thin peniiHuta, who 
0|icnly profeiiH friendnhip to the American cauM. A narrow 
neck of land, liable to the incurfilona of the enemy by water, 
in small psrtleii, and therefore their property expoaed — the 
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militia not to be brought forth to the protection of thiD state, 
though frequently called upon in the most pressing terms for 
that purpose. I do not doubt, my dear sir, your desire to see 
me in congress, or at least that I might be ready to take my 
seat, when you shall be necessarily called off to tiie discharge 
of your duty, in another public department. I wish to be 
with you, but think it highly necessary I sliould wait the close 
of this session of assembly ; you know I may be of service.'' 
Mr. Rodney, however, was not destined to appear again in 
congress, for a few days after the preceding letter was writ* 
ten, he was elected president of the state of Delaware. Tlie 
office, though honourable, was exceedingly arduous, and dur* 
ing the whole of this year he was constantly harassed with 
difficulties of various kinds. The legislature of the state, 
though well disposed, were tardy in their movements where 
every thing demanded energy and promptness ; the disaffected 
inhabitants of the state were constantly exciting petty insur« 
rectious, the British, or loyalists in league with them, made 
frequent descents all along the extensive shore of the state, 
and troops could not be collected in time to repel them. These 
and various other circumstances rendered the situation of 
Mr. Rodney one of great difficulty and embarrassment ; he 
thus alludes to it, in two letters addressed to Mr. M^Koan, 
then in congress. The first was written on the eighth of 
May, 1778. ** We are constantly alarmed,'' he says, ** by 
the enemy and refugees, and seldom a day passes, but some 
man in this and the neighbouring counties is taken off by 
these villains j so that many near the bay, whom I know to 
be hearty in the cause, dare neither act nor speak lest they 
should be taken away and their houses plundered. These 
fears will certainly increase till some protection i 
them; therefore I must again solicit your mov di 
in the most earnest manner, for the company I d 




a roriDPr Iplltr; if it is oUtnineil our pc^rsons anil prnpertjr 
may be tnWalily Riifc, iT not 1 fear 1 must ilecamp. 1 think 
cnngreas ouglit not (o litwitalc, r^prciiiUj' wli«ii ^i>u cuttsMer, 
thkt the number of guarils bcfFt«>forc nt'COHaHry to tlin d^ 
f«rice of a pcopK- Mituati: an wc urr, bus t^xbiiinttcd otir funill. 
Tlio practice of Uniting in Hmull parties, aiiil taking men 
out of their beds is so villanous, anil is so gciieriilt)' a(lo|itcd 
bj tbc enomy, hh may be Buflicient t'l crII tlto attfiilinn of 
congrras t» a irtalintion; Moine piinisbment for this ofii'ncc 
might be ailn|)tcil by thi« slate more proi>erly, were Ihi-y in 
proper force fur llmt purpose. The throe hundred men or- 
dered for the. eitKtern tthoi-e, iiixin the plan yoit have men- 
tlonrd, I have not heard of: huweror, sure I am. if they an 
not stationed on the Drlawarr, they will bo of liltle ur nu 
■errice to u«. 

" Lord North's spn<ch is certainly the production of a kin^ 
and ministry himl piislicil, and wicked even to the last: for 
though their salvation depends on llieir acknowledgiHg the 
independence of America, and entering into a commercial 
treaty with us, yet by their plan they arc trying to divide 
ui; however, virtue and firmness will, with the blessing of 
God, as well frustrate them in this, as in all tlieir otlter 
damnable projects to cajole and enslave." 

The other letter is dated on the eleventh of June, 1778, 
and in it he thu'^ alludes to hU situation. " You and I both 
have had our disagreeable moments, with respect to the com- 
plexion of the Delaware state. However, those who dare 
persevere in such days of trial cannot now be doubted. He 
that dare acknowledge himself a whig, near (he waters of the 
Delaware, where not only his property, but hi» person is 
every hour in danger of being carried olf, is more in my 
o^nion to be depended upon than a dozen whigs in security. 
r*u bin had yow time of trial here^ yo»"tnow bow preca- 
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ridti their ntntmi, uri ^pw also knaw thrir ftrmn^'s^ : Hit^y 
did not Uear tkat pmporlion to tiio diMiff^rt^Hl tliM I rmild 
hftTc wished, yrt while tii«y darnl contend, I ho|KHl non)tr«Mi^ 
would not harr sappoMd the atatf loat 1 thank Ood ! affhll^ 
now wear a difTerent complcxhim and can I but have the 
roantmance and support of congrcM* which nn doubt I NhnlL 
ciTil goFemnrnt I am convinced will noon he In Nurli riirre. 
as to caose those who have olR^nded to tremble.** 

Mr. Rodney retained his office of president of ilio ntntM of 
Delaware for about Four years ; and during tlint time his rhiel' 
attention was called to the afnilrs of the rnnfodrfatlrin. \n the 
war increased and the resources of the country ditnlnished, Hie 
demands on the sepnrate states bersme more fferju^nf, find 
were urged with all the zenl wlilch the dresdhfl nerfssMlf's 
of the time requinul. At thiit period we ran scnrrety bellete 
the state of distress, and almost desperatiooi to which tlie 
continental army was reduced ; but as it csonot he fmiftff r- 
csting to their descendnnts* Uf kfiow whst Wfre the soffrr* 
ings of their ancesti^rs in the cause of fr^ed/rro, we «h>fff >fi 
troduce an extract from two If ffers of j^eoersl WssfirnjjfAry 
to Mr. Rodney, in tl»e winter of I7r<>. ''The ^tUtnVmt h^ 
the army,*' he says, **wtfb r^^p^cf. Ut soppfrM, h ^^y^f»*^ 
description alarmiof;^ ft ba# he^eA flte fft s^ir ^Mr|r«i p;v« f fft, 
half allowance, and weki«?« n/rf MK^ee fli^o Iht*^ (^nifr h^hf,*^, 
at a third allowance, tm HaM, m¥t PTff ^hf^t^ w'^tMv^ rf^t^h 
When this is ethaosf^f, ^e mmi 4^p*od Mf ♦^^ ^ttf^^ lO'^ou 
gleaninjipi of fh^ nei|)^ihAf»riiA^ ^4mf¥*py. hijt t^i^^/A-rut*^^ ->f-^ 
absolutely empty ^^^^ry oifc^r*, n^ f^%t ^^A^^'M^^fV*^^ A^fW-f^- 
destitute «>f a»on^ ^e ^t^AH f/* p^a^W¥^ ^h^m IVa K'»'/ 
never experieacj^d ^ Tlk^ *n^ff0l'^^^ff *>. *^y p^r*^ /.^ h.a .#->^ 
We have ofteni Mt ^m-^^m*^ nfM^-^ I^mv» «^/.?/IaA'*-«I Aa^*^ 
in ferwardvafi; soppfW**, V**. *« *f viir^« h-M tg^^^f%rifii^ ^u Vy/ 
rna^Htinea, a«wl fh* «m«*« -^ |nr^*UMrt#<s «*»<^*fc. t^fcr^iua^; sm^ 
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nor the oLliiM' in ut prcMriit tlir caso. T)iit repreMMitntimix 
the rctiilt of a miiitite examination of our r<-.soiirre8. Unless 
aomceslraonlinary hhiI itnnieilinte exr-rli')n*< br made, by the 
Ktatpa from wliich ve draw our Hupplii-it, there U ever; »|)- 
peamnci.- tlint the aiiiiy will infAllil)lj' ilitbund in a fortitigiii 
I think it tny duty to lay this candid view of our situation 
before your excellency, mid to entreat the vigorous interposi- 
tion of the ntate to rescue ua from the danger of an event, 
which if it did not jirove the total ruin of our aflTairs, would 
at least give titcra a fihock they would not ea§ily recover, and 
plunge us into a train of new and still more perplexing ent' 
barrasHtnents, than any wc have hitherto felt." 

In the following spring general Washington wrote another 
letter to Mr. Rodney, of a tenor erjually painful. '* 1 am 
under the diitagre^ahle necessity of informing you," he says, 
" that the army is again reduced to an extremity of distress, 
for want of provision. The gi-eater part of it has been with- 
out mrat from the twenty-first to the twenty-sixth. To en- 
deavour to obtain some relief, 1 moved down to this place 
with a view of stripping the lower part of the country of the 
remainder of its cattle, which after a most rigorous exac- 
tion, is found to afford between two and three days* supply 
only, and tliose consisting of milch cows, and calves of one 
or two years old. When this scanty pittance ia consumed, I 
know not what will be our next resource, as the commissary 
can give me no certain information of more than one hundred 
and twenty bead of cattle expected from Pennsylvania, and 
about one hnndred and fifty from Massachusetts. I mean in 
time to supply our immediate wants. Military coercion is 
no longer of any avail, as nothing further can possibly be col- 
lected from the country in which we are obliged to take a 
position, without depriving the inhabitants of the last morsel. 
This mode of subsisting, supposing the desired end could be 
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answered by it, besides beug in tbe bigbesf degree dbtress* 
ing to indtvidamls, is attended witb min to tbe norsds and 
discipline of the amij. During tbe few days which we have 
been obliged to send oat snudl parties to procure provision 
for themselresy the most enormons excesses have been com- 
mitted. 

*^ It has been no inconsiderable support of our caose^ to have 
had it in our power to contrast the conduct of our array with 
that of the enem j, and to convince the inhabitants that while 
their rights were wantonly violated by the British troops» by 
ours they were respected. This distinction must unhappily now 
cease, and we must assume the odious character of Ihe plun- 
derers, instead of the protectors of the people ; the direct 
consequence of which must be, to alienate their minds from 
the army, and insensibly from the cause. We have not^ in- 
deed) yet been i^bsolutely without flour, but we have ihis day 
but one day's supply in camp, and I am not certain that 
there is a single barrel between this place and Trenton. I 
shall be obliged, therefore, to drawdown one or two hundred 
barrels from^a small magazine which I had endeavoured to 
establish at West Point, for the security of the garrison in 
case of a sudden investiture. 

'^From the above state of facts it maybe foreseen, that this 
army cannot possibly remain much longer together, unless 
very vigorous and immediate measures are taken by the 
states to comply with the requisitions made upon them. The 
commissary general h|is neither the means nor the power of 
procuring supplies ; he .is only to receive tiiem from the se- 
veral agents. Without a speedy change of circumstances, 
this dilemma will be involved : either the army must disband, 
or what is, if possible, worse, subsist upon the plunder of the 
people. I would fain flatter myself that a knowledge of our 
situation will produce tbe desired relief; not a relief of a 
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r«W(lA>tii MliaNgt-iirrally liei-clorore bmt llie c»Ne. butu«u[h 
ply equal tu tite cstablinlitncnt of inagazinuH Tor ttii> winter. If 
Ihriu: art) not rortncd brt'nrc tliff roaih are liroken up by tlte 
weiillier, wc Hhall cr.rtainly cxjiFricnrn tli« aaciK? ilifficuHiei 
itnd <li)itri:N»rs tlic cneuinj; winU-r. which wc did the laitt 
Altlioiigli thn triixim have, iijhmi fivcry MCcaHimi liitherts, 
borne UtPir wanln with unparalleled patienw, it «ill be dui- 
gemuM lu truKt tiw »rti'n (it a rriwliti'in ut the cauxoii uF dii- 
rontent." 

It ma; ui-ll he suppnHi^td that Mr. Uodncy ilid not reccivt 
tboHO letters without fceliiigM nf the de<-pe«t dntrt'NK. Hut- 
ipg fur yiars takdti ho artivc a part in all tin-, struggles for 
independence, whatever various foruH they had anNumed, 
hnw rould he look calmly on. and nvv that independence en-, 
dangcred, at the very moment when it seemed Mcure * Hat- 
ing served as a soldier himnelf in the armies of the rcvola- 
tion, how could he bear that tho»ie who had been the part- 
ners of his toils, sliould now be sinking, neglected and for- 
Haken, without a friendly hand being extended to rolie*t 
Ihcni P 

He therefore adopted every expedient be could devise, to 
increa!4e and assist the army. He brought the subject re- 
peatedly before the legislature ; urged the persons entrusted 
with the levying and transmission of supplies ; kept up i 
constant correspondence ; and succeeded in affording im- 
mense benefit "You may assure the committee appointed 
to procure flour," he says in a letter to Mr. Dickinson, 
" that 1 shell do every thing in my power to forward tb« 
buBuiess, but expect the flour will come high ; m then 
termed speculators are as thick and as industrious as beeiS 
and as active and wicked as the devil himself. I doubt tavA 
whether any of the taxes mentioned by the committee, are U 
ytt paid Into the treamiry ; however, I bava Writtea to 0» 
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treasorer, expect to bear from him in a few days, and will 
immediately let them know.** And in a letter addressed to 
the persons appointed to receive the supplies, he uses this 
strong language; <' being convinced of the necessity, I do 
most earnestly require an immediate discharge of the duty 
enjoined you by the act of the general assembly of this state* 
for procuring an immediate supply of provisions for the army 
&c, especially as to the article of beef-cattle. Tou wiU see 
by, the letters enclosed, the pressing necessity, and the bad 
consequence, if we £ail to comply with the requisition. I there- 
fore expect you will immediately use your utmost exertion to 
comply with the requisition of congress, as far as the act of 
assembly above mentioned, has enabled the gentlemen in 
your department to do it, and I do require, as absolutely 
necessary, that you inform the commissary general from 
time to time of your success in this business, so that he may 
have proper persons at Wilmington to take them off your 
hands, as he has engaged." 

Such was the zealous and honourable course pursued by 
Mr. Rodney, as long as he held the office of president of the 
state of Delaware. By his fiirm and liberal conduct he se- 
cured the universal esteem of every portion of the people ; 
and by the decided tone of his measures he increased the 
strength and augmented the i*esources of the general govern- 
ment At length, however, fatigued with the arduousness of 
his duties, he determined to retire from office, and in the year 
1782, declined a re-election. His constituents, however, 
would not permit him to retire from public life, for he was 
immediately chosen a delegate to congress, as he also was in 
the succeeding year. 

It does not appear that Mr. Rodney ever took his seat by 
virtue of these elections. Though not very far advanced in 
years^ his health had become exceedingly infirm. He had 
Vol. III.— X X 
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brm ftfflirteil from Iiih youtli wiUi acwirrr. wliirh. as wr have 
Rwntionrd, grftdually Hiir«ail over one »W« of his fare, until 
it wan M) diHUgnrrd an to oblige liim t» wear a grcrnsilk 
iicrpcn o¥cr it ; and lie fliil so for many years before his dcatli. 
The eiEact period of that melancholy event, we have no mcam 
of accurately axcertatninff; ; it would appear, Unwcvcr, to tim 
been in the early part of the year I'HS, and waH certainly 
occaRloned hy tlic complaint of which wit have spoken. 

Of the iHjreonal rharacterof Mr. Rodney, we havc|fcir 
oppoMwnitiefl of obtaining information, beyond the inalcriib 
which have formed the subject of thin notice. As a poli& 
cian, he displayed at all times great integrity am) high mind- 
ednexs, never yielding his deliberate opinionn to the prevailing 
sentiments of the day, and sacrificing his presLint interest lu 
his sense of honour and justice. This course, in a few ii- 
stances, was for a time injurious to his political aims, but it 
eventually gained fur him, what an honourable course alwaja 
gains for a statesman in the end, the unbounded confidence 
and esteem of his countrymen. Though he was, as the tenor 
of his life has shown, a firm whig in all his principles and 
conduct, wannly devoted to the liberties of the states, and 
opposing aliiie the open warfare and secret attacks of their 
enemies, he blended with all his actions the feelingnofin 
amiable man. The number of loyalists or refugees was, as 
we have observed, very numerous in that part of the stale 
where he resided, and the friends of fi-eedom were kept coi- 
stantly on the alert, to opiMse and overthrow secrat inaor' 
rections which were springing up, every day and in every 
direction. As is always the case in this species of unnabml 
warfare, the feelings of tlie contending parties assumed ■ 
personal ferociousness of character, which is not often sten 
in the conflicts of general enemies. The ties of vidiui|e, 
often of consanguinity, increased rather tlian allayed the bit- 
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teiMiaB of Ifaeir hatred ; and the successful party truioiphed 
over the conquered foe, with more than the satisfactioii of 
oidiiiar|r war. 

To a{qiease these feelings, and to obviate their consequent 
CC8, was the continued and often the successful effort of Mr. 
Bodney. The advantages of his popularity! his well known 
patriotism and his public station, gave him an influence which 
he never failed to exert in so generous a cause. Many an- 
ecdotes of this kind are remembered, and yet related among 
those who lived where he lived ; and they might be preserved 
as honourable instances of the union of firm patriotism, with 
kindly feeling. While he was governor of the state, a gen* 
tleman of Dover, of high personal character, and before the 
revolution of considerable popularity, had by several acts so 
strongly displayed his partiality to tlie royal cause, that the 
citizens, exasperated and indignant, determined to arrest him 
for high treason ; the issue of such a proceeding at such a 
time, was scarcely doubtful, and the rash gentleman would 
probably have forfeited his life, for the useless display of his 
equally useless predilections. The evening before the arrest 
was to be made, and when an attempt to escape was too late, 
Mr. Rodney was informed of it ; he sent immediately to the 
gentleman, and had him brought to his own residence. In 
the morning the mob, disappointed of their prey, and informed 
of the place of his concealment, rushed tumultuously to the 
governor's house and demanded their victim, as one notori- 
ously guilty of crimes which merited at least the decision of 
the law. Mr. Rodney stepped out calmly before them, ac- 
knowledged that bis guest had been indeed extremely impru- 
dent, but that as be had surrendered himself to him, the chief 
magistrate of the state, he had become answerable for his 
appearance, and would see that justice was done to all. The 
knowledge of the governor's character and views was a suf- 
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GEORGE READ. 



Georgb Read was bom in Cecil county^ in the province 
of Maryland, in the year 17349 and was the eldest of six 
brotliers. His father^ John Read, was the son of a wealthy 
citizen of Dublin, and having emigrated to America, settled 
in Cecil county, where he became a respectable planter. 
Soon after the birth of his eldest son, he removed to New- 
castle county, in the province of Delaware, and estab- 
lished himself on the head-waters of the Christiana river. 

The parents of Mr. Read determined, at an early period, 
to confer such an education upon their son, as would enable 
him to pursue one of the learned professions. The small 
number of schools was, at that period, a serious obstacle to 
the dissemination of knowledge. The nearest reputable se- 
minary to the residence of Mr. Read's parents was at Ches- 
ter, in the province of Pennsylvania, where he was taught 
the rudiments of the learned languages. From this school 
he was removed to New London, in the same province, and 
placed under the care of the Reverend Dr. Allison, a 
man eminently qualified for the arduous task of imparting 
instruction to youth. Deeply versed in the learned lan- 
guages, his mind was free from the alloy too often mingled 
with the pure gold of classic lore ; he explored the mazes of 
science in solitary study, without being ignorant of the 
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tain presages of emi tence at the b^r, and erudition on ihfi 
bench. Hence Mr, Read was conspicuous in after-life for 
research and accuracy, and the ipargins of almost every 
book in the extensive law library which he po^sessed^ whilst 
living, are covered with his notes ; so true is it, tliat tho 
foundation of industrious habits is always laid in early life* 
The confidence reposed by Mr. Moland in the abilities of his 
young student was so great, that long before the term of his 
studies had expired, he entrusted him with his docket and 
confided to him all his attorney's business. Indeed, the ta- 
lents, industry, and zeal, of Mr. Bead, while in the office of 
Mr. Moland, generated an attachment towards bis pupil, 
stronger and more permanent than the relation of lawyer and 
student usually produces. 

In the year 1753, Mr. Read was admitted to the bar, at 
the early age of nineteen years. By the then existing laws 
of Maryland, and the three lower counties on Delaware, he 
was, as eldest son, entitled to two shares of his father's pro- 
perty. His first act, after his admission to the bar, was to 
relinquish by deed all claim upon his father's estate, gene- 
rously assigning as the reason for this relinquishment, that 
he had receive^ his full portion in the expenses incurred by 
his education, and that it would be a fraud upon his brothers 
not to renounce his legal right. 

In the year 1754, he settled in Newcastle, and commenced 
the practice of the law, in the then three lower counties (m 
Delaware, and the adjacent ones of Maryland. He found 
himself in the midst of powerful competitors,*— men of great 
talents, and consummate lawyers ; among whom were John 
Ross, then attorney general, Benjamin Chew, Greorge Ross, 
John Dickinsoik, and Thomas M'Kean. To have rapidly ob- 
tained full practice among such competitors, is, of itself, suf- 
ficient praise. On the thirtieth of April, 1763, he succeeded 
Vol. III.— Y y 
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■ l9hn RmH HH ntlonicy gencrut fur lliR llirri^ lower rountict 
H VB Drlawarr. lie wai the first altornt-y (Ccm-rwl Mprwslji 
B ii|tpotii((<il Tor tlictM) coiintirs ; m, bt'rurn thin periad, the it- 
^M tontry ^noral of IVnnsylvnnia wan thv iiruitrruting oDrfr 
^V in DcUwnre. Mr. Uruil held thin ofticc tintil lie wai elrctid 
H a (IrU'gutff tr> the rnngrcNs nf I77S ; h« then rt^Hignetl it, dt- 
^ rUi'iiig that ho woulil not enter u]ion tho unluouH iliitics of i 
iTpn>Nenta(i»o In that auguat body, trammelled with an offlce 
brld from his BritHniiic mujenty. 

Mr. Ri^ad won [tarticularly eminent an a itftp read lawyer: 
and he was powerfVjUy versed in apeciat pleailing, — the lojie 
or Ihfi law. His elocution wan neither llowi>ry nor raplil ; on 
the contrary, he wan nomowhat slow in hiit npcech, anil nvg- 
ligcnt in hix mann<^r ; but bin proround legal knowledge, bii 
Ktdidity orjiidgmrnt, and hisbaliitM oftloso and clear reunn- 
ing, gave him an Influence with juHos and judgcR, which the 
graces oT thn mont Jlnixhed oratory would have failed to im- 
part. His coDcluHions were always founded on calm and 
raiilioiis ddibcrntion, which seldom led him into error. Hi* 
legal knowledge anil judgment were so conspicuous, thit 
his opinions were held in high and general estimation. 

In the. year 17G3, Mr. Read married a daughter of the Re- 
verend George Ross, who had been, during fifty years, pM- 
tor of Immanuel Church, in the town of Newcastle. Itiraii 
one of his favourite maxims, that men ambitious of arriving 
at the acme of their professions, should never marry; but 
his good sense taught him tliat the sacrifice of domestic en- 
joyment would bo inadequately compensated by tho high* 
est honours. Tho understanding of Mrs. Read, natural); 
strong, was carefully cultivated by her father, who bestowed 
more attention upon her instruction tlian it was tho common 
lot of females, at that period, to receive, ller |»crson wwi 
beautiful, her manners elegant, and her piety exemplary- 
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During the revolutionary struggle, her trials were many and 
severe. The enemyi constantly on the maritime border of 
Delaware, kept the state in perpetual alarm by predatory in- 
cursions : the British army, at different periods, occupied 
parts of her territory, or marched through it Frequent 
change of habitation was not one of the least evils which ac- 
companied the war of the revolution. Mrs. Read was al- 
most always separated from her husband, who was unremit- 
tingly engaged in the public service. She was often com- 
pelled to fly from her abode, at a moment's warning, with a 
large and infant family. But she never was dejected ; in- 
stead of increasing the heavy burden of a statesman's care 
by her complaints, she animated his fortitude by her firm- 
ness. 

The domestic enjoyments of Mr. Read were soon inter- 
rupted by the contest which, in 1765, commenced between 
Great Britain and the colonics. As Mr. Read held an office 
under tiie British government, and possessed great and ac- 
knowledged influence, his adherence to the English ministers 
would no doubt have ensured him a share in the preferments 
and pecuniary rewards, lavishly bestowed upon those who 
supported the schemes of oppression which they had planned: 
but his patriotism and integrity induced him to take a decid- 
ed part with those who opposed the aggressions of parlia- 
ment, as soon as the disputes between the colonies and the 
mother country commenced. It was not vanity, but a pro- 
per estimate of his own abilities, and the knowledge that 
they were duly appreciated by his fellow citizens, which as- 
sured him that he would be called upon to act an important 
part in the momentous drama, as soon as his sentiments be- 
came known. He well knew that the post of leader, whether 
civil or military, was at once the post of danger and the 
place of honour. Success was problematical, and he could not 
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thivbt llmt tlitt Brilisli miniHt«r!4, ImbiUernd by oppueitiun, 
mnd flashed by »l«tory, would single out ob vktlmtt, Uiomc whii 
IimI been moNt aetive ami Influfintlal in opposing their il& 
otgniu Cletnrncy wu little to be ezpi^l-ted wliero vengeanct 
could be exeirined under the guise or policy. Ilut ncillier 
Inteitist, nop feni*, could divert him from txking the couwe 
which he believed ta he right, and, once taken, " inflexible 
in faith," he never ttwervfid frnm it. 

In October, 1765, he tool: hiH seat in the general R8semblj 
of Delaware, as one of the rciirescntatives from NcwcartiB 
county, which Htiilion lie continitBd to occupy during the 
twelve cnnuing yearm. Mr. Kead viu» one of the coirimitt'm 
which reporttid the numerous aildreHHoa made to George tbc 
third by the Delaware legislature, un behalf of their cun*tJ- 
toontit, and which merit the cncomiuma hu deserredly be- 
stowed upon our revolutionary Mtate pupent. 

tha fnllowin); in an extract from a circular letter, addren- 
ed by Mr. Read to his fellow citizens in the lower part nf 
Newcastle county: it explains the reasons which rnus^l iho 
inhahitants of Delawaro to enter into a non-lmpoiiation 
a^fteAWnt at a later period than their brother eolonlats; 

" In the present Btruggle made flir liberty by the colonies 
around as, I hope this goTemment will not be peinted atb 
nneoncemed in ^e common caum. Hitherto, the repreMHti- 
tlr«a of the people in assembly, have contributed their mite 
wttti other bodies of the like kind, through the continent f it 
is now become more particularly tlie business of the peojde 
in general to tonsider their present situation, and what may 
be further done in support of measures apparently nocet- 
sary ; I mean the non-importation agreements entered into, 
from time to time, since the late act of parliament imposing 
duties on tea, paper, glass, and painter's colours. From 
our local cirmmstances, it seemed unnecessary for th« people 
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of this government to enter into resolutions of non-importa- 
tion from the mother coantrj^ as we had no traders among 
OS who imported goods from Great Britain^ except in yery 
small qaantitiesy and in vessels belonging to Philadelphia, 
which was sufficiently guarded bj the agreement of her 
own citizens. Lately it has been discovered that a few of 
tfaO' traders of that city have become tired of what they call 
virtnons attempts to restore freedom to America^ and endea- 
voured to dissolve the Philadelphia non-importation agree- 
ment. *One of the principal arguments made use of, is the 
probability of losing the trade of this government. They 
say that the Maryland non-importation agreement, having 
excepted many more articles of merchandise than that of 
Philadelphia, the people here will form a connexion with the 
Marylanders in the way of trade, introduced by going there 
to purchase such excepted articles, which trade may conti- 
nue after all contests with the mother country are over. 
This is a plausible and forcible argument, and to remove all 
the weight it may have, the inhabitants of the upper parts of 
this county, particularly in and about the towns of Newcas- 
tle^ Wilmington, Christiana, Newark, Newport, and Ham- 
burg Landing, have resolved to support the Philadelphia 
agreement. It is now in the power of the people of this go- 
vernment to lend a helping hand, and be of real use to the 
general cause. Some of the people of New York have de- 
serted it, but, it is tliought, will be brought back to their 
duty. To prevent the like accident taking place at Phila- 
delphia, we ought to destroy the argument alleged before. 
Let us be content to confine our trade to its former channels ; 
there is our natural connexion ; let us forego some trifling 
conveniences in hopes of greater advantage ; resolve not to 
purchase any goods out of the government but such as are 
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osceplN] iri tlio l'tiilatlvl|itiia agrccin(.-nl, and tail u|Ktt> 
oflvcluiil infaHurctt to Huji|i<ti-t thli rondiict.*' 

The ngrvcmctil i-«:uiiiiiimi<I(?(l by Mr. Rvail was nnoti yaj 
goncTally adopted. It was dated the Heventccntli of Augiut 
176S, and framed witli inucli vlguur and ability. After stit' 
lag, in nncrgetic language, the grievances wliicli rompclM 
tbciin tu cu-uiicrnte witli tlivir fellow coloniBto in the nieawira 
beat calculated t» invito or onfurcc redreHu, tliey ** mutiull^ 
protDi«o, dvclan^ and ngrco, upon our word of bonour, ud 
Uic faith of ChriHtianfl," 

" First, That fi-oin and after this date wc will not imjwcl 
into any i>art of Aniixica any goudH, warcft, or men'hu' 
diHO, whatflucvcr, from any part of (ircat Uritain, canlj-«7 
lu the spirit and intention of the agrO'emciit of the mcixhanb 
of the city of L>hiladolphiit. 
*< Seeondy That wo never will have any dealiugr commcRCi 
«r intercotirne whatever, with any man reHiding in vvf 
part uf the nritinh duniinionM, who nhatl, fur lucre or lUi; 
otljL-j- jjurpttsc, import ittto any pail of America any arti- 
cle contrary to the said agreement 
" Thirdly, That any one of us who shall wilfully break fbii 
agreeement, shall have his name published in the public 
nowspapcru, as a betrayer of the civil rights of Americawi 
and be fur ever after deemed infamous, and a betrayer ol 
his country." 

It is a curious fact, that no measure was devised for de- 
lecting violaters of thi» agreement until a year after it bid 
been formed : sucli was the confidence in the virtue of the 
community, that an infraction of the compact was little Vf^ 
prehcndi-d. Uut when the enthusiasm which gave animation 
and eflicacy to tiiin patriotic act had in some measure sub- 
sided, owing to the privations to which it subjected thuke 
who had signed it, some individuals basely forfeited their 
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wordy their honoory and their chrifitian faith» by violating the 
solemn pledge. Those who led tlie van or tlie covenant 
breakers, were shop-keepers ; they had not, perhaps, less pa- 
triotism than other classes of their fellow-citizens, bat their 
virtue was assailed by stronger temptations. Nor were they 
the only apostates ; for if there were sellers of interdicted 
merchandise, there must also have been purchasers. To ar- 
rest this evil, which threatened the virtual dissolution of the 
compact, a system was devised as simple as it proved effica- 
cious. On the fourth of June, 1770, Mr. Read expressed 
himself upon tlio subject in tlie following manner, in a letter 
addressed to one of his friends : ** Several towns in this 
county have chosen two committee-men each, to adopt such 
resolutions respecting trade as the present exigency seems to 
require. They met lately at Christiana, and were unani- 
'mously of opinion tliat the Philadelphia agreement should be 
supported ; and for this purpose, two persons were appointed, 
in each town, a committee of inspection to watch the trade. 
Tlie duty of these persons is to examine what goods are 
brought into this government, and in case they discover any 
sales by shop-keepers of articles not excepted, to report the 
same to the general committee, who shall determine what 
sliall be done thereupon." 

Mr. Read was elected chairman of tliis general committee. 
The subordinate committees performed their duty with so 
much diligence and activity, that they equalled tlie agents of 
the best organized police in the discovery of delinquents. 
Every section of the county was subjected to a system of es- 
pionage, so inconsistent with American notions of liberty, 
that nothing but the urgency of the case, and the benefits 
which it produced, could have induced the citizens to tolerate 
it. The adherents of Great Britain were too small in num- 
ber to shield the violaters of the compart from its penalties. 
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When inrumiatiun was given ugiiiiist tliem, Uiey generallsr 
apiieured bfforotlic general committee, ulio inttirtixl nu uther 
jttitiUliment tban ri'iiuiring from tlieuDViicIer h public ilecli- 
ration of sorrow for the olfcncc, a pramisc not to ivpeat iU 
anil payiiKint to tlm roinmittfte of titn iii-ocoeilii iil' sales of< 
non-cxceptcd articles, for tlio uhc of the jiuor of the countj^.' 
The doliiii|uent«f however, were few in number. 

At a meeting uf thclnliabitanta of PJewcastlu county, on tiw 
twenty-nintU ni June, 177<1, Mr. Rend wan appuinted, with 
twvlvu other persons, to ctiniluct a sub^icription fur the relief 
of tlie poor inhabitaritH of Boston, who were deprived of the 
usual ineana of subsistence by the act of parliament common- 
ly called the Boston port bill- Tbc people eagerly adopted 
this mode of nianifeHting their abhorrence of a, cruel and inef- 
fectual act of despotism, and their symputhy with thoH 
whom it reduced to want. By pecuniary sacrifices for tlieir 
relief, they, in some mcaflure, made themselves partakers of 
their sufTennt^s and their patriotism. In February, ITT^t 
Mr. Head, who had beeu appoitiiod, in conjunction with Si- 
cbulas Van Dyke, Esq., to receive the donations, remitted 
nine hundred dollars to the Boston committee, being the 
amount of subscriptions in Newcastle county. The notifica- 
tion to the committee at Boston occasioned the following lat- 
ter from Samuel Adams to Mr. Read, dated on the twenty- 
fourth of February 1775. 

" Sir— By your letter of the sixth instant, directed to Mr- 
David Jeffries, the committee of this town, appointed to re- 
ceive and distribute the^donations made for the relief and em- 
ployment of the sufferers under the Bosion port bill, are in- 
formed that a very generous collection has been made by the 
inhabitants of the county of Newcastle, on Delaware, and 
that there is in your hands upwards of nine hundred dollars 
for that charitable purpose. The care you have taken^ with 
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our worthy friend Nicholas Van Dyke, Esq*^ in receiving 
these contributions, and your joint endeavours to have them 
remitted in the safest and most easy manner, are gratefully 
acknowledged by our committee ; and they have directed me 
to request that you would return their sincere thanks to the 
people of Newcastle, for their great liberality towards iheir 
fellow-subjects in this place, who are still suffering under the 
hand of oppression and tyranny. 

'^It will, I dare say, afford you abundant satisfaction to be 
informed that the inhabitants of this place, with the exception 
of a contemptible few, appear to be animated with an inextin' 
guUhable love ofliberiy. Having the approbation of all the 
sist^ colonies, and being thus supported by their generous 
benefiEU^tions, they endure the most severe trials with a 
manly fortitude, which disappoints and perplexes our common 
enemies. While a great continent is thus anxious for them, 
and administering to their relief, they can smile with con- 
tempt at the feeble efforts of the British adminisl^ation to 
force them to submit to tyranny, by depriving them of the 
usual meana of subsistence. The people of this province be- 
hold with indignation a lawless army posted in their capi- 
tal, with the professed design to overturn their free con- 
stitutiour They restrain their just resentment, in hopes 
that the most happy effects will result from the united appli- 
cations of the colonies for their relief. 

** May heaven grant that the counsels of our sovereign may 
be guided by wisdom, that the liberties of America may be 
established, and harmony be restored between the subjects in 
Britain and her colonies." 

On the first of August, 1774, Mr. Read was elected by the 

general assembly of Delaware, together with Csesar Rodney, 

and Thomas M^Kean, to represent that state in the AmeHcan 

congress, which met in the month of September in Fhiladel- 
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ptiliu Mr. Rewi repremtitotl tlie Htftt« of Delaware to am- 
grf> dnring tUe v/hnln rcvolutianBi7 war, excejiUtig B >bort 
iDterval. wlirn li; virtun nf hin uffln of vice-prerident, be 
acted M bcr chief inagiiitr&t«i, in conwqnenci) of the etptare 
of prcoidrnt M'KInlcf immediately after Uie battle of Braa- 
djrwiiie< 

In the year 1 77.% the dacinive ajipcal Ut armti waa made. 
While Mr. Real), in crtnjunctioo with the Hugrii of coagrtm, 
waa giving (one aiicl liirertlon t<> the ardour uf uur armiM, 
two of hia family were lUNerting the llherty uf thi-ir countr; 
in tlie flidd ; colonel Ut^ad, who wax lately gaUiered to liii 
fatherH in a venerable old a|;ei and cdonel, afterwardM gent- 
rait Tliomiion, wh« Iiad niarrind the niBter of Mra. Heail 
The following letter frum general Tlitimnon, who, at thn heti 
of the ftrst riilo regiment raiocd in I'm nay Ivan ia, joined ibt 
American anny bcalcglng BaHton, Indicate! the aprig^tl; 
courage of the Irhhman, while it exiilliitr), in ptcaaingcbi- 
ractora, the naivctf of the tioldicr ; it waft written from lb* 
camp on I'roHjiRct Jlill, on the tenth uf Hcptemher 1779 : 

" Dear Brother — I would have written f> yvu heforetbi* 
time, but waa prevented hy being very much hurried wiieii 
I firnt came heru, and I kn<;w you had accounts at larg' 
every day from jwophi here, who had mui:li more time to 
write. 

"I am fixed at prcHcnton the rnoMt beautiful N|K>t of groand 
in the world, aa I can wie from the drxir of my tent, all our 
well regulated army, from lt<ixbury to Winter Uill, and at 
the ttame time look down on the enemies of ourrountry, coD- 
flned within the narrow boundn of Bohton and Hunker Uill; 
•nd further yuu may depend they (ihall not pa«M, bad they 
brd North and all the truup*i in the pay uf Great Britain to 
Miiiit them. 
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** Oor troops are well supplied, and in high spirits, and 
long much to come to action, but I am doubtful we shall l^ave 
but little to do in the fighting way in this quarter^ this cam- 
paign. 

** I am very happy in all my commanding officers. I always 
had a high esteem for the commander in chief, and higher 
now than ever. I am every day more pleased with general 
Lee; our country owes much to him^ and happy we are that 
a man of his great knowledge assists in the command of our 
army. . 

^'They have appointed me the second colonel in the conti- 
nental.mrmy ; and colonel Fry, who is the first, does the duty 
of brigadier general, so that if my friends take care for me^ 
I may soon be promoted in the continental or provincial con- 
gress. There are a great many colonels in the family ;— -do 
make me a general. 

^< All the news i» cannonading and a few bombs, — the most 
harmless sport in life: indeed, I have seen more mischief 
done by throwing the same number of snow-balls ; bfft, don't 
tell cousin Ourney so, for if you do he will bring over, the 
poor devils he killed in Germany last war, to show that 
people have been put to death by cannons in other parts of 
the world, though the Americans are proof against them. 

^^ Let me hear from you : my best compliments wait on 
Mrs. Read, your dear little ones, and all friends.'' 

The momentous subject of independence, which occupied 
the attention of congress early in 1776, did not prevent Mr. 
Read from taking an active part in the affairs of his state. 
Whenever it was practicable to leave, with propriety, his 
post in congress, he repaired to Delaware, not to enjoy in the 
bosom of his family the repose he so much needed, and a res- 
pite from his patriotic toils, but to employ his talents and his 
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spectators from yoor city, who will have returned before this 
time. 

^* I snpposB it will be thought that too much powder and 
shot have been expended by the galleys in these attacks, but 
I am well satisfied they have produced a very happy eflfisct 
upon the multitudes of spectators on each side of the river ; 
and in that part of the colonies where the relation shall be 
known, British ships of war will not be thought so formida- 
ble. A few long boats drove, and apparently injured, those 
sized ships that seemed best calculated to distress us. 

'^The committee of safety are going this morning to New* 
castle, and downwards, to see what may be necessary to ad- 
vise for the protection of the shore below. Truly the people 
at large have shown great alacrity and willingness on this 
occasion. I know not when I shall be with you, as I may be 
of some little use here. I shall stay till there is some altera- 
tion in the appearance of things. Excuse this scroll. My 
compliments to all friends." 

Toung Houston, who so gallantly led the van in the battle 
of the row-galleys, was a native of Philadelphia : he was a 
handsome man, of polished and agreeable manners, and much 
admired in female society. 

We are informed by a venerable revolutionary naval of&cer, 
fliat he was captured, three days after the battle, by tlie Liver- 
pooi, captain Boileau, who was a native of Scotland. This 
officer related to our informant, that, in the hottest of the 
fight, a row-boat came from the shore, manned with four boys, 
who placed themselves directly under the stern of his ship, 
and fired incessantly into her. His officer of marines, calling 
his attention to these|juvenile assailants, exclaimed, ** captain, 

do you see those d d young rebeJs ? shall we fire upon 

them ?•' <*No, no," cried the brave old Boileau, "don't hurt 
the boys ; ki them break the cabin windows*** 
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H In the beat of tbc cngascmmt, the attention of many ainang 

H tlie ianumcrable npcrtators who lincil tho shorca of the DcIip 

H ware, was diverted from the novel nfieclarle of a naval con- 

H bat, by a militia major, whn roilc at full epcvil among then, 

threw hiinMvir frnm his haimti, whit^b bo let looie among tlu 

crowd, and entreated to b» puton board of one of the galleys. 

With much dilDculty, bo periiiuuded two men to put off in t 

boat witb htm. lie steered directly for the galley neareit 

the enemy, ami, ax roou as bo reacbod licr dcrk, Dtationed 

himself at a gun. The ,cartridgcM failwl : cartridge pap(r 

was called for to make a supply, but it waa all expended: 

the gallant major in-stantly pulkid ufTbii* boot», cut utTtlielr 

feet, filled them with powder, and rammed them into bifl gnn. 

When lie roturned home, bo boaxtcd that be bad not only beeo 

in the engagement, but baHJired his boots at the enemy. 

In tho muntli of July, the (]ucstion of independence arow^ 
and though it muy be perceived from what has been mentioned 
in a previous part of this volume, that at the time, Mr. Bead 
was op[K)sed to the passage of tho declaration, this opposition 
arose from no indisposition to the measure itself, when he 
deemed it necessary, but from bis belief tbat it was at that 
moment incxjicdient, and that the instructions be bad received 
from hia constituents as tbey then stood, were insufficient to 
authorize bis vote in favour of the proceeding. When how- 
ever it did receive the sanction of congress, be firmly and 
zealously supported it, and affixed his name, witb the other 
delegates, to the declaration itself. Indeed whatever diversity 
of opinion may have existed in relation to the time of adopt- 
ing this measure, the strictest union was preserved when its 
immediate necessity was impressed upon the minds of the 
minority. The glory of the enterprise in which they had 
embarked, appeared the same to all, and all regarded inde- 
pendence as the only security of peace and liberty. With 
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Hkeakf peace and liberty were indissolubly connected; <'et 
somen pacis dulce est, et ipsa res salutaris : sed inter pacem 
et servitutem plurimam interest : pax est tranquilla libertas, 
s^rvitus malorum omnium postremum ; non modo bello, sed 
morte etiam repellendam.'' Such were the sentiments of our 
forefathers^ and^ in the fruits of their wisdom, we enjoy the 
repose of liberty, and they have merited and obtained a high 
and noble station among the heroes and patriots of the world* 

Soon after the Declaration of Independence, Joseph Oallo« 
way obseryed to Mr. Read that he had sighed it with a halter 
about his neok; Mr. Read replied that it was a measure de- 
manded by the crisis, and he was prepared to meet any con- 
sequences that might ensue. 

In September, 1776, he was president of the convention 
which formed the first constitution of Delaware. In the 
autumn of 1777, he was compelled to assume the arduous 
and responsible duties of chief magistrate of the state, in 
consequence of the capture of president M^Kinley by a de- 
tachment of British troops, immediately after the battle of 
Brandy wine. The first presidency of the state had been 
oflfered for his acceptance, hut he declined the honour. 

At the time of Mr. M^Kinley's capture, Mr. Read was at 
Philadelphia, assisting in the deliberations of congress. He 
left that city as the British army entered it, and while re- 
turning to Delaware for the purpose of assuming the presi- 
dency^ thus forced upon him, he narrowly escaped the mis- 
fortune which had befallen president M'Kinley. It was 
impracticable to pass from Philadelphia to Delaware on the 
western side of the river, as the British occupied the whole 
pass into the peninsula. Necessity, therefore, compelled him 
to proceed along the Jersey shore of the river, aiid brave the 
risk of crossing it, although almost covered with the ^ips of 
the enemy. On the thirteenth of October, 1777, Mr. Read 




urived at Salem, in New Jersey, and prui-urcd a boat In 
convey fiiniNclf and fumily acroHd the Delaware, there about 
(Ire mile* wide. At this time, there were BCTcral British 
n of war lying at anchor off Newcastle. When the boat 
had alinoHt attained the Delaware Hhorc, she was descried b; 
tlie enemy, who inimcdiati-ly dcHpatched an urinud barge in 
puniuit or hf r. The tide being, unrortunatdy, low, the boat 
grounded so far from tlic beach that it wan impossible IbrMr. 
Head to land with hix family before their pursuers arriveii. 
I'here was only time to cftuce every mark on the baggage 
which could excite any suspicion that Mr. Read was not, u 
he represented himaclf. a country gentleman, returning to bis 
homo. The officer who commanded the boat was of no higlier 
rank than that of boatswain ; and the prFsence of Mr. Reafi 
mother, wife, and infant children, gave suflicicnt probability 
to hifl story to deceive sailnrti, who like all thoogtitle^e person^ 
arc little prone to sunpcct deception. The honest hearted UbI- 
lows assisted with great good humour in landing the baggt^ 
and carrying the ladies and children on shore. 

The nice balance of political power which our constitation 
has so admirably adjusted between the general and state go. 
vernmcnts, was not, in the day of revolution^ regarded: 
hence Mr. Read was, at that time, a delegate in congress, ai 
well as vice-president of the state of Delaware. 

The duty which the subject of our memoir was now called 
upon to perform, was most arduous. The situation of affairs, 
in general, was gloomy. These were, indeed, in the classic 
langoage of the revolution, the times that tried men's aouls: 
the battle of Brandywine had been lost; the British had en* 
t«red Philadelphia ; the battle of Germantown followed ; the 
fathers of our country were at York ; and our brave coun- 
trymen in arms, naked and houseless, were exposed to the 
storms of winter at the Valley Forge. No consolation could 
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be derived by Mr. Read, from a view of the state of things ib 
his more peculiar department : Sussex county was but islow- 
lyjrecarering from the intestine war which foreign emissaries 
had kinuled among her deluded inhabitants, and obstinate 
men of opposite opinions as to the expediency of laws, chose 
to obey such only as they thought proper. Tet, under these 
discouraging circumstances, the firmness of Mr. Read re- 
mained unshaken, and he employed every means which his 
abilities and influence afforded, to conciliate or destroy the 
discordant opinions that threatened to become so inimical to 
the welfare of tlie state. 

Mr. Read evinced great solicitude in relation to pi*esi- 
dent M'Kinley, then in the hands of the enemy, and made 
every exertion to ascertain his situation, provide for his 
wants, and procvre his exchange. He solicited the interfe- 
rence of the commander in chief, and at lengtli addressed a 
communication to commodore GriflSth of the Solebay, in 
which vessel Mr. M^Kinley was confined, for the purpose of 
ascertaining his wants, and requesting such indulgences and 
kind treatment as his high character demanded. 

On the fifteenth of November. 1777» Mr Read received the 
following letter from general Washington : 

<< Sir — ^Your favour of the fifth instant, enclosing a copy of 
a letter from you to general Smallwood, dated the twenty- 
sixth ulto., and the substance of his answer, did not reach 
me till the day before yesterday. It gives me great concern 
to find that the legislature of your state has not taken timely 
and effectual means for completing the battalion belonging to it. 
However desirable the mode of voluntary enlistments might 
be, if it offered any adequate prospect of success, our circum- 
stances evidently demand measures of more prompt and cer- 
tain execution : it is incumbent, tlierefore, upon your legisla- 
tive body, as a duty which they owe both to their own state 
Vol. IIL—S A 
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and tlio continent hI Inrgt-, lu puntur. wilb energj' llio tndhol 
or <lrauf;hting wiikli Iim heen aacennt»i\y practiKil in olbtr 
fltatrs ; tntlcpd, I n\)fci tlist you will shbrtl]' b« called npn i 
by congrfxit fur tbU iturpoflo. 

"The prnpprty of ttte clothing taken In the prize sloop will, 
I presume, be iletcrmincil by certain resolutions of congreu, 
copieH of which were sent to general Smttllwood, in order U 
'■ettle a <ti)ipntc of a ^tmiliir nntiire ; but, however this mat- 
ter be deciiU^il, yog ought uMdouhterlly to secure a lufflcirnt 
quantity of thi* nccesiinry article, to supply tht; wantit of At 
Delaware battalion. 

" I am totally ignorant of any interruption having been ^t- 
en by the military to the election of representatives in yoor 
ttats : it in much to he lumenteil that, at n season when nor 
aR'aira demand the moiit perfect harmony add greatest vigour 
in all puhlic proceetlinga, there ithould be any languur oc- 
casioned by divisions. YourefTiirtH cannot be better employed 
than in conciliating the discordant parties, and restoripg 
union. 

"The complaints against the commissaries of purcbascs, 
I fear are too well founded: such orders sball be given to 
the principal of the department for this district, as will, I 
hope, in some degree, remedy the evils complained of.** 

To this communication, Mr. Read, now president pro tem- 
pore, of the state, returned the following answer: 

" 8ir — I was honoured by yours of the eighth instant, de- 
livered to me on tlie fifteenth, by colonel Pope, by whom I 
immediately wrote to persons in authority in the counties of 
Kent and Sussex, to give him every assistance in procuring 
clothing and blankets for the use of our battalion with yoii> 
I know not what may be the success, but hare hopes that 
ufBcient for their immediate uiewUI be obtained. 'Hie state 
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bad made some proirisioii in this way^ at the time of raising the 
Iwttalion in the beginning of the year, a part of which was 
then only expended, but upon the march of general Howe's 
army tiirough this countrvy the greater part of what remained 
was sent by a person in whose custody it was« with his own 
effects, in a vessel, into Manto creek, in the Jerseys near to 
Red Bank fort, wliei*e it is at present safe. I know it con* 
sisted of three hundred and fifty yards of cloth, of different 
kindsy the gleanings of very many stores* I luckily laid 
my hands upon one hundred and fifty yards of linen of the 
public stores; saved from the enemy's searches in Wil- 
mington, which is made into shirts, ready for colonel Pope 
on his return. 

"The county of Newcastle has hei'ctofoi'e been so stript 
of clothing, that we have not a sufficiency for the few militia 
we have now in service, guarding the shores of the Dela« 
ware. The manufacture of this state ever was inconsidera- 
ble in proportion to the number of its inhabitants, they 
depending, principally, on foreign goods purchased at Phila- 
delphia. That part of the state which contributed most in 
tliis way, was severely pillaged by general Howe's army, 
both of clothing and sheep, so that their distress is great at 
this season. 

" To give you some idea of the amazing price necessaries 
have risen to, a man next door to me has just purchased a 
little American made linen for family use, at fifty-eight 
shillings per yard, such as but three years since, sold for 
four shillings. I have a tanner's bill for leather now before 
me, in which sole-leather is charged at ten shillings per 
pounds two calf's skins at seventy shillings each, and a third 
at ninety ; the three not weighing six pounds. Shoes are sell- 
ing from six to eight dollars per pair. How to remedy these 
things, I know not ; they make unfavourable impressions. 
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■•IhaTC the naturiu-tmn to Inrimn jou tii&t wc havfjiil ] 
wi fttmoMt eiilirc stop to tlio ititercoumo which w»» hml will 
tlic enemy's sIiI(»h, since they came into our rivfr. This n 
ijnircA all thr. militia that we can procuro, as we Have a watar | 
communication or more than one hundred and twenty mihi 
In our rnmt, and ton many of our people dlipoHrd to eupplj 
tbem?iclve!9 with Halt, xiigar, and cofl'cp, at lower ratea lltu 
thoae at which they can be had in the state. 

" Wc have hfen peculiarly unlucky in the captnrc of ow 
jprenidcnti our imhliu papers, money, and rccordH. Tbia 
dlaaster damgwd the iipirita of our jwople ; thoy have oot got 
over the eflVct^ oF it. While on this Huhject, I must enticit 
your excellency's attention to procuring our presidcnfa n- 
lease, by exchange, aa noon aa it may he in your power. 
His useruliiMS was such that his losa is Hcvercly felt tltrough 
the atate, and particularly by myiielf, upon whom the oSw 
of president devolves, ns xpeaker of the legiHlatlvo couacU. 
I am truly inadi'f)imtu to either station, but especially to 
that ol t'icC'presidctit. Be assurt^ that in piocuriiig hit 
speedy return here, you will do a signal service to the §tatei 
as well as to your excellency's, kc" 

In the commencement of the year 17TB, a correspon- 
^nce took place between Thomas M'Kean and Mr. Read, 
which is highly valuable: it introduces us, as it were, 
into the more private scenes of the olden time ; it exhibits 
to us two men of strong and original minds, the one charac- 
terized by excessive ardour, and the other by cool and dig- 
Blfied circamspection, whose united object was the liberty 
sad prosperity of their country. On the tenth of February 
1778, Mr. M'Rean writes from York, aa follows: 

"Sir — Your favour of the twenty-ninth of December did 
not reach me until tlie twenty -fourth of January, when duly 
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reflecting vpoa every ci wis tiaoe» I ttMNight it ay Arity 4b 
come here, though, I confess, I an nlmost tired of awi'iHg 
my country so noch at my own expense. I left; borne the 
twenty-ninth of last month, and went into congness Best 
morning, where I foand only nine states represented, and, 
inclodtng myself^ bat eighteen meoriiers, though fi^e, mmrn 
at the camp, and some others, are expected in a few day«: 
I hope general Rodney and major Van Dyke will come as 
soon as posnhle, but don^t tell them that I lived at a Iftfle 
Dutch tavern, at an enormous expense, before I could gtft 
lodgings, and that I still am on sufferance. 

^'The situation of Delaware gives me constant anxiety. 
The choice of representatives in October 76, and their cbotoe 
of officers have occasioned all its raisfortenes. Nothing but 
effectual laws, vigorously executed, can save it ; and there 
seems to me not the least prospect of the former ; and when 
I learn that not a single step has been taken towards collect- 
ing the fines under the present inadequate militia law, or to 
punish the most impudent traitors, or even the barbourers of 
deserters, I despair of any law, tending to support the free- 
dom, independence and sovereignty of the state, being execu- 
ted, especially in Kent and Sussex. The conduct of the ge- 
Beral assembly, in having neitlier imposed a tax for reducing 
the paper bills of credit, nor passed laws necessary even in 
timesof profound peace, much less forcompletiog theirquotac^ 
troops^ potting their militia on a respectable footing, &c &c. 
Is too conspicuous not to cause the disagreeable animadver- 
sions I am obliged continually to hear. However, I mui^ 
drop the subject 

** I shall endeavour to procure the account against the state 
from the auditor general, as soon as possible. The votes of 
congress since first January, 1776, printed by Aitkin, an^ 
not yet come to hand, tbougb they have been sent out of Phil- 
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julelphiR. I Hliall Hfind you all that can be roI, not knowing 
to whnt tiino they have Iioen printed up. 

"Who ctm I prt>p(>!(e in exchange fur tlic president? Doio- 
rorm ntr, if ynu ran tiiink of any one. Xnne ncciini tome 
bat govenior Franlilin, and hearing a gtntknian say thai At 
could do more miichicf than the presitimt could do good, I 
havo tittle hnpcH of nucceRK from tlmt pniposilion, I vu 
lold th« other day, that he loilgail ut the widow Jenldiu, 
^ong withhigohlfriemU ■ and . .and seemed verj 

happy. These ob-icnations, and otherH fn>m dillcrent gen* 
Uemen, whenever I name him in private tu any member) 
almost (liHCouragc mc ; however, after I hear from you, I 
shall attempt to have him released, Ic^t it aliould be thought 
I was indifTcrcnt about tiie event, though I could wish wj 
colleagues tu he present and assisting. 

" Notwithstanding all the (liiHdence you no modestly expntl 
of yourself, the state of ndawure thinks herself in happier, 
and I am sure she is in wiser, hanik than those of your pre- 
decessor. 

"In answer to your favour by your brother you will recein 
ten thousand dollars, to be cxjiended in recruiting only, u 
congress have lately purchased clothing to a great amount at 
Boston, and the battalion will be furnished by the clothier 
general. If more should be wanted you will be pleased to 
write to me again, but 1 would advise that the recruiting of- 
ficers should first render you an account of this sum. No 
letter from general Smallwood has yet appeared in congress; 
when there does,! will attend to it 

" The whole afTitir respecting the schooner, in my opinion^ 
rests with the Judge of tlie admiralty in the first place, and 
must be decided upon by the resolves of congress, (there be- 
ing none but what you have upon the subject,) and the laws 
of England. - An appeal lies in congress. The case is, un- 
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dottbtadly, in favour of the state, and not the first possessor, 
idiether wreck or derelict 

^*I have no news but what major Read can tell 700, and ^ 
shall therefore conclude with my best compliments to Mis. 
Read/' 
On the fourth of March \77S, Mr. Read writes: 
** Sir — Tour favour of the twelfth ultimo was delivered lo 
me by major Read, with ten thousand dollars f^r the recruit- 
ing service, which I immediately put into the hands of gene- 
ral Rodney to distribute among the officers now out on that 
business, who have orders to state their expenditures, and 
report them upon their next application for monies. You 
have enclosed a copy of some resolutions of the general as- 
sembly for the more speedy filling up of our battalion, by an 
addition of bounty, and a premium to the officers, in which I 
am authorized to apply to congress for a loan of forty thou- 
sand dollars. Such is the state of our funds, (which you 
well know), that this must be the mode of supply ; therefore 
I request you to obtain that sum, and deliver it to the bear- 
er, lieutenant William Frazier, whom I send for the purpose: 
a less sum will not do, as ihuch will be expended in the sub- 
sistence, and the expense of these special expresses is great. 
By report, some of the officers have had considerable success 
already, in recruiting in the whole about fifty men. Yet I 
cannot believe the number wanted will be made up in this 
way; the general assembly have thought otherwise, and 
would not consent to the mode of draughting, though warm- 
ly recommended by general Washington as the only proba- 
ble and effectual way ; and on this occasion, I am told mem- 
bers were very unanimous. A bill for holding an election in 
Sussex on the second instant, being passed, the assembly ad- 
journed over to this day. The situation of this state is much 
to be lamented, though I think you have heightened it in your 
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colouring. 1 duubt all ynur uitellif^ncf r«R)wciing it iit mil 
well rnuiiilefl : bad wc arc, anil too man; atfcct to scrwe 
' the-n^elvM b; railing at what in, ami wliut in not done, » >1i- 
out contributing to a remedy ; tor instance, as to the militii 
law. Not the warmest wliig, or tlie most violent complaln«r 
of the times, (being an officer of the miUlia), has taken om 
ntfip to carry any part thereor into execntion^ which wilt 
luive this ba^ consMiuenco, that much greater difficulttn 
roust attend ihe currying any future law of the sort into exe- 
cution^ as well as Ihe total los- uf tlie fines under the present 
law, however inade<iuate, whirh hy tliis time would liave made 
a useful fund. Agrcatmistakeamongmany of us, has lir-ent^ 
wet at nought Huch acts of legislation as do not exactly tallj 
withourftentinients: tbishan a fatal tendencyat all times, bnt 
imrticularly at the present, making each individual aJudgeoF 
what he ought, and what lie ought not, to submit to. Not a sin- 
gle resolution of congress was transmitted to me sincel rikmt 
into the piesidcncy, till the tenth ultimo, but the two yon 
sent relating to tbe trade carried on by the disaffected, t 
want of representation in congress, and the appointment of i 
day of thanksgiving, though 1 wrote to the president of com 
gresg on the twenty-fifth uf November, fur copies of such u 
this state ought, or were expected, to act upon ; every public 
paper transmitted to president M'Kinley being lost to voi 
Mr. President Laurens (to whom I beg you to present mj 
compliments and thanks) did at last obtain some copies froH 
the secretary's office, which he enclosed with a line of the 
thirtieth January, by parson Montgomery, delivered to mc 
on tbe tenth ultimo, as mentioned before ; but he omitted a 
very essential one, the plan of confederacy, though he sent a 
copy of the recommendatory resolve to invest the delegates 
with power to assent thereto : for my own part^ I had not 
wen it till I accidentlly lud my bands on a printed copy bcr 
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longing to Cecil county, where my family are. Mention- 
ing this, leads me to ask you what you think of some parti- 
cular expressions thei*ein ; to wit : ^* provided also that no 
state shall be deprived of territory, for the benefit of the 
United States/' in the last of the second section, article 
ninth ; and in the same article, section fourth, ** regulating 
the trade^ and managing all affairs with the Indians, not 
members of any of the states, provided that the legislative 
light of any state within its own limits be not infringed or 
violated." In the eighth article, providing for a common 
treasury, in proportion to the value of all ^* land within each 
state, granted or surveyed for any person :" Quere : what 
ought to be the extent or limits of the territory of Virginia 
and Massachusetts, if not the absurd claim to the south sea^ 
is it not necessary to be settled now? Quere : is it a practi- 
cable scheme to value the lands of the continent for taxation? 
if so, Quere : if the states, who have known and very small 
limits, ought to have every foot of their land rated, for the 
protection of the ungranted lands in these boundless empires? 
Quere : if such a fund may not be formed in the boundless 
states, from the grants of lands, as will tend to diminish the 
present inhabitants of the other states by migrations there, 
and discourage European settlers from fixing in the bounded 
states? Quere : if they may not prove dangerous to the liber- 
ties of America, from their extent and internal strength? I 
will not add to this list; these arc terrifying to me, and suf- 
ficiently account for the speedy approbation, as published, 
from those two states ; and besides, I, with a multitude of 
others, have been taught to expect that all lands not purchas- 
ed from, or ceded by, the Indians to the king of Great Bri- 
tain, as the proprietor of the colonies, were to be considered 
as belonging to the United States generally, and might pro- 
cure for them a fund to pay our great debt with. I have my 
Vol. III.— 3 B 
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doubto ail to the wlioln of lli« tliini nevi. art. ninth: will it 
not have a bad elTcct nn oar Htatc.' Hat to return to tlie nult- 
ject or thn rctul vm of congrmH, and pttrticulftrly Uiuhl- nJat- 
ing to our i]uutB of troojrt, and their clutblng, they could nut 
be acted iiixm till mailo known, and tiio name may be mild u 
tit layinf; B tax Cor yinktnj; ou-- pro)]ortion of live mlllioiu ut 
dollani In the itrcHent year ; with thi% that titn military in 
SimoX) cAtabli-ilicd by congress, independent of any auUrari- 
ly in the iitatc, jirevcntcd u rcjirewntntion fi'uni u third of the 
tuablM Ihoroof for the time [Hut, and, arconlitig to the Anic> 
ricsn creed, n^presentatioii ii neccsHary for taxation. Much 
more might bo added to lenncn the diargeu niiui« n|;uinflt us. 
Yet I am iiatiBficd mncb must be done to wipe nfttturU as »n 
justly founded. I own the proi^pecL in rather gluomy, but we 
are not to despair. No man in in a more diilicutt and un- 
lucky situation than niytelf. Without any fixed habitation 
in the fttatc, with little aKHistanre, or prospect of n»«Hi«tanc<!, 
in want of health anil ability of body, I will not add minfl, 
tho'i^h alto true, leiwt 1 be mifipccted of ncpkiiig a compli- 
ment. 

'* I showed general Rodney and Patterson that part of your 
letter which relates to president M'Kinlcy ; neitiier of them, 

or myself, had heard of his lodging witii ; and genovl 

Rodney tiiinka it cannot be, for he has been told by thoie 

who knew, and might bo relied on, that was at 

, and ■■ — — at one *s, a shoemaker, and had 

lodged there from the time of their going into Philadelphia. 

General Rodney nays the president lodges now at one >, 

ap]>odte Christ church. I cannot pretend to point out a 
person to exchange for the president, but submit it to yon on 
a review of the list of prisoners in the civil line, under the 
immediate direction of congress, which general Washington 
seems to refer to, in a paragraph of his letter to me on that 
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subject^ ED extract of wiiicli I think you have in mine of the 
twenty-ninth of December last ; as to the presence of your 
colleagues on this occasion^ or any other, shortly, you are 
not to expect it ; Mr. Rodney is very necessary here, and 
as to Mr. Van Dyke, the situation of his family will keep 
him for a while ; for my own part^ I think it a piece of jus- 
tice due to every captive, to procure his release as soon as 
practicable, upon honourable terms ; and as to the president, 
and his unlucky captivity, I am convinced he meant to sup- 
port the cause of America to the uttnost of his power ; and I 
therefore wish you success in the application. 

^< The bad weather we have had, has delayed the express 
to this day, the ninth of March, which enables me to enclose 
you a list of the members for Sussex ; the most of them came 
to town last evening, and only three members from Newcastle 
county ; so that wo have not had a house since the twenty- 
fifth ultimo. Mr. Rodney says that he has nearly paid away 
the ten tliousand dollars to the recruiting officers, one of 
whom, lieutenant Brown, came in yesterday from Marshy 
Hope bridge, where he had enlisted fourteen men on the Fri- 
day preceding — all volunteers, who came in for the purpose ; 
so that our prospect is very flattering in this way at present: 
fail not to obtain the loan, and give despatch to the messen- 
ger, a lieutenant in the troop of horse of this county, and 
you will oblige him, as well as your most obedient, &c< 
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On the third of April, 1778, Mr. M'Kean writes from 
Yorktown: 

^^Sir — When I attended tlie general assembly of tliis state 
in December last, they obtained a promise that I would give 
a little assistance in draugliting some bills at their adjourn- 
ment in March, at which time I, accordingly, in pursuance 
of a letter from the speaker, went to Lancaster, and, having 
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OuHng ttiii Interval, yuur I'ttvour of t]i« rourth of Miu-r4i, I 
lieutenant Vnzinr, arrivpil hi Ynrk, anil by llitt ftdrlco uf tbt 
expiTiM, wu uppneil hy tliu )>i-eAi<]i:nt and reniJ in ouiigrcM. 
It wuH well Uiere wuh nutliinf; privnlu In it, am) I muBtcon- 
fe<iii»yi>u gavemc ni(>reugreculili)pniM|ifct)ii>rnur littlu HtatCt 
snil muro sinccro iilcaniirB, tlian any tiling n:lalifif; to It liad 
done fur tliree >carH [ihmI. I congi-utuUte yon on ttio whiK 
elcctidn in Suxnex. With nucli a general MnetiMy an tliv iti-CMiit, 
wlifttcmilil Ilmveilidic, (K'rutli<ir<:i»ulill not have ilonc ? Burel 
siii,yuu will nialtv a |int|R'rniieiirihi)tnin»trui-tunal« occurrence, 
in which llifr« ujijirarH viiaililj' thu liund (if I'l-uvidcnrv, wliicli 
can aldno nave thin dcluilcil ntatc. Th<iiiftli tliu riMnlvc for 
compli'titig (hu i|ti()taiir tr(iti|wt, hy draughting in tli« Nttveral 
Btatctt, ]iaH»cd against my cuhHunt, yet a» Virginia, Mar;- 
land, PennHylvaitin, Uiu fuiir New England govornmeiilit, hC' 
Iiavo agreed tu it, I hIkiuM have been glad If the general 
aHembly hud even pnicucdud no rurlhur In that l>uniaeii»; 
thix would haw Hliowed a roepcct for the rcrnniineiidatiori uf 
congrcBH, eiicuuraged the recruiting service by making it 
the interest uf every individual in tlie utate, and prevented 
an oitinion that I had wrote to the general aflitembly agaioit 
tlie measure, which I never did ; nor, indeeil, did I evo* hiat 
ttie matter to any perHon whatever. As to the pruvlio in 
the second section of article ninth of the confederation, quoted 
by you, tu wit; "provided altiu that no citate ahall be de- 
prived of territory for the benefit uf the United States," my 
opinion is, that it must be referred to the subject-matter of Uio 
preceding paragraph, and may, by a fair construction, loean 
tliat in a contest between two states rcsjiccting boundaries, the 
territory taken from the one shall bo added to the other, and 
not adjudged fur the bunelit of the United States; and yet 1 
confoM 1 have appitliensions, Uiat it may, liereafUir, be in- 
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sisted to mean what you seem to fear. Some gentlemen with 
whom I liaye conversed on this affair say, if the intention of 
congress was, that Virginia, &c. should be deemed at present 
to extend to the south sea, yet no injury could arise from 
thence to any of the United States ; for that Delaware^ for 
instance, has a right to apply for one or more townships for 
their troops, to be laid out equally with Virginia in that 
state, without paying any purchase money, or any other ex- 
pense, more than that of surveying, &c. which Virginians 
themselves must pay ; and that, if that state increases in in- 
habitants, it Will have to pay more towards the support of the 

government of the United States, and in the same proportion 

I- 

lessen the burden of the other states ; but if Virginia, &c. 
grow too large, tiie people themselves will insist upon a new 
state or states to be erected, even if the congress should be 
passive ; and no good reason can be assigned for refusing 
such a requisition, whenever it may bo proper to grant it. 
The Stockbridge Indians in New Hampshire and Connecticut, 
the Oncidas in New York, &c. were I suppose the objects of 
the fourth section of the same article. The tliird section of 
article ninth, seems to have been calculated for the disputed 
lands between purchasers under Maryland and Delaware, 
and Maryland and Pennsylvania; but upon the whole, it 
may not be an improper method of adjusting such contro- 
versies. If Delaware had been represented in congress, at 
the time the finishing was given to the confederation, it 
would, I am persuaded, have been a public benefit, as well 
as a particular one to that state; but matters are too far gone 
I fear, to procure any alterations, so many states have already 
empowered their delegates to ratify it; however, I will exert 
every nerve to accomplish any measure which shall bo re- 
commended by my constituents, who may think it advisable 
to direct their deputies to endeavour to procure any explaua- 
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Uon rir rcrtain (IniibtM txfmtnUHm in dilTeml wtitlMt if 
Um; sli'iiild iMil Uiink it pnqicr (u <lo nan. 

*'Not)iii>ghulM)ni cfT'TtNl witli n-KHnl (» ttrcMident M'Kin- 
ley ; hut m Uio cartel for n gitnonil cxrhuigti t* now dAbkllng, 
■ad MtUIng lKitwc«n Dim ntmmiiitloiiera on lbi> part or itras' 
nl Wuhingtniit and (1h! like iiumbrr <iti tlic )iart nf Kfxnl 
How«i In GeritianUiWR. wlKn tlicy met on tho lut day of 
March. I boiie in a bw wmIu wmwUitng farnurable for Ud 
Biay lir done. 

"ir foQ can pnrcure any rIciUiing for the Dplownm biUt' 
II«n, ft may bo wwM ; but I am i-'inAdcnt tlierc la aufnciml 
fbr tbe wlxdn army, already purc1iai«d by corigrciii), Tnr ati'itc 
ft year ; and yH I am tuld Hid moat or (lie tniii|i-i aro nakfd. 
I'lv-.ulation, fK-glvct of duty, nvarkv and inmilrtii'C, in mmt 
dcitarlincntx altuand; but, witli tlio faTour of Gnd, I obiU 
eontrlbMta my part In drag fortli and imnMi llic culpr)ti, 
tiifnigh aoint; of llicm aro tiigb in rank, and cliararbra I 'ti4 
not auMfirct. 

"V'lii will ills', nn-ivc n liULi |inm(ihlrt of the rarl of 
Abington'a, which ia worUi ymir peruaal. General Rodnty 
la not yet arrived, nor could I pmcuro a lodging for hiin ii 
town vhen ho comes ; Indeed, when I return^ I sbiJI be atM 
equal Ions for mynelf; thin ts dincouraging, but we mutaot 
expect much comfort during this great and glorious atmgglfr 
It Is reported Howe is recalled, and ia to be sacceeded by 
lord Townshend ; this will be an active, and I fear a bloody, 
campaign. 

" I find you give up the command in chief to general Rodney, 
so that perhaps it may suit you to como lo congress." 

On the third of February, irrs, Mr. M'Kean laid before 
congress sundry resolutions adopted by tJie council of Del*' 
ware in the |ireccding rounUi of January, relative to the ar. 
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tides of confederation and perpetual uniony and ( oncurrcd in 
by the house o( assembly, previously to the passage of a law 
empowering their delegates to sign and ratify them. Mr. 
Ready one of the committee appointed to take these articles 
into consideration, prepared the resolutions : their insertion, 
therefore, will not only afford an example of the political 
style of Mr. Read^ but the able opinion of a sound lawyer 
upon a matter of deep interest. 

*^ The committee^ to whom were referred the articles of 
confederation proposed by congress for a union of the states 
of America, do report thereon as follows : 

'That having duly considered the said articles, they j^ene- 
ralfy approve of tlie same, but that there are particular parts 
of the eighth and ninth articles liable to just and strong ob« 
jections, and, should tliey continue unaltered, will, in ths 
opinion of your committee, prove prejudicial in tlieir effects 
not only to this state, but to the general confederacy. 

^That part of the eighth article objected to, and disap- 
proved of, by your committee, is the manner prescribed for 
the supply of a common treasury by the several states ; — to 
wit : ** in proportion to the value of land within each stato 
GBAKTED TO OB 8URVSYSD for any porson, as such land, 
and the buildings and improvements thereon, shall be esti- 
mated, according to such mode as the United States, in con- 
gress assembled, shall from time to time direct and api)oinf 
Such valuation, in any mode that we can suppose to ])roduce 
equality, appears to your committee an impracticable thing ; 
but if not, it will be attended with so great expense of money 
and time, and that to be frequently repeated from the sudden 
alterations in the value of such projierty, that your committee 
think the establishing tlie piH)portion of each state by the 
number of its inhabitants, of every age, sex, and quality. 
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would prove a more equal and lens expeimive mode of aiicer* 
taining such proportion. 

' Your committeo almi couHider the confining nuch valua- 
tion to the granted or surveyed landM as inequitable* an tbej 
conceive tlie lands not yet granted have a value* and, if so* 
they ought to contribute pro rata towards the discharge of 
the great debt created by the states, under their past united 
eflbrts in the protection of that species of property in common 
with others : unless all the utigranted lands shall be const* 
dercd as jointly to belong to the United States, as conquered 
at the common expense of blood and treasure^ and which 
your committee consider they ought to be* on every principle 
of justice and sound policy* and that joint right expressed in 
the articles in as clear and precise terms* as that the ^^ bills 
of credit emitted, money borrowed* and debts contracted* by 
or under the authority of congress* shall be deemed and con- 
sidered as a charge against the United States/' But thi« 
joint right, your coniniitfci; ajiprehcnd, may hereafter he said 
to Ijc. rcsi^iicjl to ('acli state, wherc'ni hiicIi lands lie, by certain 
parts ol, and ex|)n5ssir)ns in, the ninth article disapproved of 
by your rornmitt^'e ; to wit : hy th(5 words ^^ jjronldfd also 
that no Htatcj shall he dcjirivcd c)!' territory for the benefit of 
the United States," at the latter end of the second section; 
and those w'r>rds in the. fourth .s(!ction, which prescrihes the 
powers ol* conf^ress ; viz. " regulating the trade, and manag- 
ing all afl'airs with th(; Indians, not inenihers of any of tlie 
states, provided that the legislative right of any state within 
its fni)n llrnlls htj not infringed or violated." 

* From the vague and extravagant descriptions of some of 
the states, in the first grants or charters for government, their 
claims for western limits have.heen lo theHOuthcrn ocean, in- 
cluding countries jiartialiy possessed hy the kings of France 
and Spain. I'lie provisional expressions in the article above 
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mentioned^ your committee apprehend, may and will be in- 
sisted to mean an admission of the extent of their i*espectiye 
limits, westward to the said sea, and all the ungranted lands 
within those limits, stale territory^ and solely in the disposi- 
tion of the states claiming those limits, though, heretofore, 
considered as belonging to the crown of Great Britain, and 
occasionally granted under that authority, widi i*eservation 
of rents to a gi*eat amount. Such admission, your committee 
apprehend ought not to be ; for that it will appropriate that 
to individual states, which hath been, or may be, acquired by 
the arms of the states general, and will furnish such individual 
state with a fund of wealth and strength, which may prompt 
tliem to subdue their weaker neighbours, and eventually de- 
stroy the fabric we are now raising. To prevent which con- 
sequences, your committee are of opinion that not only the 
joint right in the ungranted land should be expressed as before 
mentioned, but that a moderate extent of limits beyond the 
present settlements in each of those states, should be provided 
for in the said articles. 

'Your committee also object to, and disapprove of, tlie 
whole of the second section of the ninth article aforesaid, as 
destroying and taking away that legal jurisdiction of the 
courts of law established within this state for determining 
controversies concerning private rights in lands within the 
same without fixing witli pi*ecision another jurisdiction for 
the purpose.' ** 

Mr. Bead also prepared the act of assembly which em- 
powered the delegates of Delaware to ratify the articles of 
confederation. 

On the eighteenth of August, 1779, he was compelled, from 

iU-healtb, to resign his seat in the legislature : in his address 

to the freeholders of Newcastle county, he observes that '< h« 

had served them in their general assembly for the twelve per- 

Vol. III.— 3 C 
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ceding y««ri. witlinut any snliritaUon on liiii part :" that " bt 

wu In rameit in ilerlining, ami tWA not winh U* be cnnrM to 
continue in tltcir Hcrvirc, having no niuiHtrr rmU nr vinwti (a 
tniiwcr by this step, wliicli had l»ecn •u«ii>«:tpil to havr httn 
tlir rajtr of some who hail given notim of the like kind hm- 
totorp." In 1780, hnwevi-r, hn again (l(;vot«(l his HcrviccRin 
ttie "tiitf ill the IcgiHlAurc if Drluware. 

On the firth of Dfcember, ITfia. Mr. Rcail wan appointed 
one of the jmlgeft of the com* <»f apiM-uN in ^idiiiirally i-*m. 
Thifl ■p|HiinlmrHt« an announced tohiiu in the inoxt nattering 
manner, liy Mr. BouiUnot, then prcsiiilriit of rongrens *»' 
mflrrwanlH the' vrnerabk president of the Bible mciety, in i 
letter dated at i'hiUdHphia on tlir following day. 

"It give* me very particular natisfaction," he says, "in 
have tlic honour of preNcitting you the comminainn of the 
Cnltwi StateH in r.ongrr»H ANHeinbled, whereby you are mn- 
atitulf*d one of (he Judgea of the court of appeals in all cues 
of raptare on the water. 

" Your PHtabliKlied cliaraetrr wt a gentleman, lawyer, and 
mim of iutegrity, leave me no room to doitht )mt this nfiixiint- 
ment will do Imnoiir to f-ongrcx*, produce tho liappiext n>n- 
ar(|uencoH to the good ritizenn of tliete ntaten, and, I hnjic, 
real HatiNfiirtion to yourHclf, from tlie runHciuusnexs of nerving 
your fountry with fidelity." 

Hin orreptanre of thii appointment wan ronveyed to Mr. 
Boudiuot, in the following letter, dated at Newcastle on the 
tenth ot l>rcptnlier. 

" Sir — I had I he hrmniir to rereive your excellency's letttf 
of tlie xixth iiiHtunt, enrlo^ing under its enver a comraiMian 
to me from ttte United Staten of Amerioi in congreSfi asMiB 
Med, for a judge 'h place in tlicir court of up[icalfl. 
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^< This anlooked for mark of confidence from that honoura- 
ble body, impresses me with the strongest sense of gratitude, 
and I can only say that under this impredsion, I accept of 
this appointment with the fullest intention to discharge the 
duties thereof to the best of my poor abilities, and I hope 
with an integrity that may become the station. I am per- 
suaded that in doing so, I shall m vke the. best return in my 
power for the honour conferred, and the trust reposed in me 
by the great council of America. 

"I beg leave to return your excellency my particular 
thanks for the very flattering and polite manner in which 
you have been pleased to communicate to me this appoint- 
menf 

This office was filled by Mr. Read until the abolition of 
the court. 

In January, 1785, he was appointed, by congress, one of 
the commissioners, who constituted a federal court created 
by that body, conformably with the petitions of the states of 
New York and Massachusetts, for the purpose of determining 
a controversy which had arisen, in relation to territory. In 
1786, he was nominated, by the legislature of Delaware, as 
one of their delegates to Annapolis, to consult with commis- 
sioners from the other states, relative to the formation of a 
system of commercial regulations for the union. In 1787^ 
he was a member of the convention which framed the consti- 
tution of the United States. Immediately after the adoption 
n( the constitution, he was elected a member of tlie senate of 
the United States. 

In 1792, the sentiments of Mr. Read in relation to the 
abilities and integrity of John Adams, of whom he enter- 
tained an exalted opinion, were fully developed in the follow- 
ing communication addressed to Gunning Bedford, who 
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marrit*) tlie anly «iRt<>r of Mr. Ilmt, and wu svhflCqiientlv 
goccrnDr <jf thv "luln nf Driawani : it is rbtpd at Fliilailcl' 
ph'ra. on the ttiiriii-tlntrNovcmlwr, 17M-. 

'• Ofar (tir — nerullcrtiiig that nn Wwlnrwlay n«(t you 
mrrt yniir twn ciiDeaKiKM hs eircinn nf prcHJilfnt and vie»- 
)>ri?*i<lent of tlio Unlti-d Stali"<. I havn Mippowl that fM 
wotild pxprrt snaic iurormation frmn hk trajii'dliig Mr* 
AdaoiK, thv pivftml Ticc-preaidrni. a.^ tn his conditct iaiti 
thair (iTttic neaa^e. uT the UiiUi'il i^tHlr^, *\at:e tta much piia 
havr bfrn uki-ii lit tht: jiiiblic printH at the prcwnl /ear. U 
rai*ir a g'-nrrn) prejudice agaiufft him* in expectaUort «f p*' 
venting liii rr-elertinn. 

"It in hut a picre of JuHticc, due to Mr. AdantH, Utrm 
to i^a; that as chairman of the houHC ur congrcMa. or wliirli 
I am a tnciiibi-r from the Dulawarf fftalf, hi*i conduct il ail 
timen Hiar.e his bring placed ttiviv, hath apficaiTd to mc atlw- 
tivc, upright, (a\v, and ufirxrrptlonablet aiid hin atlcndaiut 
at the daily mit-tings or the aenate, aiTconimontjr irsact. A) 
to hlH having abiliticH Gqiial to that station, none nf hin At- 
tracIoi-H inHiiitialr a want tlirnnir, and uny thing on tlmt Ix^ 
from me muHt I>g anneccH^ary. Hit various political pabli- 
ration!4 sutHclcnlly evldenre such ability. 

" With rcspert to the ohjcctionH to hi?n, which I lia« 
hcani or ncuri on icijH'r, thry princlpiilly existMj prcviouslj 
to hi.<9 former elt'itiou, at which, you well know, hi'* po]M- 
larity wan nurh an to induce a portion of electoral in t^ach 
atati; of the union to throw awuy their votet, (hut nut to bt 
done now by tlinne who wiHh h'm re-flrction,) by applying 
them to namtH nut with a view to their return, bat in oriw 
to Nccuri! the presidency to general Washingfon. The prs- 
Hcnt change of Nentiineni. thenfore, with tvif]>t!C.t to Mr. 
AdaniH, it not cany to bo accounted for at a dintanco (torn 
tbc central accne. I have aupposwl th« clamour raiMd again<< 
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fnsaeaai ^s!^ssni ^mmm z jts mffl juf iroE iiK jwwm jl ^iid hM Mgi 
faUiK: «fiai iif itaf fedsnl gi>*« g' iuu cgi*, j^ ioamif jf iK 

^^ Simm; jmikmi mob JH^usmmi liiai ji riCSkbcne ii» lAnr ti^ m 
hrtary tina^ in wfWir'ii ^»r«rui»mft«^ : hm, T^n^ liK^ ji^wi^ 

beea mmUmrntj ^tdterwhtt : t* «it : tl^ m^Mi Ji ifii ^iMnMtr 
balli httm adtcttd for &&«, eitSer V j tbe ]pKvif>e ir ^ iMr 
execvtive a«t]»oritT« ai»d be di^<:>Yerfr ««c->i £:iie«s$^ )iT «i jhir 
diftcbarge of datj for a tiiBe. ^och peff^9oa hatk a raarnxiiliti 
claiHi to in after continoance in ofioe : and I cMi^Mcr k «» 
condociiig to tiie interrst of the coiiioiuiitT. for vImmi $«cIi 
oflScer actA, bj nueaiiA of the improved knowkd^ of tkedulM 
of office mhicb be acqaires. 

** You may be assured tbat what I hare before said as ^> 
Mr* Adams, hath not proceeded from anv intimacv subsi^ng 
between iiSt for in the three past years, I have not been so 
many times in his residence^ exclusive of tlie complimentary 
visit at tBe commencement of each session.'^ 

Mr. Read continued in the senate of the United States 
until September, 1793, when lie was appointed chief justice 
of the supreme court of the state of Delaware. He perform- 
ed the duties of this distinguished office with extraordinary 
ability and integrity, until the autumn of 1798, when his 
long life of public usefulness was terminated by a short and 
sudden illness. 
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ft WM Mprcially km a .j'l'lg'^ that Mr. Riml vim ilUtin- 
gulMlieil; hin iltHpaitsiiinaU^ Imbitii of rcaionirif;, liU putioiir^ 
in lieariiig, IiIn ilcliberation in liiMiiling. ami tltr eiwiilitti re- 
ijuinitCH of ]irufi>unil legal Iciiowlc<lge and deep expiirirnr.e 
which ho fmm-aneA, onabl(^<i liim bi dlncliargr the dutiiv* ot 
bli itfilce with honour to hiinncir. and advantage ti> tho com- 
munity. When he anHunied the ofllce of chief juHticn or tlw 
itate of Delaware In 170.1, thitrc wait a poruliar neromity Tor 
• judge 4>f l[|-ninr«a and ahility. The imrind of the itvoIu- 
Uon, and that wtiirh tidlowitd itM clone, wcro marked m&t 
periilezity and confution. The coui'ta of juHticii wore, in 
■orDft degre4->, rtoHed, und the itiaHtcr-Npiritn of t)i« age were to 
be Ibund in Ihe cabinet or the cainii. LawM were Hiknt trnii 
^ the din of armn. It ii udnoccHHar; to enumerate the cftvrti 
of surh confuHi'in ujMin cnntracta und upon rightu ; but the 
duty of tho judgu waH little Xvnn than the re-orgaiAxatiun of 
a legal My<4t<>m out of cliaox. TbU anluouH iluly won per- 
formed by Mr. R'ud uitli \m u-iiiil a'>ilily, and lii'^ (lerJHimii 
are Htiil reverenced in the Htate of Delaware, an the great 
land-marks of the judieiary and of the profcMHioti. 

Wo have now Heen lliit eminunt iniiividuai distinf;utHlitii|; 
himnclf at the bar an a lawyer: Hniomting Iiih fellow-citiziim 
againHt oppreHNion aH a pulriol ; lakinf; bis He;it in the naUuiiM 
council aH a ttH|;;e ; and prcHuling on the bcni:li, nn one of tint 
judgCH of tho land. In all ibcHc lofty stution^i, uxpoHed to 
that Htrict and mercilefiit Hcrutiny, to which, wo truHl, rc|)uli- 
llcanH will ever Hubject men in office, no blcmi>th wan diHi:o- 
vercd in liitt conduct. Applaune at the bar did not, in him, 
gcnorate vanity ; NucceHH in political life, ambition ; nor the I 
dignity of the bench, dogmatlNm. An a lawyer, u patriot, a 
■onntor, and a judge, lie wan alike unpretending, cooHiNlent, 
dignilied, and impartial. His other peculiar charucteriNticM, 
were an inlloxiblo integrity of inutive ; a ilow and calm dc' 
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liberation of his subject; a cool detennination of purpose; 
and an invincible perseverance in the^i^nclusions of his 
judgment. 

Similar traits were prominent in the course of his private 
life, softened, however^ by those social amenities which so 
delightfully relieve the sterner features of the patriot^ and 
show us the statesman in the husband and the father* His 
manners were dignified, and his dignity may sometimes havo 
bordered upon austerity. He avoided triflihg occupations^ 
disliked familiarity, and could not tolerate the slightest viola- 
tion of good manners, for which he was himself distinguished. 
A strict and consistent moralist, ho granted no indulgence to 
laxity ^f principle in others ; and he was remarkably averse 
to that qualified dependence which aiA>biigation necessarily 
produces. Notwithstanding an exact attention to his expen- 
diture, which he never permitted to exceed his income^ his 
pecuniary liberality was very extensive. 

In his person, Mr. Read was above the middle size, erectf 
and dignified in his demeanour ; and he was remarkable for 
attention to personal arrangements. 

In fine, he was an excellent husband, a good^ father, an in- 
dulgent master, an upright judge, a fearless patriot, and a 
just man. 
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